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PREFACE 


BY THE 


SD: + "BJ wo 


JEE RA Reaſons, beſides a bare Complianee 
. with Cuſtom, have induced me to prefix a Preface 
to the following Travels. As ſoon as the firſt 
Sheets of the Work made their Appearance in 
the World, nay, as ſoon as the Propoſals for 
Printing it were publiſh'd, great Enquiry was made 
concerning its Author, as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions; and 
ſome Perſons, not meeting with the Information they 
expected, were pleaſed to inſinuate, that his Name was 
 fiatitious, and that no ſuch Gentleman ever travell'd or 
exiſted. But this unjuſt Inference, or ill-natur'd Sug- 
geſtion, (for I know not what elſe to call it) which 
ſeem'd calculated to hinder the Sale of the Book, was ſo 
far from having that Effect, that the 8 of Sub- 
ſcribers daily increaſed; and by its own Merit, as may 
reaſonably he preſumed, the Work made 11s way into all 
Parts of the Kingdom. 

For my part, would willingly give the inquiſitive 
Reader "al the Satisfaction in my Power concerning the 
Author of the following Sheets, but J am reſtrain d from 
doing it by his own dying Injun@ion, and the Regard wg 
ought to pay to the Will of the Deceaſed. As be always 
endeavour d to live private and unknown, except to 4 
feep ſelect Acquaintance, ſo he choſe to die in toe ſame 
_ Obſeurity;. and it was with no ſmall Difficulty that | 
WES | A 2 obtain 's 


PREFACE, 


obtain'd how to publiſh his Memoirs under his own 
Name, bis only Motive to fend them into the World being 
a generous Deſire of doing ſervice to the Publick, and 
not the Gratification of any Vanity . His 
Circumſtances being eaſy, he had no Occaſion, as in him- 
e be bad no Inclination, to court the Favours of the 
Great; nor would he have exchanged his Retirement and 
Quiet for the greateſt: Honours or Preferment. To give 
bis Character in a few Words, he was a Man of great 
Modefty in his Diſpoſition, . moderate in his Sentiments, 
learued without affecting to appear ſo, pious without 
 Bigotry, charitable without Oftentation, and ſo free from 
Partiality and Prejudice, that I am perſuaded nothing of 
that Nature will ſhew itſelf throughout his Writings. 
But why ſhould we entertain a mean Opinion of a 
Work, becauſe we are not acquainted with the whole 
Hiſtory of its Author? How little do we know of 
Homer befides his Name; and yet no one will pretend to 
ſay that the Merit of his Iliad is one Jot the Leſs, becauſe + 
We are uncertain as to the Place of the Poets Birth, the 
Time when he lived, and feveral other ee 0 
which a curious and inquiſitive Reader would gladly be 
inform d. Ty carry the Matter ftilt farther, - have we 
not many Books amongft us that are publiſh'd under bor- 
row'd Names, or without any Name at all, which yet 
are full as valuable, and their Reputation is as well 
. eftabliſh'd, as if we were tharoughly acquainted with 
every Particular relating to their Authors? Upon the 
whole. it is very unfair to condemn theſe Travels with- 
out giving them a Reading; when that is done, let ev 
one judge of them impartially, and confider nat fo much 
who writes, as what is written. 
. Thus much for the Author: It may now be expected 
that I ſhould give the Reader ſome Account of what I 
bade done as an Editor. Mr. Thompſon on his Deatt- 
bed committed to me the Care of his Manuſcripts, giving 
ane full Liberty to add or retrench whatever I thought 
Proper, and 10 prepare them for Publication. - To this 


End 
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End I carefully reviſed and digeſted them, connetted thoſe 
which had a Relation to each other, filled up the Chaſms 
T met with, and made very conſiderable Additions from 
the Writings of other Travellers, which ] have ſo inter- 
woven with Mr. Thompſon's, that I imagine they will 
not eaſily be diſtinguiſh'd, but the whole Work appear 
coherent and methodical. In doing this I had recourſe to 

a great Number of Authors of the beſt Credit, ſuch as 
Sandys, Wheeler, Burnet, Addiſon, Maundrell, Shaw, 
Pococke, Thevenot, Tournefort, and many others, 
whom it is needleſs to enumerate. I am alſo indebted for 
Aſſiſtance in the Hiſtorical Part of this Work, to ſeveral 
ancient and modern Writers, whoſe Names I need not 
mention here, being frequently referr'd to as Occaſion re- 
quires. Throughout the Whole I have added Variety of 
marginal Notes, chiefly deſigned for the Unlearned and 
thoſe who have not an Opportunity of conſulting other 
Beoks, but ſome of them of ſuch a Nature, as may afford 
an agreeable Entertainment to the Learned themſelves. 
The Paſſages taken from the Claſſicks, with the Tranfla- 
tion Es to moſt of them, will pleaſe thoſe who have 
a Taſte for Poetry; and the Quotations from Buſbequius 
in particular, relating to the Turkiſh Aﬀairs, cannot © 
fail of being acceptable to thoſe who have never been ac- 
quainted with that elegant Writer. In ſhort, I flatter 
myſelf that amongſt the Notes there will be ſomething 
found to pleaſe every Palate; at leaſt, if they anfiver no 
better Purpoſe, they will now and then give the Reader 
an Opportunity of taking Breath as it were, and, like 


many Flowers, amuſe him as he paſſes along through ſome ' 

tedious Narrative or Deſcription. | , 

Perhaps it will be objefted to theſe Travels, that they 

contain many things which have been already taken notice 

of by other Writers. This has been acknowledged above; 

and ſo far is it, in my Opinion, from detractiug any 

thing from the Merit of the Performance, that it is an . 

| Argument in its favour, and enhances its Uſefulneſs and 
| Value. Is it not better for the Purchaſer, that it ſhould 


contain 


contain the Obſervations of ten or twenty Travellers, 
than of any one only, ſuppoſing him ever ſo judicious — 
attentive? Each Traveller has his peculiar Taſte, and 
accordingly we find one treating chiefly. of Antiquities, 
another of Botany, a third of Architecture, Sculpture, 
or Painting; and ſurely none of theſe Subjects ſeparately 
taken can be ſo entertaining, as when they are all hap- 
Pily blended together. Without Vanity therefore I think 
it may be ſaid, that this Work of Mr. Thompſon's, 
into which 1 have introduced what is moſt remarkable in 
the above-mention'd Authors, is the beſt of the Kind that 
has hitherto been publiſh'd, and juſtly claims the Prefe- 
rence to the Writings of any ſingle Traveller who has 
viſited the ſame Countries. 
Another Objection will probably be made to our Au- 
Bors Manner of Writing, that he makes too frequent 
Digreſhuons from his Subject, and atts the Part of an 
Hiſtorian rather than of à Traveller. I confeſs, that 
fo much ancient Hiſtory is not uſtally to be met with in 
Morks of this Nature; but I am perſuaded that Men of 
| Taſte and Judgment will approve of the Innovation, and 
. ſucceeding Writers follow the Example. Mr. Thompſon 
was ſenfible that in moſt Caſes we are pleaſed with Va- 
riety, and therefore did not chuſe to dwell too long upon 
one Subject. Beſides, as he was obliged to ſay a great 
deal that could only be calPd Matter of Amuſement, he 
wiſely endeavour'd to interſperſe throughout his Writings 
ſomething that might be of real Advantage to his Readers, 
This he has done in the ſhort Hiſtories he has given us of 
the ſeveral Countries and People that came within the 
Compaſs of his Deſign, and particularly that of the Jewiſh 
Nation, which he ſeems to have labour d more than any 
cf the reſt, and to have penn'd with the greateſt Accu- 
racy. But I believe I need make no farther Apology for 
our Author on this Head, for where is there any one 
Perſon, who does not find more Satisfattion in reading 
the Story of Antiochus and Stratonice, or that of the 
Advancement of Aldalonymus to the Throne of Sidon, 
| ; an! 
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. 
aud others of the ſame Kind, though ſeemingly foreign ts 
the Purpoſe of a Traveller; 1 ſay, who is there that is 
not more delighted and inſtructed by reading theſe and 
ſuch-like Pieces of Hiſtory, than by peruſing the dry 


| Deſcription of a Province, a City, or a Building? 


As to the Printing of this Work, I muſt beg leave to 
inform the Reader, 'that it was carried on in great Haſte, 
on account of the Manner of its Publication in weekly 
Numbers, the firſt of which was publiſb d before the reſt 
were in ſufficient Forwardneſs. The Conſequence of this 


has been, that ſeveral typographical: Errors have eſcaped 


the Corrector's Notice, a few of the moſt material where- 
of are theſe-that follow. In Vol. II. p. 61. for convince 
read conceive; in the ſame Volume, p. 71, for much 
read muſt; p. 199, in the. eleventh Line from the 
Bottom, add the Word Year; p. 357, for Wings read 
Windings; in Vol. III. p. 23, for Koran read Karon; 


and p. 349, for Aerophagia, read Xerophagia. 


other Faults have crept in, but they are moſt of them 


literal ones, or ſuch as the Reader's Good-nature, who 


will make proper Allowances for Hurry and Overfight, 
will eaſily excuſe. The Engraver bas likewiſe made ſome 


; Blunders, particularly in paging the Mummies, Sphinx, 


- and Pyramids; and be has put Vol. II. inſtead of Hol. III. 
at the Corner of the Plate repreſenting Mount Sinai and 
other Mountains. But I hope the Publick will ſee all 


* 
* 


Theſe Errors refified in a fecond Edition, whith, from 


. the kind Reception and extraordinary Encouragement the 
fit has met with, there is Reaſon to expect. 
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9 "Witten by Himſelf. 


N a Death of my F nan by mbich phe 
came poſſeſs'd be a very plentiful Fortune, 
I determin'd to leave England, in order to 
take a View of ſeveral Parts of the World, 
whereof Hiſtory, ſacred and profane, had 


_  _ Biven me an imperfect Idea. From hence I propos d 


to myſelf ſeveral Advantages; firſt, to acquire a tho- 
rough Knowledge of Mankind, and to ſhake off thoſe 
ſtrong Prejudices we receive from Education and a 
Love for our Native Country; ; ſecondly, to get rid of 
a kind of Melancholy, into which the Loſs of one of 
the beſt of Parents had thrown me; and laſtly, to 
gratify my natural Inclination, ever curious and inqui- 
ſitive. Having form'd my Reſolution on theſe Mo- 
tives, my next Buſineſs was to engage a proper Com- 
panion, yhoſe Converſation would be equally enter- 
taining and inſtructive ; who might direct my Obſer- 


87 point out to me what was worthy df Notice 
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or Imitation, and check that Fondneſs for the Foole- 
ries of other Nations, which is too common to young 
| and unexperienced Travellers. Without much Heſi- 
tation, I made choice of Mr. Singleton, one who had 
been my Tutor, from whom I had receiv'd the firſt 


[ Principles of Morality and the Chriſtian Religion, 
| and to whom I ſtood indebted for moſt of thoſe Ma- 

| xims, which regulated my Conduct in ſucceeding + 
Years. He was a Gentleman of great Learning, well 
It fkilld in moſt of the European, and ſeveral of the 
1 Oriental Languages; was of an affable and communi- 


& — . 
— Crs 


8 cative Diſpoſition, and of an eaſy and engaging-Ad- 
1 dreſs. He had a quick Underſtanding, a ſtrowg Me- 
mory, and an excellent Judgment, ripen'd and im- 
prov'd by a Fifty Years Experience. His Circum-_ 
ftances were in one reſpe& like mine; for "Iving 
lately loſt his Wife and only Son, of whom he was ex- 
tremely fond, it ſo affected him, that his beautiful 
Houſe and Gardens, and even all the neighbouring 
Country, though naturally delightful, became to him 
quite diſmal and diſagreeable. On this Account he 
readily embraced my Propoſal of Travelling; and al- 
ſo prevail'd on his younger Brother, a ſingle Gentle- 
man, to give us his Company. Having ſettled every 
Thing with regard to the Remittance of what Money 
we ſhould want, and provided, as far as poſſible, 
whatever was neceſſary towards our travelling with ' i 
Eaſe and Safety, we ſet out on the 25th of March 
1730. from London for Dover, attended by three Ser- f 
vants, whoſe Abilities and Fidelity we had ſufficiently 
experienced. On the 2874 of the ſame Month we em- 
bark'd for Calais, but a ſtrong Eaſterly Wind riſing ' 
ſoon after we had put to Sea, drove us fo far down the 
Channel that the firſt French Port we could make was 
Dieppe, which we did on the goth in the Morning. 
+ DIEPPE, one of the beſt Ports in Normanay, is ſitua- 
ted between two Hills, which, by their ſhooting into 
the Sea, form a ſafe and commodious Haven, 3 
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__ "Cnantes Thourson, Ey; 3 

of Ships of conſiderable Burthen, but of difficult Ac- 

ceſs. The Town is pretty large, handſomely built“, 
and well fortified; and the rocky Mountains on the 
South make it a Place of conſiderable Strength. 
There are in it a great Number of Ivory Turners, Who 
are eſteem'd very curious Artiſts; and the Inhabi- 
tants in general are well qualified for Maritime Affairs, 
the beſt Seamen in France being produced from a- 
( :: 5s; 5 2 
Havinc made a ſhort Stay in this Place, about the 
Middle of April we ſet out for Rowen, the Capital of 
Normandy, and one of the largeſt, beſt peopled, and 
moſt ancient Cities in France. It is the Seat of an 
Archbiſhop, whoſe Revenues may amount to about 
three Thouſand Pounds Sterling per Aunum. Here is 
a ſtately and elegant Building, wherein the Parlia- 
ment of Normandy aſſembles, which is compoſed of 
two Preſidents, twenty Counſellors, and as many Ad- 
vocates as the Court thinks proper. This City ſtands on 
the River Seine, which is deep enough to admit Ships 
of conſiderable Burden cloſe to the Key. The Bridge, 
which was formerly of Stone, is now of Boats, pav'd 
like a Street, and fo artfully contrived, as to riſe and . 
fall with the Tide. The Town is indifferently forti- 
fied, has ſixteen Gates, thirteen Market-Places, and 
upwards of thirty Pariſh Churches, excluſive of the 
Cathedral and Religious Houſes. The Metropolitan 
Church, which is a vaſt and beautiful Structure, is de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, and is remarkable for its 
three lofty Towers; one of which is call'd the Butter- 
Tower, becauſe it was built with Money ariſing from 
the Sale of Diſpenſations to cat Butter in Lent, In 
this Tower hangs the famous great Bell call'd George 
# Amboiſe, from an ArchbiſhopofthatName, who cauſed 
it to be placed there: It is thirteen Feet high, ele- 
* The Houſes are chiefly the Exgliſs in 1694. 96 
new, the Town having been It is a Royal Palace, built 

Bombarded and laid in Athes by by Lewis XII. in 1499. * 
22 pen 
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ven in Diameter, and weighs 40000 Pounds. Over 
the great Gate of the Church is a Triumphal Arch in 
honour of King Henry the Fourth, with Emblems of 
his Victory over the Leaguers, who are repreſented 
gnawing their Chains, and the King of Spain ſtanding 
by with a dejected Aſpect. In this Cathedral are many 
magnificent Tombs, particularly thoſe of Henry III. 
and Richard I, Kings of England and Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, and that of Charles V, King of France. There 
is alſo one for Jabn Duke of Bedford, who was entruſted 
with the Regency of France by Henry VI. of England, 
and who is repreſented in Armour on Horſeback *. 
I caxxoT here omit mentioning a Story, which, 
however incredible it appear'd to me, has for upwards 
of a Thouſand Years been univerſally believ'd at Rouen. 
They ſhew you, in the Cathedral, the Picture of a 
Dragon, which they ſay deſtroy'd great Numbers of 
People in that Neighbourhood, and became ſo for- 
midable, that the Inhabitants began to quit their 
Houſes, and leave the Country. Romanus, who was 
Archbiſhop at that Time, in order to put a Stop to 
ſo dreadful a Calamity, reſolved to go in queſt of this 
Dragon, accompanied by a Thief and a Murderer, 
who were then under Sentence of Death in Priſon, 
but were pardon'd on Condition of undertaking this 
dangerous Enterprize. On the Approach of the Dra- 
, who came hiſſing towards them, the Thief took 
ro his Heels ; but the good Prelate, after having of- 
fer'd up his Prayers to God, took off his Robe, and, 
advancing boldly to this dreadful Creature, threw it 
about his Neck; and having thus entangled him, de- 
ver d him to the Murderer, who led him to Town 


| * It is faid, that when tuate the Memory of ſo great 


Lewis XI. came to ſee this an Enemy to his Crown, he an- | | 


Church, and was adviſed by ſwer' d, Hold your Tongue; 
ſome to demoliſh this Monu- tis well he lies there; for, 
ment, who thought it a Shame © if he were alive, he would 
that it ſhauld continue to perpe- make us all run.“ 


as 
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as quietly as a Dog, where he was burnt, and his Aſhes 
thrown into the River. In conſideration of this valiant 
Exploit, and the extraordinary Deliverance attending 
it, which happen'd on a Holy Thurſday, the Archbi- 
ſhop and Canons have a Privilege of“ ſetting at liber- 
ty one condemn'd Priſoner every Aſcenſion-Day. There 
is an annual Proceſſion in Memory of this Miracle, 
at which every Criminal fo releaſed is obliged to aſſiſt 
for ſeven ſucceſſive Years, either in Perſon, or by 
Proxy. | 
Tux next Church in Splendor is that of St. Owen, 
with a neighbouring Abbey built by King Gotbarius, 
in a very pleaſant Situation. In this Church are two 
Windows oppoſite to each other, in form of a Roſe, 
both of very curious Architecture; one built by a Ma- 
ſter, the other by a Servant. The Performance of 
the latter excell'd that of the former, who, not bear- 
ing to ſee himſelf outdone, and giving way to Rage 
and Envy, murder'd his Servant; for which he was 
hang'd, and both of them buried in the Choir. 
THERE are many other fine Structures in this City, | 
both Churches and Palaces, beſides ſtately Houſes be- 
longing to private Citizens. It is one of the greateſt 
trading Towns in France, and would probably have 
exceeded Paris in bigneſs, had it not been ſeveral 
Times almoſt entirely deftroy'd by Fire T. It was ta- 
ken by the Engliſb in 1418, who burnt Joan of Arc 


* "This Privilege was granted 


by a perpetual Edict of King 


Dagobert the Firſt, about the 
Year of Chriſt 635. 

+ The Dazxes burnt it in the 
Year 842. Moſt of it was again 
burnt down in 1118, and it ſuf- 


fer'd much afterwards by Fire in 


1120, 1126, and 1173, when 
13 Pariſhes were conſum'd, and 
a a great Number of People. See 
Blau, 


This young Woman, who 
was of mean Extraction, and 


| bred up to keep Sheep, came to 


Charles the Seventh of France, 
affirming that ſhe had an expreſs 
Commiſſion from God to reheve 
Orleans, then beſieged by the 
Engliſh. The Doctors, appoint- 
ed to examine her, gave their 
Opinion that ſhe was divinely in- 
ſpir'd, or at leaſt that there Was 
ſomething ſupernatural in her 
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here; but was retaken by the French in 1449. The 
Place is noted for the Death of William the Conqueror, 
for the Birth of the learned Bocbart, and ſeveral other 
famous Men. . 

WIuI LST we are in the Capital of Normandy, it may 


not be amiſs to give ſome general Account of that 


Province. It was formerly a Part of the Kingdom of 
Neufria, but had the Name of Normandy from the 
Danes, and other Northern People, (in general calFd 
Normans) who invaded it under their Prince Rollo, 
and obtain'd a Ceſſion of it from Charles the Simple in 
the Year 912. William the Conqueror, a Deſcendant 
and Succeſſor of Rollo, annex'd it to the Crown of 


England; to which it continued ſubject till King John 


was diſpoſſeſs'd of it by Philip the Second of France 
in the Year 1202. In 1420 it was reconquer*d by 
Henry the Fifth of England; but recover'd, thirty 
Years after, by Charles VII, and by Lewis XI. formal- 
ly annex'd to the Crown of France. The Country is 
well water'd, and the Rivers ſtored with Fiſh. The 
Soil is fruitful, and produces abundance of fine Corn, 
with much leſs Cultivation than is neceſſary in England. 
They have little Wine in this Province, except in the 
Southern Parts; but the Deficiency is ſupplied by Plen- 
ty of Cyder, which is the uſual Drink of the Natives ; 
whence they are leſs ſubject to the Gout and Stone 


than the Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces which abound 


in Vineyards. They have a great many large Foreſts, 
which furniſh them with Game, Timber, and Firing. 
The Air is ſomewhat cold, but wholeſome ; and the 


People are ſtrong, hardy, and of a fair Complexion. 


Behaviour. This gain'd her ſo ſhe is frequently call'd the Maid 


much Credit, that a Body of of Orleans. She was afterwards 
Troops was order'd ' march, taken by the Exgliſb, and burnt 
under her Command, to the Re- at Rouen in 1433, being con- 
lief of Orleans, where ſhe behav'd demn'd as a Witch, a Heretic, 
valiantly, and obliged the Eng- and a Whore. See more in Me- 


They 


E 


y 


They have many Quarries of excellent Stone, ſeveral 
ines of Iron, and ſome of Copper *®. The Normans, 

who were once a free and independent People, are 

very tenacious of their ancient Privileges, ſome” of 


which they have preſerved to this Day, particularly 


that of being governed by their own-Laws, and being 
exempted from ſeveral Taxes: Notwithſtanding viich 


as they are an induſtrious trading People, they fur- 


niſh larger Sums to the Royal Revenue than any other 
Province except Languedoc. They are of a Genius ve- 
ry capable of Arts and Learning; and, in ſhort, are 


good Subjects and good Soldiers, either by Sea or 


Land. 

ON the 241 of April we ſet out from Rees and 
the next Day arriv'd at Po:fyF, a ſmall Town on 
the Seine, about thirteen Miles North-weſt from Paris. 
This Place is remarkable for its Market of hve Cattle, 
from whence the City of Paris is chiefly ſupplied; 
Here are ſeveral Monaſteries, and one Dominican Nun- 


nery. Having refreſh'd ourſelves a little, we left this 


Town, and in a ſhort Time arriv'd at St. Germain s, 
which is pleaſantly ſituated on a Hill near the. Seine, 
about ten Miles from Paris. Here we could not re- 
ſiſt the Temptation of ſtaying a Day or two, to take 
a View of the Caſtle, one of the fineſt Palaces in Eu- 
rope. It was built by Charles the Fifth, and beautified 
and enlarged by ſeveral ſucceeding Monarchs. Lewis 
XIV, who was born here, (as were allo Henry II. and 
Charles IX.) added to it the grand Parterre, the) Val 


7 83 ET * 
wore 2 nen. * 
— bl — 


WY. Mifeon * that near Caen, 
a City i in the Lowwer-Normandy, 
there were formerly Veins of 
Silver and Gold. 

+ It is famous for a Confe- 
rence in 1361, between the Pa- 
piſts and Proteſtants, before 
Charles IX, the Queen- -Mother, 
the Princes, and agreat Number 


of Peers and prelates; ; oh 
Beza in particular defended the 
Principles of the Reformed with 


great Learning and Eloquence. 


+ This Place is remarkable 
for having been the Reſidence of 
our late King James II, and of 
his Queen — Family, after his 
Abdication. 
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ley Garden, and a Terrace above 3000 Paces in length : 
and alſo cut moſt of the Ridings through the neigh- 


bouring Foreſt, which contains upwards of 5000 A- 
cres, and is well ſtock'd with Wild Beaſts, and all 
Sorts of Game. The Paintings in this Palace are ex- 
quiſite, eſpecially thoſe in the Gallery built by Hen- 
ry IV, which repreſent ſome of the chief Cities in Eu- 
rope. Here are abundance of Grotto's, with Water- 
Works the moſt delightful I ever met with. In one 
of thoſe Grotto's are artificial Birds, whofe Notes are 
ſo charming, that they ſeem to exceed the natural 
Muſick of the feather'd Choir. In another is a Repre- 
ſentation of a young Woman playing upon an Organ, 
whoſe Eyes and Fingers are contrived to move ſo art- 
fully, that the Spectator can hardly help thinking her 
to be alive. Ina third we ſee Neptune repreſented in a 


- Ermmphal Chariot drawn by two white Horſes, which 


come out of a Cavern, ſtand a while, and then return 
back with the Sound of Trumpets. In a fourth there 
is an admirable Repreſentation of Orpheus playing on 
his Lute, who keeps Time exactly with his Body and 
Head, whilſt Beaſts, Birds, Rocks, Trees and Plants 
(agreeably to the Poetical Fiction) ſeem to move and 

follow him. In ſhort, the Contrivance of theſe Wa- 
ter- Works is elegant, and the Repreſentations ex- 
tremely natural: But we perceiv'd that many of them 
were decay d, and far ſhort of that Perfection they 


were in about twenty or thirty Years ago. 


- Havixc receiv*d ſo much Satisfaction at this Place, 
we were eaſily induced to ſtep out of our Road, in or- 
der to take a View of the celebrated Palace and Gar- 


dens of Verſailles, one League diſtant from St. Ger- 


main j. Between theſe two Places lies Marli, another 


Palace built by Lewis XIV. The Situation is lofty 


and extremely pleaſant; and the Water-Works are ve- 


ry beautiful, being ſupplied from the ſame Reſervoir 


that furniſhes Yerſailles. We were particularly delight- 
ed with the-grand Caſcade, which reſembles a River 
; | 2 af falling 
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falling from a Precipice. The Baſons below it are 
adorned with Groupes of Figures, and the Gardens af- 
ford a vaſt Variety of pleaſing Objects. os 

We made but a ſhort Stay here, being very impa- 
tient to proceed to Verſailles, of which we had enter- 
tain'd ſo grand an Idea. This Town is ſituated on a 


riſing Ground in the midſt of a Valley, encompals'd 


with little Hills at an agreeable Diſtance. The Coun- 
try abounding with Game, and being fit for Hunting, 
induced Lewis XIII. to build a ſmall Caftle here for a 


HFunting- Seat: But Lewis XIV, being much taken 


with the Situation, began to enlarge it in 1661, and 
it is now one of the moſt magnificent Palaces in the 
World. There are three noble Avenues to it, lead- 
ing from ſo many ſeveral Towns, conſiſting each of 
three beautiful Walks form'd by Rows of Elms, 
which terminate in a large void Space at a proper Di- 
ſtance from the Buildings. The middle Walk of the 
grand Avenue is fifty Yards wide, and each of thoſe 
on the Side of it twenty. At the upper End of this 
Avenue, on each Hand, are the Stables, magnificent- 
ly built, in a ſemicircular Form, wherein the King 
has many hundred Horſes, the fineſt that can be pro- 
cur'd for the Coach or Saddle. From the open Space, 
or Parade, we paſs into the firſt Court, on each Side 


of which are the Apartments of the Secretaries of 


State, and other great Officers of the Crown. Hence 
we aſcend by three Steps into the ſecond Court, which 
is ſomething leſs than the firſt, and ſeparated from 1t 
by an Iron Paliſade ; having a fine Fountain in the 


Middle of it, and ſumptuous Buildings on cach Wing. 


From the ſecond Court we aſcend by five Steps into a 
third, {till leſs than the former, which is pav'd with 
black and white Marble, and has a Marble Fountain 
and Baſon in the Middle, with Statues of gilt Copper. 


This Court is terminated by the Royal Palace; in the 


Front of which is a noble Portico with three Iron Doors 
richly gilt and wrought, by which we enter the Hall 
| and 


EN 


Richneſs and their Elegance. 


Stone as beautiful as M 
ſoilles may be reckon d among the modern Wonders; 
all the curious Models of Itahy, or rather of Europe, 
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and Salons, adorned with Marble Pillars, and excel- 


. Tent Statues and Paintings. The principal Stair-caſe, 


which conſiſts of the fineſt Marble, is above ten Yards 
wide, and is beautified with admirable Paintings and 
Sculptures. The Rooms of the grand Apartment are 
very lofty, and exquiſitely furnith'd, the very Bed- 
ſteads and Tables being of maſly Silver, or 5 Mate- 
rials equally valuable. Throughout this Palace there 


Ns a vaſt Variety of moſt beautiful Marble, brought 


from Italy, Greece, Egypt, and other remote Coun- 
tries. The Cabinet of Rarities is of an octogonal Fi- 


gure, and receives its Light from a Dome or Cupola. 


Here is a Collection of innumerable Curioſities in A- 
gate, Cryſtal, Jewels, Medals, Coins, and other Re- 
liques of Antiquity; with ſeveral Paintings by the 
greateſt Maſters, The Front of the Palace which 
louks towards the Gardens is the fineſt ; and has a Por- 
tico an hundred Yards in length, pav'd with Marble, 
and ſupported by Pillars of the ſame Stone. On this 
Side ts the ſuperb Gallery, the Admiration of all Fo- 
reigners, which is ſeventy-two Yards long, and four- 


teen broad, and has a delightful Proſpect over the 


dens. Between the Windows, which are ſeventy s 
in Number, are Pannels of Looking-Glaſs and Marble 


; Pilaſters, with a great Variety of Buſts and Statues, 


The painted Cieling repreſents the Battles and princi- 
pal Actions of Lewis XIV, with other memorable | 
Occurrences of his Reign: It is alſo adorffd with 
Cartridges: and Gildings, remarkable. both for their 
The Chapel is perfectly 
anſwerable to the(Magnificence of the reſt of the Pa- 
lace, having a Cieling enrich'd with , moſt exquiſite 
Paintings, and ſupported by noble Pillars of a white 
farble. The Gardens of Ver- 


having been conſider d, in order to render them the 


1 perfect of any thing of that Kind. The Water- 


works 


works are certainly inimitable, and cannot fail of de- 
lighting the Spectator: The Fountain of the Pyramid, 


the Caſcades, the Water-Parterre, the Pavilion- 


Fountain, the Triumphal Arch, the Water-Bower, 
the Theatre, and Fountain of Latona *, are ſo ele- 
gantly contriv'd, that it is impoſſible for any one, 
who has not ſeen them, to form an adequate Idea of 


their Beauties, even from the. moſt lively Deſcription. 


The Statues +, Groves, Grottos, Labyrinth, and O- 
rangery, all ſhew a delicate Taſte and Deſign. But 
what is moſt ſurprizing is the grand Canal, ſixteen 
hundred Yards long and ſixty- four broad, on which 
the Court ſometimes divert themſelves in Yatchts 
and Galleys. Towards the Middle, this grand Canal 
is interſected by another; at one End whereof is the 


Menagery, a Place where they keep all Sorts of foreign. 


Beaſts and Birds; and at the other End is the beauti- 
ful little Palace of Trianon, Part of which is hid by 
delightful Groves. That Part of it which appears is 
faced with white Marble, adorn'd with an Order of 
Pilaſters of red Marble, with Windows in form of 
Arches between them. Both within and without it is 
adorn'd with the fineſt Porcelane or China, with 


which even the Floors are laid, and the Rooms lined 


inſtead of Wainſcot. But this may be rather look'd 
on as a Summer-houſe, or Place of Retirement, than 
a diſtinct Palace. What is more ſurprizing than any 


thing we have yet mention'd, is the Manner whereby 


theſe Gardens are ſupplied with Water from the Seine, 
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* In the Middle of a circular 
Baſon is the Figure of Latona, 
with her two Children Apollo 
and Diana. She is repreſented 
making Complaints to Jupiter of 
the Barbarity of the Peaſants of 
Lycia, who had hinder'd her 
from gathering Refreſhments. 
She is ſurrounded by theſe 


Clowns, who for their Puniſh- 


ment are metamorphoſed into 

Frogs, which caſt forth ſeventy- 

four Spouts of Water. The Fi- 

are of white Marble, and 

the Steps which ſupport them of 
green Marble. | 

+ The Duke af Orleans, late 


Regent of France, cauſed ſeveral _ 


of theſe Statues to be remov'd 
from hence to the Tuilleries. 


which 


n 
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which is a W and a half diſtant. This is done 
by a prodigious Machine“, which raiſes the Water 
up to an Aqueduct of thirty-ſix Arches, built on the 
Top of a Hill, from whence it is convey'd through 
large Pipes to the Gardens of Verſailles and Marli . 

Fo this beautiful Place we procecded to St. Cloud, 
an open Town upon the Seine, about two Leagues 
Weſt of Paris, from whence great Numbers reſort hi- 
ther by Water on Sundays and Holidays for their Di- 

verſion. The Royal Palace here belongs to the Dukes 
of Orleans, and is ſituated on the Side of a Hill; with 
the River running at the Bottom. The Gallery and. 
Salon, both painted by Mignard, are very much ad- 
mir'd; as are alfo the Caſcade, and the great Water- 
work, which throws up the Water a hundred-Feet 
bigh. The Gardens, tho! irregular, are very pleaſant, 
having Terraces one above another with an extenſive 
- Proſpect; and the Park is exceedingly agreeable. The 
Town of St. Cloud t is remarkable for its fine earthen 
Ware, which they pretend falls very little ſhort of 
China, Whoever is Archbiſhop of Paris takes tùhge 
Title of Duke from this Place. 

Tak Weather being fine, we went by Water from 
Se. Cloud to Paris; and took Lodgings in the Suburb 
of St. Germain 's, intending to make a conſiderable ys 


„ 'Tis computed, that at 
leaſt 25000 Pounds Sterling are 
annually expended to keep this 
Machine in Repair. 

+ It is a juſt Obſervation of 
2 modern Writer, That it was 
< to ſhew his Grandeur, or ra- 
« ther his V. anity, that Lexis 
4% XIV. made choice of a Place 
*. which had no Water near it, 
< to ered the 
«©. works in the World, which 
% nothing but à boundleſs Trea- 
* ſure could have effected. 


| % And thus, continues he, this 


fineſt Water - 


« Prince, by the wat 9 
«« gant Expences at home, and 
* unneceſſary Wars abroad, 

*© beggar'd his Subjects, and de- 
populated his Country. 
This is too frequently the 
«« Caſe, where a People happen 


_ © to be govern'd by Heroes, or 


« glorious Monarchs, as the 


« World are pleaſed to call the 43 


great Oppreſſors of Mankind. 

1 Oe II. was aſſaſſinated 
here by Clement, a Monk, on 
the firſt of Aug»ft, 1589. 
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in order to take a perfect View of this famous Metro- 
polis, and to get acquainted with the Manners and 
Genius of its Inhabitants. Omitting the various Diſ- 
putes about the Origin of its ancient Name, Lutetia; 
we ſhall only obſerve, that its modern one is molt pro- 


bably derived from Para- Iſis, near Iſis, a well-known 


Goddeſs *, who had ſeveral Temples in the neighbour- 
ing Country, and was particularly worſhipp'd by the 
People, who were thence call'd Para-Jſians or Pari- 
fans, and the City itſelf Paris. At that Time it was 
only a ſmall Town on the little Iſlands form'd by the 


Branches of the Seine, which is ſcarce a twentieth Part 


of the Whole at this Day. It is now of a circular 
Form, encompaſs'd with a Wall, and divided by the 
River Seine into two almoſt equal Parts. The neigh- 
bouring Hills afford good Wine, as the Plains do Corn. 
All the Country about Paris is watered with innume- 
rable Streams, which fall into the Seine and the Marne, 
on the Banks of which are very pleaſant Woods. The 
Hills to the Southward abound with Springs, ſeveral 
whereof are medicinal; and the adjacent Country is 
full of Quarries of Stone, with which the Houſes in 
Paris are generally built. „ 
PARIS is divided into three principal Parts, the 
Town, the Univerſity, and the City. The Town, which 
is the largeſt, contains the Suburb of St. Auibony, the 
Temples, St. Martin, and St. Dennis; and ſtands on 
the North Side of the River. The City conſiſts of 
three little Ilands in the Middle of the Seine, call'd the 
Palais, the Iſle of Notre Dame, and the Louviers, 
which have a Communication with the reſt of the 
Town, and with each other, by ſeveral Bridges. The 
Univerſity lies on the South Side of the River, and 


* Thoſe who have nicely exa- deſs; Part of whoſe Statue, in 
min'd the Carmelites Church, Iron, holding a handful of Ears 
and its Chapel, ſay, that it was. of Corn, is ſtill on the Front of 
formerly a Temple of this God- the Building. 


comprehends, 
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1 beſides the Colleges, the Suburbs of 
St. Germain, St. Michael; St. James, St. Marcellus, 
and St. Victor. Theſe, as well as the others on the 


North Side of the Water, have the Name of Suburbs, 
_ within the Walls) becauſe they were all built 


but about the Year 1702, by an Act of their Council 
of State, it was divided into twenty, Quarters or Wards, 


as follows: viz. 1. The City. 2. St. James's of the 


Shambles. 3. St. Oportune. 4. The Lorvre Quar- 
ter. 5. That of the Palace Royal, or St. Honorius. 
6. Mont Martyr. 7. St. Euſtace. 8. The Halles. 


9. St. Dennis. 10. St. Martin's. 11. The Greve. 


12. St. Paul's, or the Mortellerie. 13. St. Avoye, or 
the YVerreric. 14. The Temples, or Du Marais. 


15. St, Antony's. 16. The Place Maubert. 17. Pn 


Bennet's. 18. St. Andrew's. 19. The Quarter of 
Luxemburg. 20. St. Germain de Prez. 

THz Things that more particularly en "gage a Tra- 
veller's Attention at Paris are, the Palaces, the 
Churches and Abbeys, the Univerſity, Academies, 
Libraries, Hoſpitals, res, Statues, Gates, and 
Bridges. Of each of which in their Order. 

TR Royal Palaces are four in Number, viz. The 


Old Palace, the Louvre, the Tuilleriet, and the Palace 


Royal. 


the Iſland, which from thence is call'd the Palais, and 
was formerly the Reſidence of the King 
till it was appropriated by Lewis XII. to the Unc 
the Parliament and Courts of Juſtice. The great 
Hall is arched with Stone, ſupported by Pillars, and 


very ſpacious ; in which, as in Męſiminſter- ball, are ſe- 


veral Shops; and in the adjoining Chambers the 
Courts of Juſtice are held. In the Chapel of St. Louis, 
which belongs to the Lawyers, they pretend to ſhew 


you the very — which was given to our Saviour 
| apf & 


. Fence that Part which is ſtill, by way of Eminence, 
Call'd the City. This is the genera Diviſion of Paris; 


I. Tux firſt of theſe is ſituated on the Eaſt End of 
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dipp'd in Vinegar and Gall, the Head of the Spear 
with which his Side was pierced, and the purple Robe 
entire with which he was cloathed ; though at Rome 
they ſhew a Piece of it with equal Aſſurance. 

2. The Louvre is ſituated in that Part of Paris 
call'd the Town, on the North-weſt Bank of the Ri- 


ver Seine. It has never been finiſh'd according to the 


original Deſign, otherwiſe it would have been one of 
the nobleſt Palaces in the World. LZewrs XIII. finiſh's 
the Weſt Front, and built a large Pavilion, in form 


of a Dome, over the Gate, ſupported by two Rows 


of Pillars of the Tonic Order. In the Middle of the 
Eaſt- Front , which was built at a vaſt Expence by 


Lewis XIV, and is a hundred and ſeventy-five Yards 


in Length, is the principal Gate, ſupported by forty 
Corinthian Columns. Moſt of the fine Statues and 
Paintings, Wc formerly adorn'd the Louvre, have 
been carried to egal, though there are ſome 
good Pieces yet remaining. On the Portico's of this 
Palace are ſeveral Inſcriptions in Praiſeof the Structure, 
and flattering their late Monarch; of which the two 
following may ſerve for a Specimen : 


I. Non Orbis Gentem, non Urbem Gens habet ullam, 


Urbſve Domum, Dominum nec Domus ulla parem. - 


II. Lowore Domus, Dominus Ludovicus; Regia Rege 
Digna ſuo; Calo eſt bac minor, ille Deo. . 


The Louvre is faid to have neſs of the Materials and Orna- 
been formerly a Hunting - Seat of ments, as well as in the „ 
the Kings of France, and to have of the Situation. 
= the Name of Lupara, | <* Earth no ſuch Race, 
from Lupus, a Wolf, thoſe Crea- People ſuch a Town, . | 
tures 8 principal Game; * No Town ſuch Houſe, 


y Corruption, it came  *© Houſe ſuch Lord po 
to be call'd Louvre. & own. G 
I + The Hoſpital of Bethlehem Þ+ ©© Lowvre's a Palace for great 
in London was built after the & Lewis fit ; 
Model of this Eaſt Front; tho' « God only him exceeds, as 
A falls far ſhort of it in the Rich- „Heav'n does it. 


3. Tux 


TH 
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3. Tux Tuilleries is another fine Palace, or rather 
à Part of the laſt mention'd, being join'd to it by a 
long Gallery built by Henry IV, (which fronts the Ri- 
ver) and ſtanding within the Compaſs of Ground at 
firſt laid out for the Louvre. The Front of this Pa- 
lace is about 336 Yards in Length, having four 
{quare Pavilions, with beautiful Pillars, and a Dome 
in the Middle, It has three Courts before it, and the 
Gardens behind are little inferior to thoſe of Verſailles. 
Here the Quality walk in fine Weather, as they do in 
St. James's Park * at London. The Terrace is almoſt 
600 Yards in Length, and 28 in Breadth, from 
whence we have a fine Proſpect of the City, the Ri- 
ver, and the adjacent Country. The Gallery above- 
mention'd is about 450 Yards long, and 10 Yards 
broad, fill'd with exquiſite Paintings and Sculptures. 
Under this Gallery is the Royal Printing-Houſe, and 
the Apartments of the King's Engravers, Painters, 
Carvers, Watchmakers, and other ingenious Artifi- 
Sers. 1 Sa | 
4. Tux Palace Royal, which ſtands not far from 
the Louvre, was built by Cardinal Richlieu, and con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral large Buildings, ſeparated from each o- 
ther by ſpacious Courts. The Outſide makes no grand 
Appearance, though the Apartments are very noble ; 
the Cardinal, as is ſuppoſed, deſignedly avoiding ex- 
ternal Shew, for fear of drawing on himſelf the Envy 
of the Nobility. Be that as it will, he thought pro- 
per to make a Preſent of it to Lewis XIII, on condi- 
tion it ſhould never be alienated from the Crown. 
The Gardens of this Palace are ſmall, but admirably 


In this Park there is a cer- 
tain beautiful Simplicity, which 
perhaps makes 'it preferable to 
fineſt Gardens. K. Charles II, 


who had a Mind to embelliſſi 


and improve it, ſent to Paris for 
the famous Le Neautre, who laid 


Gut the Gardens of the Tuillerice 


and Yer/ailles : But this French- 


man, after having view'd the 
Park well, adviſed the King to 
let it ſtand as it did, aſſuring him: 
that he could not make any thing, 
better than it was. | 
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well deſigned. The Gallery is fill'd with the Pictures 


of the moſt illuſtrious Perſonages of France, drawn by 


the greateſt Maſters, 64 | 

Arx this Deſcription of the Palaces belonging to 
the Crown, we cannot help mentioning another, viz; 
the Palace of Luxemburg or Orleans, which is ſituated 


on an Eminence in that Part of the Town call d the 


Univerſity, and was built by Queen Mumy de Medicis, 
and bequeathed by Will to her ſecond Son Jobs Ga- 


ſton, Duke of Orleans. It is one of the moſt regular 


and magnificent Structures in Paris; having both its 
Fronts adorned with Pilaſters of the Tuſcan and Doric 


"Orders; But what is chiefly admired in this Palace is 


the great Gallery on the Right, with Paintings by the 
famous Paul Rubens, repreſenting the Hiſtory of the 
above-mention'd Queen from her Nativity to her Death, 
in twenty large Pieces, ten Feet in height, and placed 


between the Windows. | 


Taz Baſtile is not unlike the Tower of London, be- 
ing an ancient Fortification, built at firſt for the De- 
fence of the City, but now made uſe of chiefly as 2 
Magazine, and a Priſon for Criminals of State. The 
Arſenal ſtands at a ſmall Diſtance, furniſh'd with great 
Quantities of Arms for Horſe and Foot. 1 

Tu Town-Houſe; founded by Francis I, and finiſh'd 
by Henry IV, makes no great Appearance. It ſtands 
on the Greve, an open Space by the River-Side, where 
the People aſſemble on Holidays and rejoicing Days 
and where capital Offenders are executed, We ſhall 
now proceed to a Deſcription of their Churches, Ab- 
bies, Monaſteries, Sc. 

Tux Cathedral of Notre Dame is an ancient Gothic 
Structure, ſaid to have been founded by King Childeric 
in the Year 522, and finiſh'd by his Succeſſors. It 
ſtands on a little Iſland in the Seine, to which it com- 
municates its Name. It is built in the Form of a Croſs, 
has a ſmall Spire in the Middle, and at the Weſt-End 
two large ſquare Towers, flat at top, with Galleries 

Vol. I. 2 round 


2 . 


tions upon it in Latin and French. 
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| round them on the Outſide. The Church is ſixty- ſix 


Fathom long, twenty-four broad, and ſeventeen high; 
having its Roof ſupported by one hundred and twenty 
large Pillars. On the Front is a Row of Niches, 
with the Statues of twenty-eight Kings of France, the 
laſt being that of Philip Auguſtus. In the Choir are 


abundance of fine Paintings, rich Tapeſtry, anda great 


deal of Gold and Silver Plate for their Altars. But 
the greateſt Curioſity is the High Altar, begun by 


* Lewis XIII, and finiſh'd by Lewis XIV, compoſed of 


the fineſt Egyptian Marble. At the upper End of the 
Choir, where the Altar ſtands, is an Image of the Vir- 


gin, ſitting at the Foot of the Croſs, with a dead 
, Cbriſt upon her Knees. On the Right Hand is a Fi- 


gure of Lewis XIII. kneeling, cloathed in his Royal 
Robes, and offering his Crown and Scepter to the 


Virgin; on the Left is Lewis XIV. in the ſame Po- 


ſture. Three Angels gilt are placed on each Side, 
carrying the ſeveral Inſtruments of our Saviour's Paſ- 
ſion. In ſhort, the whole Choir is beautified in an 
extraordinary Manner, ſcarce inferior to any in Ita, 
either in the Richneſs of the Materials, or Excellency 
of the Workmanſhip. 

Tux Jeſuits. have ſeveral Churches, and Colleges, 


which are independent of the Univerſity ; particularly 


one with this Inſcription in Capitals on the Front, 
ColLEOIUM Lupovici Macni, The College of Lewis 
the Great. They have a College in the Street of St. 
Anthony, with a magnificent Church of modern Stru- 


| Eture, founded by Cardinal Richlieu; and another in 


the Suburb of St. Germain, with a ſmall Church of ex- 


cellent Architecture. 


Tux Church belonging to the Abbey of St. Gene- 
vie ve, with its Regular Canons, is ſaid to have been 
founded by King Clevis, who has an old Tomb here, 
hut lately embelliſn'd. The great Philoſopher Des 
Cartes has likewiſe a Monument here, with Inſcrip- 


THE 
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Taz ancient Abbey of St. Germain is a venerable 


Fabrick, and was formerly the Place of Interment of 
the Kings of France; many of whoſe Tombs are ſtill 
remaining, and among the reſt that of King Chilperic; 
with a Latin Inſcription upon it, praying, that his 
Bones may never be removed from that Place. Here 
are alſo ſome Monuments belonging to the Scotch Fa- 
mily of Douglaſs. The Library of this Monaſtery 
was formerly reckon'd the beſt in Paris, and till ex- 
ceeds them all in Manuſcripts, the King's Library ex- 
cepted. 

Tar Church of Val de Grace, and the Nunnery; 
were founded by Anne of Auſtria, on the miraculous 
Birth, as they call it, of Lewis XIV, after ſhe had 


been married twenty-two Years without a Child. The 


Altar and Cupola are exceeding fine; and over the 


Portal is a remarkable Inſcription, which ſeems a lit- 


tle profanely to allude to the Occaſion on which this 
Fabrick was erected, Feſu naſcenti, Virginique Matri 
To the Infant Jeſus, and to his Virgin Mother. This 
Church is the Repoſitory of the Heart of the Queen its 
Founder, and that of our Henrietta Maria, Ducheſs of 
Orleans. The Nuns are all of noble Extraction, and 
chuſe a Lady Abbeſs once in three Tears. 

Tax Univer/ity, which gives Name to that Part of 
Paris ſituated on the South-ſide of the River, the 


Parifians pretend is very ancient, and that it formerly 


conſiſted of an hundred Colleges ; which are now re- 
duced to a much leſs Number, of which there are not 
above ten where publick Exerciſes are perform'd. 
Theſe ate the Colleges of 1. Navarre; 2. Du Pleſſis, 
which is a Nurſery to prepare Students for the Sorbonne; 
3. The College of Harcourt, 4. That of Beauvois; 
5. That of the Cardinal Moine; 6. That of De la 

Marche; 7. The College de Lifteux ; 8. The College 


Madam 4% Ia Valiere, one ſtreſſes, retir'd to this Nunnery 
of Lewis the Fourteenth's Mi- after ſhe loſt that Prince's Favour, 
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de Montagu; 9. The College de Graſſins; and, 


10. The College of the Four Nations. Divinity, Law, 
Phyſick, and the Liberal Arts, are ſtudied and pro- 
feſſed in this Univerſity. The Sorbonne and the Col- 
lege of Ndvarre are chiefly appropriated to Divinity; 
the Schools for Law are in 185 Street de Beauvois; 


and the Phyſicians have a fine anatomical Theatre in 


the Street de Boucherie, with a Hall where they read 
Lectures. The Sorbonne, fo calPd from its Founder 
Robert de Sorbonne, is one of the moſt celebrated Col- 
leges in Europe, not ſo much on account of its Build- 
ings, as of the learned — who inhabit it. It 
was but a very mean Structure before Cardinal Richlieu 
rebuilt and beautified it. The Inſide of the Church, 
which is an elegant Fabrick, is adorned with Pilaſters 
of the Corinthian Order, between which are Niches 
fill'd with Statues of Angels and Apoſtles. On the 
high Altar is placed a fine Crucifix of white Marble, 
eſteem'd an admirable Piece of Workmanſhip. In 
the Middle of the Choir is the Cardinal's Tomb, on 
which he is repreſented in a reclining Poſture, ſup- 
ported by Religion, and attended by the Sciences weep- 
ing at his Feet. The Library is a very handſome 


one, and well furniſh'd with Manuſcripts * as well as 


printed Books, having the Cardinal's Picture at one 
nd of the Room, and his Buft in Braſs at the other. 
The Fathers and School Divines are all regularly pla- 


ced according to their Seniority, and their reſpective 


Annotators in Rows underneath. When the Students 


of this College have attended the publick Lectures 


three Years, they take the Degree of Batchelors, and 
wear Lamb-ſkins and Tippets, like the Batchelors of 


Arts at Oxford, In two Years more they are made 


| Among other Curiofities Chay/es V, embelliſh'd with 
they have two large Manuſcript Paintings in Miniature on Vel- 

Volumes of a French Tranſla- lum; an Art that has been loſt 

tion of Liuy, in the Reign of almoſt three hundred Years. 


Licentiates ; 
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Licentiates; and theſe are generally Opponents to ſuchy 
as come to take the Degree of Doctor, which is a Ti- 
tle of great Repute. On theſe Occaſions, Tranſub- 


Rantiation, the Trinity, Incarnation, &c. are frequent- 


ly the Topicks of their Diſputes; in which they uſe 
more Liberty than is commonly taken in Popiſh Coun- 
tries. This College contains Apartments for thirty-ſix 


Doctors, who are ſaid to be of the Society; whereas 


thoſe who are admitted amongſt them before they 
have obtained that Degree are only ſaid to be of the 
the Hoſpitality of the Sorbonne. — The College of the 
Four Nations was founded by Cardinal Mazarin in 
1661, who alſo gave them a good Library, which is 
free for every body at certain Hours of the Day. The 


Faculty of Arts belongs to the fame four Nations, but 


is a different Foundation from that of the College, 
Thoſe of the Faculty have peculiar Houſes allotted 


them; and each Nation annually chuſes its Preſident - 


or Procurator, who is of the Rector's Council, with- 
out whom he tranſacts nothing of Conſequence. The 
four Nations are thoſe of France, Picardy, Normandy, 
and Germany ;, which laſt comprehends all Foreigners, 
as Germans, Italians, Engliſh, &c. --- The Head of 
the Univerſity, calPd the Rector, is elected every three 
Months, whoſe Habit is a Violet-colour'd Gown with 
2 Mantle of Ermins. He has the Precedence, in the 


Univerſity, of all Perſons who are not Princes of the 


Blood. 

Tris Univerſity was formerly exempted from the 
Civil Juriſdiction of Paris, and had its own Courts for 
the Cognizance of Crimes committed by its Members : 
But they have now loſt this, and moſt of their ancient 
Privileges. --—- The Revenues of the Univerſity, which 
formerly aroſe from a Grant of the Letter-Office, were 
reſumed by the Government, and only an annual Pen- 
ſion of 40000 Livres allow'd to the ten Colleges Where 
Exerciſes were held: But the Duke of Orleans, in the 
Year 1619, by Letters Patent conſiderably augmented 

1 this 
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this "FROM ſo that it now amounts to about eleven 
thouſand Pounds _—_— per Annum. With fo ſmall 
Encouragement it may feem ſurprizing that Learning 
ſhould flouriſh in this Univerfity ; but it is chiefly ow- 
ing to an Emulation to ſurpaſs the other Colleges and 
Academies which have of late Years been erected a- 
gainſt them, and an Apprehenſion that they may one 
Day be judged uſeleſs — the State, and Joſe ne little 
Income they at preſent enjoy. 

Brsiprs the Jeſuiis Colleges already hands 
there is another which has no Dependence on the 
Univerſity, viz. the College Royal, founded by Fran- 
cis the Firſt, for Philoſophy, „ Phyfick, 
and the Oriental Languages. 

Tu Academies of this City are, 1. The Academic 
Frangoiſe, which at firſt was only a Society of ingeni- 
dus Men who met together weekly for the Sake of 
Converſation. Being taken Notice of and encouraged 
by Cardinal Ricblieu, they attempted to poliſh and im- 
e the French Language, and were'eſtabliſh'd as an 
Academy by a Royal Edict in 1635. Lewis XIV. 
appointed them an Apartment in he Louvre for hold- 
ing their Aſſemblies. 2. The Royal Academy 
Sciences, which was eftabliſh'd by M. Colbert about 
the Year 1666, conſiſting of Perſons ſkilPd in Philo- 
ſophy, Mathematicks, Se. The Deſign of their In- 
ſtitution is much the ſame as that of the Royal Society 
in London. The Royal Obſervatory, in St. James's 
Suburb, was built I the Uſe of this Academy. It 
is a vaulted Fabrick, three Stories high, without ei- 
ther Wood or Iron- Work; and underncath it is a Cave, 
with little Alleys, into which we deſcend by two 
hundred Steps, from whence one may ſee quite thro? 
the Top of the Houſe to the Sky. This Con- 
trivance was -in order to obſerve the Motion of the 
+ Stars by Day but it does not e the End pro- 


pos 


the Zenith of Paris. —- 3. There was alſo a Royal 
Academy for Painting and Sculpture eftabliſh'd by 
Lewis XIII, and another for Architeure by Lewis XIV. 
The Gobelins was likewiſe erected by Royal Autho- 
rity, for the Improvement of Mechanic Arts in gene- 
ral; where abundance of curious Workmen are em- 
loy'd in making Tapeſtry, Embroidery, Moſaic 
Work, wrought Plate, hard Ware, Fc. zel 
The publick Libraries in Paris are the following: 
Firſt, The Royal: Library, which, according to the 
beſt Account we could get, contains about ſiteen 


Thouſand valuable Manuſcripts, and above eighty 


Thouſand printed Volumes. In the Year 1520, in 


purſuance of an Arret of the Council of State, the 


Books, Medals, and Rarities which were in the King's 


Cabinet at Verſailles, were brought from thence to 


this Library; and it was order'd that ns Book or 
Medal ſhould be lent out on any Pretence, without 
the King's expreſs Command or Permiſſion; but that 


all Perſons, Foreigners as well as others, ſhould have 


free Admiſſion, and proper Accommodations for their 
Studies. 2. The Library of St. Victor, famous for its 
Manuſcripts, and a valuable Collection of printed 
Books, is open to the Publick three Days in a Week. 
3: The Library of Cardinal Mazarin, abovemen- 
tion'd, has been publick ever ſince the Vear 1688. 


4. The Library of M. Niponfonds, Advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, is alſo publick, being left to 
the Order of Advocates on that Condition. 5. The 
Library of the Fathers of the Chriſtian Doctrine, has 
been publick ſince. the Lear 1718. —PFThere are 
ſeveral other excellent Libraries, which are only open 


to the reſpective Societies to which they belong. 


» one can hardly forbear eaſily have foreſeen, and chere 
ſmiling at the Diſappointment, by prevented the fruitleſs Ex- 


which Moore, Partridge, or any 


pence and Labour. 
of our Almanack-Makers, would 


* 
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as the Nuns in the former. 
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PARIS is famous for its Hoſpitals, which are about 
thirty in Number, founded for the Relief of various 
Kinds of helpleſs and diſtreſſed Objects. The chief 
of theſe are, the Hoſpital General, the Hotel Dieu, the 

Hoſpital of Charity, and the Hatel Royal des Invalides. 
IAR Hoſpital General is a vaſt Pile of Building, fi- 


niſn'd by Cardinal Mazarin in 1657; one Part 


whereof is for old Women and Girls, another for 
foundling Children, another for poor Women who 
are ſent Fither to lie-in; and the reſt for Beggars, Va- 
rants, and all Sorts of Poor. In the whole there are 
— eight or ten thouſand People, who are made 
to work when they are well, and have proper Care 
taken of them when ſick. 5 e 


Tux Hotel Dieu, or Houſe of God, is the chief Hoſ: 


pital for ſick Perſons, into which all People are ad- 
mitted, whether Natives or Foreigners; ſo that it is 
ſometimes too much crowded, the uſual: Number en- 
tertainꝰd here being about two thouſand. The Sick 
are attended by the Nuns of St. Auguſtin; which 
troubleſome and dangerous Office is eſteem'd fo meri- 
torious, that Ladies of the firſt Quality * frequently 


Tux Heſpital of Charity is alfo for ſick Perſons, 
where the Friars of St. Jobn perform the ſame Offices 
Bur the moſt "magnificent is the Hotel Royal des 
Invalides, or the Royal Hoſpital for maim'd, aged, 
and diſabled Soldiers, founded by Lewis XIV. in 1670, 
and finiſn'd in 1678. It conſiſts of five Squares, of 
which that in the Middle is larger than the reſt, The 
whole Fabrick-being of hewn Stone, and the Squares 
ſurrounded with Piazzas and Galleries above them, 
makes a very ſplendid Appearance. In the Refecto- 
ries, where the Soldiers eat, moſt of the famous Bat- 


tles and Sieges undertaken by the French in the late 
About forty Vears ago, the charitably employ'd, took the 


Ducheſs of Nemours, being thus Small-Pox and died of ii. 
.. 
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| King's Reign are painted on the Walls. The Apo- 


thecary's Shop is well contriv'd, and well furniſn d; 
and the Sick are attended by the Siſters of St. Laza- 
74s. In this Hoſpital are uſually entertainꝰd two hun- 
dred Officers, ns three thouſand common Soldiers. 
The Officers lie two in a Chamber, and the private 
Men ſix or ſeven in a Room, though each has a Bed 
to himſelf; and every one 1s allow'd to follow what 
Buſineſs he thinks fit. 2 
Tax Royal Phyfick Garden, maintain'd at the King's 
Expence, is ſomething longer, but not broader than 
that of Oxford. Botanick Lectures are read here du- 
ring the beſt Seaſon of the Year for Plants, of which 
this Garden affords a vaſt Variety. It has alſo a good 
Anatomy-School, well furniſn'd with Skeletons. Eve- 
ry body is admitted to ſee the Operations in the King's 
Laboratory; and the Medicines prepared here are gi- 
ven to the Poor. KN | 
That Places, as they are call'd, or Squares in Paris 
are very numerous, of which the principal are, 'the 
Place de Louis le Grand, or des Conquttes, the Place de 
Victoire, the Place Royale, the Place Maubert, and the 


| Greve, which laſt has been already taken notice of. 


Tre Place of Lewis the Great, or of Conqueſts, is a 
large Oftogon, ſurrounded with ſumptuous Buildings; 
but its greateſt Ornament is a fine equeſtrian Statue (in 
Braſs) of the late King Lewis XIV, which 1s placed 
in the Middle of it, on a Marble Pedeſtal fill'd with 
Inſcriptions, relating to the great Actions of that 
Prince's Reign. | 

Tae Place de Victoire is not very large, of an oval 
Figure, and encompaſs'd with uniform magnificent 


Buildings. In the Middle of it is an admirable Statue, 


that Paris is the beſt School in their Hoſpitals, the Ad- 
the World for young Phyſicians tage of their Chymical Le- 
and Surgeons, on account of the ctures, Phyſick-Garden, and 
Freedom allow'd to Strangers of frequent Practice in Anatomy. 
| a” thirteen 


Dr. Northleigh obſerves, _ preſent at the Operations 
in 
van 
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Winden Feet! high, of Lewis XIV, dreſs'd in his 
Robes, with a beautiful Victory behind him, placing 
a Crown on his Head, and under his Feet is a three- 
headed Cerberus. The whole is of Braſs gilt, was caſt 
at once, weighs above 30000 Pounds. The Pe- 
deſtal is of white Marble, twenty Feet high; at the 
Corners of which are the Figures of four Slaves in 
Braſs, larger than the Life: It is alſo adorned with 
Baſs-Reliefs, ſhewing the memorable Events: of this 
Monarch's Reign. Under the Statue is this Inſcrip- 
tion, Hiro immortali: To the immortal Man. This 
noble Monument was erected by the Duke de Ia Feuil- 
lade, and is perhaps the beſt Piece of Statuary in Eu- 
rope; nay, if we may believe the French, it exceeds 
any thing of that Kind that ever was done, either by 
the Greeks or Romans. The grand Inſcription on the 
Pedeſtal runs thus: Ludovico Magno, Patri Exercituum 
Ductori ſemper F; elici, domitis Hoſtibus, protectis So- 
ciis, adjectis Imperio fortiſſimis Papulis, extructis ad Tu- 
telam Finium Armiſſimis Arcibus, Oceano & Mediterra- 
ace inter fe junttis, prædari vetitis toto Mari Piratis, 
emendatis Legibus, delttã Calvinianã Impietate, compul- 
fis ad Reverentiam Nominis Gentibus remotiſſumis, - cun- 
Fifque ſummã Providentid & Virtute domi foriſque com- 
polis; Franciſcus Vicecomes d Aubuſſon, Dux de Ia 
Feuillade, ex Franciæ Parilus & Tribunis Equitum 
unus, in Alobrogibus Prorex, & Prætorianorum Pedi- 
tum Præfectus, ad Memoriam Poſteritatis ſempiternam 
P. D. C. In Eugliſb thus: To Lewis the Great, 
the Father and always — Leader of his Armies, 
having ſubdued his Enemies, protected his. Allies, 
. mighty People to his Empire, built impregna- 
ble Fortreſſes for the Defence of his Frontiers, joined 
the Ocean and Mediterranean . ther“ 25 cone the 


* This — to the flimans means of which — is 4 le 
of Langzedoc, upwards of munication between the Ocran 
2 2 hundred — in length, „ _ the Mediterranean. It was 


Whole 


of a great Market held there on VWedneſday 
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whole Sea of Pirates, reform'd the Laws, eradicated 
Calviniſtical Impiety, compell'd the remoteſt Nations 
to revere his Name, and ſettled all things at Home and 
Abroad with the greateſt Prudence and Valour; Fan- 


cis Viſcount d Aubuſſon, Duke de la Feuillade, Peer of 


France, Colonel of Horſe, Viceroy of Savoy, and 
Captain of the Royal Guards, to perpetuate his Me- 
mory to Poſterity, has erected, dedicated, and conſe- 
crated this Statu. 

Tax Place Royal is a perfect Square, one of the 
largeſt in Paris, with handſome Buildings, and a 
Piazza on every Side. In the Middle of it is a fine 
Equeſtrian Statue of Lewis XIII, erected by Cardinal 
Richlieu, with ſeveral Inſcriptions i in French and Latin, 
expreſſing the memorable Events of that King's Reign. 

Tux Place Maubert is only remarkable on account 
s and Fri. 
days weekly. It lies near the Keys de Tournelle and 
St. Bernard. 

PARIS has adage ewenty Gates, tl he principal of 
which are thoſe of St, Anthony, St. Bernard, St. Denis, 
and St. Martin*; all fine Pieces of Architecture, of 
a great Height. reſembling triumphal Arches, with 
Bals- Reliefs, Trophies, and Inſcriptions, deſign d to 
eternize the Memory of their late Monarch. The 
Great and Little Chatelet deſerve to be mention'd on 
account of their Antiquity, having been the Gates of 
the City when it was confin'd to the Iſland calld .. 


begun in the Vear 1666, u ned over Rivers by Aqueducts, 


the Direction of the celebrated or elſe diverted their Currents 


Engineer M. Riquet and his Sons, another Way. The Voyage be- 
and finiſh'd in the Year 1680. 


Prodigious Difficulties were ſur- 
mounted in the Execution of this 
Work; one Place they dug 
through rocky Hill, almoſt 
two hundred and fifty Yards, to 
make a Paſſage for the Canal, 


8 1588 in other Places W care 


tween the one Sea and the other, 
by way of the Rivers Garonne, 
Lers, and this Canal, may be 
perfarm'd in about fifteen Days. 

* Theſe Gates are not unlike 
that of Temple-Bar in London, 
but conſiderably higher. 


Palais, 
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Palais, form'd by the Branches of the Seine. The 
Great Chatelet, if Tradition ſays. true, was built by 
Julius Cæſar, of which there are now remaining only 
ſome antique Towers, the reſt having been built ſince 
the Lear 1684. Here are held the Courts of Juſtice 
for the Provoſtſhip and Viſcounty of Paris; and it 
ſerves as a Priſon for Criminals, to which Uſe the 
Little Chatelet is alſo appropriated. 

THzrE are ten or twelve Bridges over the ſevergl 
Branches of the Seine, the chief of which are the Pont 
Royal, the Pont Notre Dame, and the Pont Neuf. 

Tun Pont Royal is a plain Stone Bridge, built croſs 
the Seine to the Tuilleries, about the Year 1685, in the 
room of a wooden one, which the Floods had de- 
ſtroy'd. In order to perpetuate the Memory of 
Lewis the XIV;þ, there were lodged in the Stone- 
work of this Bridge ſeveral Cedar Boxes adorn'd with 
the Arms of France, wherein were incloſed twelve 
Copper Medals, twelve of Gold, and twelve of Sil- 
ver, with remarkable Mottos on them relating to his 
great Actions. On one of them Jupiter is repreſented 
with this Motto, Vibrata in Superbos Fulmina, Thun- 
der hurPd againſt the Proud ; and underneath, Genua 
| — Genoa chaſtiſed * : With others in the ſame 

* c | 5 
ITE Pont Notre Dame, or Our Lady's Bridge, ſo 


„ This alludes to his Bom- 
bardment of Genoa in 1684, on 


pretence that they did not ſhew 


him that Reſpe& which a little 
Republick owed to a mighty 
Monarch, and particularly, that 
they had not renounced the 
Protection of Spain when he re- 
quired it of them. The French 
Admiral came before the Place 
about the Middle of May, and 
the Genoe/e refuſing to ſubmit to 
the exorbitant Demands of his 


Maſter, he threw ten thouſand 
Bombs into the Town, burnt 
great Part of it, and among the 
reſt the Doge's Palace; after 
which, the Wind growing very 
high, the French Fleet was 
forced to leave the Coaſt : But 
the Genoe/e, fearing another Vi- 
fit, ſent their Doge himſelf 
next Year to Yer/ai/les to make 
their Submiſſion to this haughty 
Prince. * 


call'd 
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call'd from its lying over that Part of the Seine which 
runs between the Iſland of Notre Dame and the South 
Part of the Town, is alſo of Stone, built by Lewis XII. 
about the Year 1507, and hath Houſes on each Side 
like that of London, but is not near ſo long. 

Tre Pont Neuf, or New Bridge, is a curious Piece 
of Architecture, which lies over both Branches of the 
Seine, on the Weſt End of the Iſland of La Palais. 
It is raiſed on each Side for Foot People to walk on, 
in which reſpect it is more convenient than London- 
Bridge, tho? not ſo large and ſubſtantial. This Bridge 
was begun by Henry III, and finiſh'd by Henry IV, 
whoſe Statue on Horſeback, much larger than the 
Life, is placed here upon a Pedeſtal of white Marble, 
with four Slaves at the four Corners. The Inſcri 
tions and Baſs-Reliefs repreſent the memorable Events 


of his Reign. 


AFTER this Account of the Situation and moſt re- 
markable Buildings of Paris, it may be expected I 
ſhould make ſome Compariſon between it and the City 
of London, with regard to their Extent and Number 


of Inhabitants. Calculations of this Kind, it muſt be 


acknowledged, cannot be made with any great Degree 
of Exactneſs, and are very ſeldom free from Partiali- 
ty. For my Part, by the niceſt Obſervation I could 
make from the Towers of the Church of Notre Dame, 
whence the Circumference of Paris is eaſily ſeen, it ap- 
pears to be much leſs than London, but more circular. 
And as to the Number of Inhabitants, (ſetting aſide 


all other Methods of Computation) how can the Dif- 


ference more evidently appear; than from the Bills of 
Mortality of each City, ſuppoſing them to be equally 
healthful; thoſe of London amounting yearly to about 
ſeven or eight and twenty thouſand People, whereas 
thoſe of Paris generally fall ſnort of that Number by 
one Third at leaſt. The Houſes of Paris, indeed, 
are many of them ſix or ſeven Stories high, and filled 
from top to bottom, there being frequently ſeveral 


— 
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Families in one Houſe ; but then it is to be obſerved, 
that the Royal Palaces, Noblemens Houſes, Colleges 
and Monaſteries, with the Gardens belonging to them, 
take up a vaſt Space of Ground, and the Inhabitants 
in theſe Parts are but very thin. Upon the whole, I 
believe it will be eaſily admitted by any impartial 
Judge, that Paris is neither ſo large nor ſo populous as 
London; but I muſt confeſs it is not worth while to 
contend much about ſuch Matters, which are apt to 
lead us into extravagant Calculations. 

Havmo thus given an ample Deſcription of this 
famous Metropolis, it is time to take a View of the 
Manners, Religion, and Government; not only. of the 


Parifians, but of the French Nation in general: Pre- 


vious to which, we ſhall juſt obſerve with reſpect to 
their Perſons, that they are generally of a lower Sta- 
ture than their Neighbours of Germany or Holland, of 
a much ſlighter Make, but nimble, active, and well- 
proportion d. It muſt be confeſs'd however, that 
there are many tall perſonable Men amongſt them, as 
well as beautiful Women: But it is a common Obſer- 
vation, that both the Men and Women wear ill, and 
that as they grow into Years, their Features appear 
harſh and diſagreeable. 


THERE is a certain Levity in the Genius of the 


French, which diſcovers itſelf in their Diſcourſe, Ge- 
ſtures, and Apparel. In this laſt Particular eſpecially 
they are making continual Variations, their Faſbions or 
Modes of Dreſs changing almoſt as often as the Moon “. 
The Engliſb have of late Years copied this Foppery 
more cloſely than any of their other Neighbours ; for 
the Italians, Spaniards, and Datch, * ſuch In- 


* On this Account, a Veneti- ting thereby, that he a not 
an, who was order'd to paint attempt to paint his Garb, which 
a Frenchman, drew him naked was ſubject to ſuch * Al- 
with a Pair of Shears and a Piece terations, 
of Cloth lying by him, intima- 


ta 
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| conſtancy, do not alter the Faſhion of their Cloaths 


once in an Age. | 
Tre French are remarkable for their Sprightlineſs 
and Vivacity, to which the Air of their 2 their 
Wines and Diet, muſt very much contribute; for thoſe 
who drink Malt-Liquors, and eat great Quantities of 
Fleſh, may well be ſuppoſed to be heavier and flower 
of Apprehenſion, though they may be of a larger 
Size, and more capable of laborious Employments. 


Paris may be look'd on as a great School of Politeneſs; 


but Foreigners are too apt to make themſelves ridicu- 
lous by imitating Faſhions and Geſtures, for which 
they have not a natural Genius. The French abound 
in formal Compliments and Ceremony, not only to 
Strangers but to one another; and this exceſſive Com- 
plaiſance frequently degenerates into the meaneſt Flat- 
tery. Nor is this Vice predominant at Court only, 
but prevails amongſt People of the loweſt Claſs, who 
ſeem to reverence thoſe who are a Degree above them ; 
ſo that by a fawning infinuating Behaviour many of 
that Nation have rais'd their Fortunes in other Coun- 
tries, who have then become no leſs imperious than 


they were humble before, whilſt in a State of Depen- wm 


dence. 


Ir is obſervable, that the French allow their Wo- 
men all imaginable Freedoms, and are ſeldom troubled 
with Jealouſy ; nay, a Frenchman will almoſt ſuffer 
you to court his Wife before his Face, and is even an- 
gry if you do not admire her Perſon: And indeed, 
by the Liberties J have often ſeen a married Lady uſe, 
I have been at a Loſs to diſtinguiſh her Huſband 
from the reſt of the Company. But I would not by 
this Deſcription give the Reader a diſadvantàgeous Opi- 
nion of all the French Ladies, as if there were none a- 
mongſt them eminent for Virtue and Modeſty : The 
whole Sex ought not to be reproach'd for the Miſcon- 
duct, or rather the innocent Wantonneſs, of a few. 

LiT1G10usNEss, or a Readineſs to commence _ 

Uts 
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Suits on trifling Occaſions, is a Vice to which the 
French are very much addicted. This finds Buſineſs 
for the ſeveral Parliaments of the Kingdom, which 
are moſt of them no more than Courts of Judicature, 
and the laſt Reſort in civil Cauſes where the Crown 
does not think fit to interpoſe. Another Inſtance of 
their peeviſh Temper and quick Reſentment is, their 
Proneneſs to Quarrels, and eſpecially Duelling; to 
ſuppreſs which Practice Lewis XIV. publiſh'd and put 


in Execution very ſevere Edicts; a noble Attempt, 
and which reflects truer Glory on that Monarch than 


many other Actions of his Reign. 

Taz French are commended for their ready Obe- 
dience to their Governors, and an extraordinary Love 
and Veneration for their Prince; and yet civil Wars 


have been as frequent in France as any other Country, 


while the People had any Liberties left to contend for, 


or Hopes of having their Grievances redreſs'd. But 


as all ſtruggling to recover their ancient. Privileges 
would now be ineffectual, as they have neither Money 
nor Forces to oppoſe the numerous ſtanding Army of 
the Crown, it is perhaps their Wiſdom to make a Vir- 
tue of Neceſſity, and pretend to be contented with 
what they cannot remedy*, _ 


Ax Itch for Gaming has infected the Generality of. 
the French, and may be deem'd one of the Plagues of 


the Nation: And yet one would think it e 


for People who ſeem naturally reſtleſs, and deſirous of 


moving from Place to Place, to fit cutting and ſhuf- 
| fling the Cards for five or fix Hours together. The 

ies ſay of a Man who does not play, that he is a 
uſeleſs Piece of Lumber; and all manner of Converſa- 
tion ceaſes, even the Addreſſes of the warmeſt Lovers, 
as ſoon as Cards are brought upon the Carpet. At 
Court, where Lanſquenet is the uſual Game, they play 


— 13 fit ae | 
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deepeſt ; and many of the Nobility have impair'd their ; 
Fortunes, for the Sake of the Honour to be one of a. 
Party with the King. ---- Beſides this Evening-Diverſion 


of Gaming, they have two different Kinds of Play-. 


hbuſes, one for Opeta's, and another for Comedies. 
The Opera's are extremely fine, the Scenes beautiful, 
the Mufick and Singing admirable, the Stage large 
and fill'd with good Actors, who have great Variety 
of rich and proper Dreſſes. The Theatre for Come- 
dies is much the ſame, but ſomewhat leſs. They 


avoid all Obſcenity and Immorality upon the Stage as 


much as poſſible, and yet are frequently prohibited 
acting, at che Deſur of ee 7 727TH 

Tae Nobility and Gentty of France never apply 
themſelves to Trade, of if they do, they loſe their 
Quality; nor indeed is this Way of making their For- 
tunes ſo ſuitable to their Genius. A French Gentle- 
man is more cut out for a Courtier of an Officer, or, 


if he be of a ſerious Diſpoſition, and a Man of 


Letters, here are numerous Preftrments to be met 
with in the Church : And indeed, through the En- 
couragement given to the liberal Arts in France during 
the laſt Cefitury, this Country has produced abun- 
dance of learned Men, who always make the greateſt 
Advances in their Studies, when they have a Proſpect 
of being 'well-rewarded. . 
As to the military Virtues of the French, it muſt 
be granted they have brought the Art of War to great 
Perfection, know well how to attack or defend a 
Place, and none are better ſkilPd in Fortification. 
Their Horſe, eſpecially their Gendarmerie, were de- 
»Naoybility is loſt by follow: preſsly permit all Perſons to ap- 


ing any Trade, mechanic Art, or ply themſelves to foreign Com- 
mean Office or Employment; merce, without forfeiting their 


1 but when Lewis XIV. endea- N obility. The French include 


your'd to reſtore and encourage all their Gentry under the gene- 
the Maritime Affairs of France, ral Title of Nobility or Nobleſſe: 
he did by his Declaration ex- 
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ſervedly eſteem'd very good Troops, till they were 
miſerably broke at the Battle of Hochſtet; and indeed 
it was to their Supetiority in Cavalry that the French 
owed their Succeſſes at the, Beginning of the War. 
Their Foot alſo are exceedingly well diſciplin'd, but 
are generally born down by the Weight of the Dutch, 
German, or Engliſh Infantry, who are Men of a larger 
Stature. Senſible of this, the French uſually avoid 
coming to an Engagement, unleſs they have a Supe- 
riority in Numbers; for Horſes and Men of a ſmall 
Size will never be a Match for thoſe of a larger Bulk, 
if there be not a Diſparity in the Conduct of the Ge- 
nerals, an Advantage of Ground or Situation, or ſome 
other Circumſtance in their Favour : And this we may 
_ fay in regard to the Courage of any People, that let 
their Enemy out-number * them by one Man in ſix, 
eight, or ten, they will run a great Hazard of being 
defeated, let their natural or acquir'd Courage be ever 
ſo ſuperior. * 

Tux French are more extravagant in their Dreſs 
than in their Diet . It is certain they eat not near 
the 2 of Fleſh that the Exgliſb do, nor do 
they often dreſs it in the ſame Manner. Soups, Fri- 
caſſees, Ragouts and Haſhes, ſeaſon'd with Onions, 
Spices, and Herbs, are generally preferr'd before 
whole Joints of Meat boiled. or roaſted ; and what 
they do boil or roaſt has ſcarce a Drop of Gravy left 
in it. They often keep their Meat ſo long before 
they dreſs it, that an Engliſbman would think it fit for 
nothing but the Dunghill; and indeed, were it not 


Ho ſenſible the famous 
Luxemburg was of ſuch an Ad- 
vantage from a profane 


laſt War in Flanders, that a 
French Officer cover'd with Gold 


age, appears 
Saying of his, That let him have 
a Superiority of ten thouſand Men, 
he would give Providence Leave 
to take his Enemy's Side. 

- + It was obſerv'd, during the 


Lace would dine upon a Roll 
and a few Raifins, or perhaps a 
Diſh of Soup and Herbs, when 
an Engliſb Officer of the ſame 
Rank would ſpend four or five 


Shillings at an Ordinary, 
Ts for 


= 
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for their Herbs and high Seaſoning, it would ſearc 


be eatable. But if they eat leſs Meat than we do, 
they eat twice the Quantity of Bread, which in France 
is generally very light and good. In Lent the com- 
mon People feed much on white Kidney-Beans and 
white Lentils; which is a Sort of Pulſe not khown in 
England, The French are great Lovers of Sallads; 
Roots, &c. and particularly are very fond of Sorrel, 
with which they plant whole Acres: But they ſeem 
to delight in nothing more than Muſhrooms; with 
which their Markets are ſupplied all the Year round 
for when they do not grow naturally in the Fields, 
they raiſe them on artificial Beds in their Gardens, and 
have many of theſe forced Crops in a Year. Their 
Pears; Apples, Plums, Peaches, and other Fruits are 


admirable; which it would be too tedious to enume- 


rate and deſcribe, The Wines about Paris are ſmall, 
but good in theif Kind: Thoſe of Buigundy and Cham- 
pugne are moſt admired; and indeed not without Rea- 
ſon ; for they are light and eaſy upon the Stomach, 
and give little Diſturbance to the Brain, if drawn from 
the Hogſhead, or looſe bottled. The Cyder of Vor- 
mandy, before mention'd, is alſs much drank in Pa- 
vis: It is made of an Apple which is ſo bitter and 


| difagreeable as not to be eaten; and yet the Cyder 


is as ſweet as new Wine, will keep good many Years; 
and mends by Age in its Colour and Tafte. The 
Frenth have of late introduced the Ufe of Strong- 
Waters, as Ratifia, Citron-Watet, and many other 
Sorts, of which they drink freely after their Feaſts and 
Entertainments. In ſhort; they are far from being 
the ſober People they were in the laſt Century. 

As to their Exercifes, there are few French Gen- 


tlemen who do not learn to dance, to ferce, and ride 


the great Horſe. Huiting is alſo pretty much in Uſe 
amongſt them : But the Time of People of Quality 
taken up in viſiting in their Coaches, and 
in the Evening they take the Air in the Courſe, which 

2 D 2 conſiſts 
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conſiſts of three pleaſant Walks of Trees along the 


Banks of the Seine, at each End of which are magni- 
ficent Gates, and in the Middle a Circle to turn in. 


One may ſometimes ſee here ſix or ſeven hundred 


r 5 | 
Jo give an Account of the Religion of the an- 
cient Gauls, the firſt Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in 
France, the Oppoſition made by the Albigenſes to the 
Errors and Encroachments of the Church of Rome, 
the Introduction of Calviniſin, the Civil Wars that 
happen'd in this Kingdom on account of Religion, 
and the Perſecution and Maſſacres of the Proteſtants ; 
I fay, to do this would take up too much Time, and 
is rather the Buſineſs of an Hiſtorian than a Travel- 
ler. Every one knows, that the Roman- Catholic is the 
eſtabliſh'd Religion in France; but the Gallican Church 
pretends to enjoy greater Liberties and 8 
and to be leſs ſubject to the See of Rome, than any 
other Church of that Communion. However, there 


are at preſent two great Parties in the Kingdom, the 


one zealous in defending the Rights of the Gallican 
Church, and the other indefatigable in aſſerting the 
Pope's Supremacy. The Truth of the Matter is, that 


as the Kings of France are no farther ſubject to the 


Holy See than their Intereſt or Incliyation leads them, 
conſequently the Privileges which the Eccleſiaſticks 
enjoy are derived from the Crown, and liable to be 


reſtrain'd or revok'd at the Pleafure of their Mo- 


narchs. The French Clergy have always diſown'd 
the Authority of the Pope over Princes in Temporal 
Affairs; and though his Spiritual Power be acknow- 
ledged, yet it is limited in France by ancient Canons 


and Councils; for the Gall:ican Church has ever aſ- 


ſerted the Authority of the Pope to be inferior to that 
of a General Council. n oh 
Tux King nominates to all Biſhopricks and Ab- 
bies, and the Pope afterwards grants his Bulls of Con- 
ſecration to the Biſhop, who ought to be IO 
ears 


— 


Son A i eb i 
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Years of Age before his Nomination; whereas the 
Age requir'd for Abbots and Priors is but twenty- 
three. , The Crown ſeizes the Temporalties of all va- 
cant Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks ; and has the 
Preſentation of vacant Benefices, till the nominated 
Biſhop has taken his Oath of Fidelity. The King 
alſo Ne grants Penſions to Laymen out of the 
Revenues of Biſhopricks and Abbies. N 


1 
* 


Tur Aſſemblies of the Clergy of France are of 
two Kinds; the one call'd General, conſiſting of the 


Deputies or Repreſentatives of all the Eccleſiaſtical 


Provinces ; the other Private, becauſe compoſed: of 
ſuch Biſhops only as are about Paris, who are calPd 


to treat of ſome Matter of Importance, when Time 


will not permit to aſſemble the Deputies of the diſtant 
Provinces. The General Aſſemblies are divided into 
Ordinary and Extraordinary ; the latter are call'd only 
on great Emergencies, and treat of the general -At- 
fairs of the Church of France, of Matters of Faith, 
Manners, or Diſcipline. The Ordinary Afſemblies 
are again divided into Great and Leſſer, which are 
held alternately at the Diſtance of five Years; that 
is, if one be in 1740, the other will be in 1745. 
The Buſineſs of the Great Aſſemblies is to renew 
their Contract for paying their Tenths * to the King, 
which is in Force ten Years : The Leſſer are held to 


take the Accounts of the Receiver-General. But both 


the one and the other grant the King a farther Sup- 


phy, under the Name of a Free-Gift, which is more 


or leſs according to the Exigencies of the State. 
FRANCE contains eighteen Archbiſhopricks, and 
a hundred and thirteen Biſhopricks. The Number of 


Abbies for Perſons of both Sexes, with the leſſer Con- 


„This Supply, though it has way of Free-Gift is uſually nam'd 
obtain'd the Name of Tenths, by the Government, which ſel. 


bas been ſometimes more, ſome- dom abates much of its firſt 


times leſs than in that Propor- Demands 
tion: And the Sum raiſed by . 
: 2.3 vents, 
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vents, is amoft incredible ; inſomuch that it is com- 
uted there are upwards of 200,000 Monks and Nuns 
in the Kingdom, and that the Revenues of the Cler- 
gy and Religious Houſes of all Kinds amount to 
rwenty-ſix Millions Sterling per Aunum. We come 
now to the Civil Government of this Monarchy. . 
NoTrinG of Conſequence relating to the Publick 
Weal was formerly decreed or enacted but by the 
Conſent of the Three Eſtates, conſiſting of the Re- 
preſentatives of the Clergy, the Nobility, and that call'd 
the Third Eftate*. Theſe Aſſemblies were annual, 
or calFd oftner as Occaſion requir*d;; but none have 
been convened ſince, the Year 1614, the French Kings 
having made themſelves abſolute ſince that Time. 
The legiſlative Power is now veſted; ſolely in the 
King ; 3 his Edifs have the Force of Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England, and he appoints Judges and Officers 
to put them in Execution. The Courts wherein Ju- 
ſtice is now uſually, adminiſter'd in France are their 
Parliaments, which are fifteen in Number, in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Kingdom; theſe have each their re- 
ſpective Diſtricts, and are the laſt Reſort in all Caſes 
where the Court does not particularly interpoſe. Theſe 
Parliaments conſiſt of a certain Number of Preſidents 
and inferior Judges, who purchaſe their Places, and 
keep them for Life, unleſs they are guilty of ſome 
notorious Breach of their Duty. The Parliament of 
Paris is much the moſt conſiderable of the Kingdom, 
being that wherein the King's Edicts are recorded 
and promulged before they have the Farce of Laws, 
and which is frequently honour'd with the Royal Pre- 
ſence.  Heretofore the Aſſembly uſed to deliberate 
and debate on the Subject of the King's Edicts before 
they regiſter!d them; but now they are forced to do 


This cgmprehends their ny. others from which the No- 
- Tradeſmen, D 9 and Huſ- - bility and Gentry are exempred, 

andmen or Peaſants, who are as allo to the 8 of Sol- 
Pable to the Land. J. ar and ma- diers. 


it, 


it, 


f 
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it, in Compliance with his arbitrary Will, without 


entering into the Merits of the Caſe *. The Princes 
of the Blood have a Seat and Voice in this Parlia- 
ment at the Age of fifteen, and the Peers of France 


at twenty-five ; with this Difference, that the Princes 


of the Blood enter as of Right, but the Peers muſt 
previouſly take an Oath appointed for that Purpoſe. 
Whatever concerns the Perſons, Eſtates, or Privi- 
leges of Peers, ought to be determin'd in the grand 
Chamber of this Parliament, for which it is calld the 
Parliament of the Peers : And this Chamber alfo 
takes Cognizance of all Cauſes relating to the Crown, 


excluſively of the other Parliaments of the Kingdom. 


Tuis celebrated Aſſembly is compoſed of ſeyeral 
Chief Preſidents, ſome honorary Counſellors or Judges, 
four Maſters of Requeſts of the Houſhold, twenty- 


one Preſidents à Mortier, (ſo call'd from the Form 


of their Caps) two hundred thirty-two other Coun- 


ſellors or Judges, an Attorney-General, Advocates, 


Solicitors, Regiſters, Notaries, Secretaries, Sc. Theſe 
Members are diſtributed into, 1. The Grand Cham- 


It muſt be confeſs'd how- 


ever, to the Honour of this Par-- 


lament, that they have often 


made a noble Stand for Liber- 


. In particular, during the 
Adminiſtration of the late Duke 
of Orleans, they conſtantly op- 
poſed the Mi/3//ipi Project, and 
the reſt of his deſtructive 
Schemes, and refuſed to regiſter 
ſuch Edits as evidently tended 
to the Ruin of their Fellow- 
Subjects. Hereupon the Duke 
aſſembled an Army of forty or 
fifty thouſand Men in the Neigh- 


bourhood of Paris, in order to 


keep the Parliament in Awe ; 


but being till apprehenſive of 
an Inſurrection, he order'd that 


High Court to remove to Pox- 
toiſe, about eighteen Miles from 
Paris, on pain of their being 
declar' d Rebels; and erected a 
new Tribunal to regiſter Edicts 
during their Receſs, or rather 
Baniſhment. e 
+. But it appears from Hiſto- 
ry, that State-Criminals, of what 
Rank ſoever, are frequently tried 
by Judges or Commiſſioners no- 
minated on purpoſe _ by the 
Court; and that the Peers of 
France have in a manner- loſt 
their Privilege of being tried 
only by Parliament: For which 
they are chiefly indebted to the 
Admjꝑiſtrations of the famous 
Car Richlieu and Maxarin. 
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Wo Lis Five Chambers of Inqueſts; and, 3. Two of 
equeſts. Their Habits, on Days of Ceremony, are 
very noble, and command Reſpect. | 

Bes1Dzs the Courts or Parliaments above-mention'd 
for the Adminiſtratian of Juſtice, there are many in- 
ferior ones, from which Appeals lie to the higher 
Courts. France is alſo divided into Generalties or In- 
tendancies, in each of which the King has an Inten- 
dant, who takes Cognizance both of civil and crimi- 
nal Cauſes, and has the Care of the Finances or Re- 
* and whatever concerns his Majeſty” 8 Inte- 
re 1 

Tux great 3 by which all Affairs of State 

are. managed, are the ſix fallowing. 1. The Council 
State. 2. The Council of Finances. 3. The 

Huncil of Diſpatches, or that of the Secretaries of 
1 4. The Privy-Council. 5. The Council of 
Conſcience. And, 6. The Council of Commerce. 

Tups much may ſuffice with reſpect to the Man- 
15 Religion, and Government of France: I ſhall 

BY make ſome few Obſervations more as to its Alt, 

and principal Commodities and Manufactures. 

i Tuę Air of France in general may be reckon'd 
temperate, equally exempted from the Extremities af 
Heat and Cold; on which Account it is preferable to 
Germany and the northern Nations on one Hand, as it 
is to Spain and Tah on the other. Indeed, in the 
Southern Parts the Summers are frequently hotter, 
and in the Northern Provinces the Winters are NV 
than we have in England. 

Tax French are more ſenfible of the Cold than we 7 
are, becauſe their Summers are uſually. warmer, and 
they are not ſo well ſupplied with Fi iring ; ſo that the 

People ſuffer. extreme Hardſhips in a ſevere Sea- 
ſon. -— The Soil is generally fruitful, and the Face of 
the Country beautiful and pleaſant. It is extremely 
well water'd with Rivers, many of them navigable ; 
of which the Chief are the Loire, the Rhone, the Ga- 

ronne, 
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ronne, and the Seine: And as it has the Britiſh Channel 
on the North, the Atlantic Ocean on the Weſt, and 
the Mediterranean on the South, no Country can be 
better ſituated for the Advancement of Trade and 
Navigation. The chief Commodities of the Coun- 
try are Wine, Brandy, Oil, Flax, Iron, and Salt; 
and ten Manufactures are, Gold and Silver Stuffs, 
wrought Silks, Velvet, Gold and Silver Lace, Rib- 
n Tapeſtry, Linnen and Glaſs. — In ſhort, 
Francę produces all things neceſſary and deſirable in 
Life, and perhaps wants nothing but Liberty to render 
it one of the richeſt and happicſ} Kingdoms in the 
World. 
Mosr of the Royal Palaces in the Neighbourhood 
of Paris have been already deſcrib' d; but, that I 
might not break into the Account I have been giving 
of this City and the Kingdom in general, I omitted 
mentioning the Palace of Meudon, to which we paid 
A Viſit about a Fortnight after our Arrival in Paris. 
Tuis Palace, the uſual Reſidence. of the Dauphin, 
1s about ſix Miles from Paris, and ſtands on an 
Eminence in the Middle of a pleaſant Foreſt. The 
Avenue which leads to it is three Quarters of a Mile 
in Length; on the Right of which is a Convent be- 
longing to the Capucbins, and on the Left the Vine- 
yards of Meudon. At the Entrance of the Court is a 
jarge Pile of Building on each Hand, which open in 
form of a Semicircle, but are not join d to the Body 
of the Palace. In the Middle of the Front is a lofty 
advanced Building, with a Portico, enter d by three 
Doors; above it runs an Order of Arches and Pillars 
finely deſign d, above them another Onder accompa- 
nied with Pilaſters, and over all is a Frontan with two 
admirable Statues in a cumbent Poſture. The Wings 
are not ſo high as the principal Building, and each of 
them terminated by a ſquare Pavilion. The Front 
next the Gardens is much like this already deſcribed, 
excepting the Portico. . Gardens are * much 
admire 
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admired for their fine Walks, Parterres, Canals, and 
Water-Works ; and a Grorto pav'd with ſpotted Por- 
phyry. The adjoining Park is Seppel 'd with a 
a Wall, and adorn'd with Baſons and Reſervoirs 
of Water. The Woods are cut through and divided 
by beautiful Ridings, among which is one diſtin- 
guiſk'd by the Name of the Dauphin, which Ee. ds to 
IA . Gates of Paris. This Palace has formerly been 
very richly furniſhed, and adorned with excellent Sta- 
— Paittings, Sc. which have been ſince remov'd. 
Br Town of Meudon is not remarkable for any thing, 
except its good Stone-Quarries, and a pleaſant Gar- 
den belonging to the Capucbins Convent abovemen- 
n 
Wr ought zun to mention RTE Royal Palace, 
called Madrid, ſituate at a little Diſtance from Paris. 
Ir was built by Francis I. and conſiſts of one large Pile 
of Building, flank*d by: two grand Pavilions.” It has 
the River Seine on one Side, and a Wood on the other; 
but has been much N e being neither finiſh'd 
nor furnifh'd. - a 
Havmo ſtaid three Months very ag exrecubly/i in this 
famous Metropolis, we reſolv'd to ſpend the Remain- 
der of the Year in viewing the Southern Parts of 
the Kingdom; and accordingly ſet out for Fontaine- 
- bleau, about thirty Miles South-Eaft from Paris. The 
Road 1s paved all the Way, and has a great many fine 
Houſes near it, particularly Prritbourg and Choi; 
the latter of which is pleaſantly fituated by the River- 
Side, and is built entirely in the modern Taſte. - For- 
- fainebleat is Iituated in the Middle of a large Foreſt, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the Royal Caltle or Pa- 
0 lace there, from whence it received its Name; ; the 


© * *Tis id, that 1 Fran We ee he uried the 
eis gave it this rag Money to this Palace, alledging 


in * bis Treacywith he had fulfill'd his Treaty by 
7 he en Priſoner at this Equivocation. But this Sto- 


Mad id, to come and pay his ry has not the leaſt Foundation. 
| | Palace 


in the Middle of them, — The Wine of Champagne 
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Palace being ſo denominated from a noble Fountain in 
one of the Courts. The Foreſt, which is well ſtor'd 
with Deer and all Sorts of Game, has a great many 


long Roads cut in it for the Conveniency of Hunting. 


* — Palace is an irregular Pile of Buildings, beca 

all the Kings from Francis I. to Lewis XIV. have 
made conſiderable Additions to it; fo that the whole 
contains about nine hundred Rooms. The Galleries 
are fill'd with excellent Paintings, and the Gardens are 
adorn'd with Statues, P * s, fine Walks, 
Canals abounding with, Ca . and every thing 


that can render a Place delig Art Many of % Ciel 


ings are alſo painted by the moſt rd Lalian 
Maſters... The Foreſt of Fontainebleau was l | 
call'd the Foreſt of Bievre, and contains above twen 

ſix thouſand Acres, This Palace has alſo a fine Par 
which, though not ſo much adorned as the Park at 
Verſailles, has remarkable Beauties, not to be met 
with in that. For my Part, I muſt confeſs that Fan- 
tainebleau appears to me much more agreeable than 
Verſailles does, notwithſtanding all its Magnificence : 
In the former, Art and Nature ſeem to have ated in 
Concert, in the latter, Nature ſeems to have had no- 
thing to do, every Thing being the Work of Art, 
and too much adorned. 

From Fontainebleau we had a pleaſant Day's Jones 
to Sens in Champagne *. This ancient City ſtands on the 
River Janne, is large and well- built, and an Archbi- 
ſhop's See, who calls himſelf Primate of the Gauls and 


Germans. The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Stepben, is 


a magnificent Structure, with two great Towers; and 
at the Foot of the chief Altar is a golden Table, en- 
rich'd with precious Stones, upon which are the four 
Evangeliſts in Baſs-relief, with St. Stephen on his Knees 


* The Middle of this Pro- it obtain d its Name, the Word 


Vince conſiſts chiefly of wide implying a flat open Country. 


F ields, and Plains, from whence 
has 
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gs a great Reputation; but we found by Experience 
125 ey ſend the beſt to Market, and keep their worſt 
at home. This Province, beſides Wine, produces 
Plenty of Corn, Wool, Iron, Wood, Cattle, and 
rood Paſture; and their principal Manufactures are 
t oſe of Linnen, Woollen, and Iron. The Inhabi- 
tants are accounted frugal and induſtrious, are addict- 
ed to Hunting, and make good Soldiers. This Pro- 
vince was formerly govern'd by Counts of its own, 
the laſt of Which was Henry I, King of Navarre, 
whoſe Daughter Jane, the only Hue left by him, 
Married Philip the: Fair, King of France,” whereby it 
became united to that Crown. 
"Pro eng we, proceedet” to another ancient City 
call'd Auxerre," fituate alſo on the River Tonne, in the 
North-Weſt Corner of Burgundy. It is a Biſhop's See, 
has a fine Cathedral, eight Pariſh- Churches, and ſe- 
Veral Convents, beſides the Jeſuits College. Great 
Quantities of good Wine, for which this Province is 
deſervedly famous, are ſent by Water from hence to 
Paris: But I ſhall be able to give a better Account of 
their Wines, when I have travell'd farther into the 
Country, and taſted a little more of them. There being 
nothing very remarkable in this City, we ſet out for 
Dzion, the Capital of Burgundy. Our Journey was very 
agreeable, the Road being good, the Weather fine, 
and the Vineyards now appearing in all their Beauty. 
The Places on the Road merit no particular Deſcription. 
'In three Days Time we artiv'd at Dijon, pleaſantly 
Ftästedd in 4 Plain between two Rivers. Its Forti- 
fications are ſtrong, though ancient; and it has a Ca- 
ſtle flank'd | with four large round Towers. The 
Public Buildings in this City, are, the Church 
of the Carthafians, adorned with the Tombs of the 
Dukes of Burgundy ; an ancient Royal Palace“, the 


n this Palace the Governor the Hands of the Dukes of Bour- 
of the Province reſides, Which ben, of the Branch of Conde. 
* has of late Years been in 


Town- 


mY * 
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Town-houſle, - ſixteen Churches, two Abbeys, and five 
Hoſpitals. It is the Seat of à Parliament, granted 
them by Lewis XI. in 1477. Burgundy was anciently 
a Kingdom, which laſted about an hundred and twen- 
ty Years, and was firſt united to the Crown of France 
by Clothaire I. After which Time it was again ſepa- 
rated from the French Monarchy, and govern'd by 
various Kings and Dukes, till the Year 1361, when 
Duke Philip dying without Iſſue, it was re- united to 
the Crown of France; to which, after other Changes, 
it now remains annex d. This Province, beſides its 
excellent Wines, has Plenty of Corn and Cattle, and 
very good Paſturage. The.People in general are brave 
and ingenious; but ſomewhat more inclinable to 
Drinking than thoſe of other Provinces, which needs 
not be wonder'd at, conſidering the Temptation their 
Country affords. The Duchy of Burgundy is the firſt 
Peerage of France, giving Title of Duke to the Dau- 
phin's eldeſt Son. 75 ä © 
Havinc ſtaid about a Week in this City, we pro- 
ceeded to * Chalons, about forty Miles South-Eaſt of 
Dijon, and in the ſame delightful Province. It ſtands 
on the River Saone, (which here forms an Iſland) and 
has a handſome Stone Bridge, and one of Wood, over 
its Branches. It is a well-built ſpacious Town, has 
good Fortifications, and a Citadel with four Royal Ba- 
ſtions. It is a Biſhop's See, who has alſo the Title of 
of Count. The Antiquity of this Place appears from a 
great Number of Statues and Inſcriptions, as alſo from 
the Ruins of an Amphitheatre, and other publick 
Buildings. The Cathedral is a noble and beautiful 
Structure; beſides which it has many Pariſh-Churches, 
ſeveral Convents, and a fine College of Jeſits. Here 
is good Wine, Plenty of Fiſh and other Proviſions, 


This City ſuffer'd much anciently the Reſidence of the 
during the Civil Wars, and was Kings of Burgunay, as well as 
taken by the Proteſtants in 1562, Dijen. HD 

but quitted ſoon after. It was 


and 
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and the Country round about is pleaſant and fruitful. 
The Trade of this City is conſiderable, having an eaſy 
. Communication with Lyons by means of its River, 
which falls into the Rhone at that Place. I forgot to 
mention, that in our Road from Dijon we paſs d 
through Beaune, which deſerves Notice for the Beauty 
of its Vineyards, reckon'd to produce the beft Wine 
in all Burgundy. 1 
AT Chalons we took Water, and had a very agree- 
able Paſſage down the Saone to Macon or Maſcon, 
which is ſituated on the Weſtern Side of that River, 
and has a fine Stone Bridge over it. This is an an- 
cient * City, and an Epiſcopal See, with a Cathedral, 
of no great Beauty, dedicated to St. Vincent. Here 
are alſo ſeveral Pariſh Churches and Monaſteries, a 
College of Feſuits, and a Collegiate Church whoſe 
Canons they pretend are all of noble Extraction, at 
leaſt they have the Title of Counts. I had often heard 
the Wines of this Place commended, which I muſt 
| confeſs have the fineſt Flavour of any I ever taſted, 
and in particular here is a White Sort, not to be ex- 
cell'd, if equall'd, by any in the Kingdom. In other 
teſpects the Place is not very agreeable, the Streets 
being narrow, and having ſcarce any Squares or open 
Places. te 
Nor finding much at Macon fo employ our Curioſi- 
ty, we made no long Stay there; but continued our 
Voyage down the River for Lyons; having on each 
Hand of us ſuch a variegated Proſpect of Villages, 
Country-Seats, and Vineyards, as afforded the fineſt 
Landſcapes imaginable. The moſt remarkable Place 
we paſs d by was Trevoux t, the chief Town in the 
Principality of Dombes, which belongs to the Dukes 


lt was noted for making + This Place is famous for a 
of Arrows in Cz/ar's Time, Literary Fournal printed there, 
which is a ſufficient Proof of its which is well known to the 

TT ̃ : Learned all over Europe. | 


of 
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of Maine*. Here is a Parliament and other Courts 
of Juſtice, a Mint for coining Money, an Hoſpital, a 
Collegiate Church, and ſeveral publick Buildings, of 
which I cannot give a particular Account as we did not 
go aſhore. The Town makes a pretty Appearance, 
being ſituated on an Eminence near the River. 
Fon hence we have about 10 or 12 Miles to 
Lyons, where we arriv'd about Sunſet, highly delights 
ed with the Beauty of the Country through which we 
had paſs'd, the Politeneſs of its Inhabitants, and the 
good Entertainment we had met with. We ſpent a 
Fortnight very pleaſantly in this City, of which I ſhall 
now proceed to give as accurate and juſt a Deſcription 
as I am able. 

LYONS, which may be deem'd the pleaſanteſt City 
in France, is ſituated at the Conflux of the Rhone and 
the Saone, about 260 Miles South-Eaſt of Paris. It 
is an ancient City, and the See of an Archbiſhop, who 
is ſtiled Primate of Gaul). The Body of the Town 
lies between the abovemention'd Rivers, and a conſi- 
derable Part of it on the Weſtern Shore of the Saone, 
over which there are three Bridges, one of Stone, and 
two of Wood. The Stone Bridge conſiſts of nine 
Arches; but it is narrow, and conſequently inconve- 
nient. The Bridge over the Rhone is by far more re- 
markable; and indeed few can equal it, conſidering 
the Strength and Rapidity of the River. It is of 
Stone, and conſiſts of twenty Arches ; and is not built 
in a right Line, but has an Angle in the Middle, 
pointing towards the Current, by which it is the bet- 
ter able to reſiſt its Violence. This City has fix Gates, 
and has an old Caſtle on a Rock, call'd P:erre-enciſey 


* 'This Principality the late Lewis XIV. | 

» Mademoiſelle de Montpenfier, ſo St. Trenæus, Biſhop of Lyons, 

famous in the Civil Wars of held a Council of the Gallcar 

Fance, bequeathed by Will in Church here; from whence his 

1693 to Lewis Auguſius Duke Succeſſors have this Title. 

of Maine, a natural Son of | 
| | where 
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where Priſoners of State are confin'd; and alſo the 
ſtrong Fort of St. Jobn, on the Hill calPd S7. Seba- 
ſtian 3. Part of the Town lies high, Part low; one 
may live on the Side of a River, or at a Diſtance from 
the Water: In ſome Streets we have all the Hurry of 
Buſineſs; in others we have a pleaſing Stillneſs: And 
in the Skirts of the Place we enjoy the Beauties of the 
Country, without being at a great Diſtance from the 
Heart of the City. In ſhort, here is a vaſt Variety, 
out of which every Taſte may find ſomething that is 
agreeable. Let us now take a View of the chief 
publick Buildings. n 
Tux Cathedral, dedicated to St. John, is a magni- 
ficent and venerable Pile, better enlighten'd than ſuck 
ancient Fabricks generally are. The Front of the 
high Altar, which ſtands in the Middle of the Choir, 
has been adorn'd with abundance of fine Statues and 
Images, moſt of which were defaced by the Prote- 
ſtants during the Civil Wars. The Dean and Chap- 
ter of this Church are remarkable for their Nobility , 
Which any one muſt prove by four Deſcents before he 
can be admitted into their Body. The Dean has the 
Title of Duke, and the Canons are ſtiled Counts. This 
Church is famous for the ſurpriſing Mechaniſm and 
Motions of its Clock, which is placed in an Iſle near 
the Choir, on the Top whereof ſtands a Cock, which 
every three Hours claps his Wings, and crows thrice; 
in a Gallery underneath a Door opens on one Side, 
out of which comes the Virgin Mary; and from a 
Door on the other Side the Angel Gabriel, who meets 
and ſalutes her; at the ſame Time a Door opens in 
the Alcove Part, out of which the Form of a Dove, 
repreſenting the Holy Ghoſt, deſcends on the Virgin's 
Head: After which they return in again, and from a 


ien boat, chat in the of · n Empernr; nine Sons of. 
13th Century they had in this Kings, fourteenof Dukes, ' thirty. 
Chapter at one Time, the Son of Counts, and twenty Barons. 


Door 
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Door in the Middle comes a Figure of # Reverend 
Father, lifting up his Hands, and giving his Bene- 
dition to the Spectatorz. The Days of the Week ate 
repreſented by ſeven Figures, each of which takes 
Place in a Niche on the Morning of the Day it repre- 
ſents, and continues there till Midnight. ---- But per- 
. haps the greateſt Singularity is an oval Plate marked 
with the Minutes of an Hour, which are exactly point- 
ed to by a Hand reaching the Circumference, and 
which inſenſibly dilates and contracts itſelf during its 
Revolution. This curious Clock cannot be fuppoſed 
ſo perfect in all its Motions as it has been formerly, 
and yet it. has ſuffer'd as little as can be expected in a 
long Courſe of Yeats, through the Care and Skill of 
thoſe appointed to look after it“. OM | 
Tur Church of St. Nizief is not much inferior to 
that already deſcribed ; the Choir being adorned with 
excellent Paintings, exhibiting the Hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour. | | | 
Tu Jeſuits have two Colleges in this City; the 
largeſt of which, dedicated to the Moſt Holy Trinity, 
is as magnificent as any in Franre. Its Architecture 
is much admired, conſiſting of the four firſt Orders, 
with ſome Ornaments of the Compoſitè in the moſt 
elevated Parts of the Work. - e 
Tux Hoſpital of Charity is a large and commodious 
Pile of Buildings, conſiſting of nine Courts, wherein 
ove fifteen hundred Poor are conſtantly kept at 
ork. | 


* It appears by an Inſcription 


| der of the Magiſtrates es of Liens, 
on the Clock itſelf; that it was | | 


that h& might never be able to 


repair d and improv'd by one 
Nouriſon in 1661; but it was 
 <ontrived long before that Time 
by Nicholas Lipp, a Native of 
Bafil, who finiſh'd it in 1598, 
when he was about thirty Years 
of Age. After which, it is ſaid, 
he had his Eyes put out by Or- 
. I. 


perform the like. But this is ſo 
= from being 2 ps 

agiſtrates en im to fix 
at Lyons, by Alviring him a con- 
ſiderable Salary to look after his 
own Machine. — The oval Mi- 
nute · Motion was invented by M. 


Server, and is of a later Date. 
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- Taz Town-Houſe, or Guildball, is built of white 
Stone, and is reckon'd one of the fineſt Pieces of Ar- 
chitecture in Europe. Its Paintings are exquiſite, par- 
ticularly thoſe of 'the grand Stair-Caſe, where Lyons 
is repreſented in Flames. The Palace, the Exchange, 
the Arſenal, and other publick Buildings, are all ex- 
cellent of the Kind, but require no particular De- 
Drip... . 

Tux Square of Belle: Cour, or of Lewis the Great, 
as it has been call'd of late Years, is an Oblong, ex- 
tending from the Saone to the Rhone, near which are 
planted ſeveral Rows of Cheſnut-Trees, which form 
very agreeable Walks. In the Middle of it is an 
Equeſtrian Statue of the late King, on a Pedeſtal of 
white Marble, without any Inſcription but the Name, 
Eewis XIV, which contains abundance of Praiſe in 
a little Compaſs, and is the greateſt Compliment that 
could be paid to the Original. 


- — 


TE Antiquity of this City is evident from the 
Ruins of ſeveral Roman Structures, particularly of an 
Amphitheatre, divers Aqueducts, publick Baths, Sc. 
The Abbey of Aiſuay is built on the Ruins of an an- 
cient Atheneum*, or publick School; whence it ſtill 
bears the Name of Monaſterium Athenzcenſe. In one 
of the Suburbs, calld Veize, is a Tomb ſupported by 
four Pillars, ſuppoſed by ſome to belong to Herod and 
Herogias, who, according to Tradition, were ſtary'd 
to Death here: Others ſay, it was raiſed in Memory 
of a married Couple, who had made and kept a Vow 
of perpetual Continence: And others, that it was 
erected for two Lovers, who died of Joy upon their 
meeting together unexpectedly after a long Abſence. 


. * Lyons was entirely burnt who cauſed thoſe who had the 
down in the Reign of Nero, who worſt of the Argument to be 
contributed a large Sum of Mo- thrown headlong into the River 
ney towards the rebuilding it. Saane, from off the Stone - Bridge 
F In this School Orators diſ- before - mention d. See Juve- 
puted in the Time of Caligula, nal, and Sueton. in Vit. Calig. 
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Be this as it will, it is generally call'd the Tomb of 


the Lovers. | 

Taz Civil Government of Lyons is »dminifter'd 
by a Provoſt of the Merchants, and four Eſchevins or 
Aldermen ; the latter choſen annually, the firſt once in 
two Years. Thoſe who have ſerv'd theſe Offices are 
accounted of the Nobility. The City Courts are kept, 
and the publick Buſineſs tranſacted, in the Guildhall 
above deſcribed; All Cauſes are decided here very 
ſpeedily, and at a ſmall Expence ; which is attended 
with many good. Conſequences, and is a vaſt Encou- 
ragement to Trade: Which we ſhall now conſider, 

LYONS enjoys a Situation ſo commodious for 
Trade, as is hardly to be parallel'd. The Rhone opens 
a Gate to the Commerce of Italy and Spain, to that 
of Africa and the Levant, Twelve Leagues of Land- 
Carriage ſends all Sorts of Merchandiſe to the Loire; 
by which a Communication is acquir'd with the At- 
lantic Ocean, and thereby a Trade open'd to England, 
Holland, and the North. From the Loire alſo Goods 
are convey'd by the Canal of Orleans into the Loing, 
and from therice down the Seine to Paris. The 
Neighbourhood of Savoy and Swiſſerland, and of the 
Republick of Geneva, ought to be reckon'd among 
its other Advantages. By. theſe Means Lyons 1s the 
Centre of a prodigious Trade, keeps a vaſt Number 
of Artificers and Mechanicks employ'd, and is fill'd 
with Merchants of all Nations. They have four free 
Fairs every Year; the firſt at Twelfth-tide, the ſecond 
at Eaſter, the third in Auguſt, and the laſt on the Day 
of All Saints. One of the principal Commodities at 
theſe Fairs is Books, the Number of which is incon- 
ceivable to any but thoſe who have ſeen them. The 
Inhabitants of Lyons have ſeveral Immunities granted 
them for the Encouragement of Trade; and a Con- 
ſervator of their Privileges, who determines Contro- 
verſies among Merchants at their Fairs. 


1 Tus 
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Tux Merchants of this City ſend to Spain Cloth, 
Fuſtians, Paper, Saffron, and other Goods ; and im- 
port from thence Drugs for Painting, Wool, and In- 
gots of Gold and Silver. A 
To Tah they ſend Cloth, Linen, Stuffs, Ala- 
modes, Gold and Silver Lace, and Haberdaſhery 
Wares; and in Return they take Silks, Velvets, Da- 
maſks, Brocades and Sattins; with ſome Rice from 
Piedmont and the Milaneſe. The Balance of this 
Trade ſeems to turn in favour of the 7talians, who 
annually export more Goods to Lyons than they re- 
ceive from thence; but as the French manufacture 
ſome Species of the Halian Goods, and export them 
again, the Trade may not be diſadvantagious to them 
in ns End. 5 | Bl | 
o Swiſſerland the ort Hats, Haberdaſhery 
Wares, . Oil, N Saffron; in return for 
which they receive Cheeſe, and great Quantities of 
Linen: And in Time of War they purchaſe Horſes 
from thence, which carries conſiderable Sums of 
Money into that Country. The Swiſs ſeem to be 
Gainers upon the Balance. BP | a 
Tu neighbouring Towns of Germany take off the 
ſame Sorts of Goods as Swwiſſeriand does, and alſo 
Gold and Silver Stuffs ; for which they return ſome 
Tin and Copper, and the reſt in Silver: So that this 
Trade is very advantagious to the French. 
Tr export to England much more Goods than 
they receive from thence, ſo that the Balance is con- 
ſiderably on their Side. What they take from Eng- 
land is fine Woollen Cloth, Serges, Stockings, Lead, 
Tin, Grocery and Haberdaſhery Wares. 
To Holland they export Taffeties, and Gold and 
Silver Stuffs; but receive twice the Value in Cloth, 
Thread, fine Linen, and Spices: So that in this 
Trade the Dutch have the Advantage. 
LYONS alfo drives a conſiderable Trade with 
ſeveral other Provinces of France, particularly Pro- 
| 1 vence, 
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vence, Languedoc, Guienne, Burgundy, Champagne, and 
even Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy: Which the 
great Number of navigable Rivers and Canals in this 
Kingdom very much facilitates. | * 

T xs City is famous for having been a conſidera- 
ble Time the Reſidence of Auguſtus, and the Birth- 
place of Claudius Cæſar. It was the Theatre of the 
þ ifth Perſecution under the Emperor Septimius Se- 
verus, when it is ſaid that nineteen thouſand Chriſtians 
ſutfer*d Martyrdom in this Place. It was taken from 
the Romans by the Francs, and from them came to 
the Burgundians. Rudolph III. of Burgundy dying 
without Iſſue, the Emperor Conrade gave the Lord- 
ſhip of Lyons to the Archbiſhop and Church of this 
City. Philip the Fair bought it of one of the Arch- 
biſhops in 1312, and erected it into a County in fa- 
vour of the Canons, who are ſtiled Counts to this Day, 
as has. been before obſerved, Laſtly, it is remarkable 
for two General Councils held here, the firſt in 1245, 
the other in 1274. 5 ; 

Every one will eaſily imagine, that a City of 
ſuch extenſive Commerce muſt abound with all the 

Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life: But for my 
part, I think Zyoxs can furniſh every thing deſirable, 
without the Aſſiſtance. of foreign Countries“. Its 
Neighbourhood affords Plenty of Corn, Wine, Fiſh, 
Fowls, and other Proviſions : Add to this, the Plea- 

ſantneſs of its Situation, the Goodneſs of its Air, and 


* ** famous Scaliger was his; which cannot be rant ed 
of the ſame Opinion, as a mto our Lan , without in- 
from the fol — —. of juring ſome of its Beanties, 
Flumineis Rhodanus qua ſe fugat incitus undis, 
3 pigro dubitat flumine mitis Arar, 
Lug unum jacet, antiquo novus orbis in orbe, 
ugdunumque vetus orbis in orbe novo. 
Quod nolis, alibi quæras; hic quære quod optas : 
Aut hie, aut nuſquam, vincere vota potes. 
- Lugduni quodcunque poteſt dare mundus habebis : 
Hlura petas, hæc urbs & tibi plura dabit. 
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the civil and engaging Behaviour of its In habitants, 
who are not ſo wholly taken up with Trade as to 
. negle& good Manners; all thefe Things, I ſay, made 
it appear to me one of the moſt agreeable Places I 
had ever ſeen, and which I muſt confeſk F am now 
leaving with Reluctance. 

© Ova next Journey was to Vienne in Dauphint, which 
ſtands at the Foot of a Mountain on the Eaſt Side of 
the Rhone, about ſixteen Miles South of Lyons. In 
our Way we paſs'd through St. Saphorin, a little 
Town, noted for nothing that J could learn, but the 
Poſt-Aſſes which travel between that Place and Lyons, 
and perform their Stage well, but will not go one 
Step farther with all the Whipping and Beating i ima- 

able. 

" VTENNE is undoubtedly one of the moſt an- 
cient Cities in France, in which the Romans ſettled a 

Colony, this Country being the firſt of their Con- 
queſts on this Side the Alps. Julius Cæſar reſided here 


na conſiderable Time, and made it his Magazine for 


Arms and Proviſions. The Burgundians took it from 
the Romans, and made it the Capital of their King- 
dom. It appears by the Ruins of the Walls to have 
been larger fo y than it is at preſent, being not 
much above 2 Wiſe long, and leſs in Breadth. It is 
the See of an Archbiſhop, who contends with that of 
Lyons for the Primacy of Gaul. The Cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. Maurice, 1s a noble Gothic Structure, 
alcended by above twenty Steps. Beſides this, they 
have three Collegiate Churches, a College of Jeſuits, 
and ſeveral other Churches, Abbeys, and Convents, 
There is a remarkable Tradition relating to the 
Church of St. Severus, namely, that on che Place 
where it is built there formerly grew a Tree, under 
which the Pagans ſacrificed to an hundred Gods; and 
that St. Severus having cauſed it to be grubb'd up, 
in order to remove a ſuperſtitious Veneration the Peo- 
ple retain'd for it, found under the Root a —_ . 
1 
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Skull, with ſuch a Quantity of Gold and Silver, as 
enabled him to build this Church. The Chapel of 
St. Mary de la Vie was built, as they tell us, from the 
Ruins of the Prætorium, where the Roman Governors 
adminiſter'd Juſtice; over the Door of which is a 
Stone Ball with this Inſcription, Hoc eſt Pomum Sceptrs 
Pilati. They ſay Pontius Pilate was a Native of Vienne, 
and they pretend to ſhew the Houſe where he liv'd, 
the Tower where he was impriſon'd, and the Lake 
wherein he drown'd himſelf: But ſome look upon all 
that 1s ſaid of his Birth and Death as a mere Legend: 
Here are ſtill to be ſeen the Ruins of an Amphitheatre, 
Aqueduct, and other Roman Buildings. This City is 
alſo famous for a General Council held there in the 
Year 1311. Tts Situation 1s not very pleaſant, being 
almoſt hid and cover'd with the Mountain; and the 
Streets are narrow and incommodious: But the neigh- 
bouring Meadows on the Banks of the Rhone are ex- 
ceeding beautiful. Its chief Manufactures are Paper 


and Sword. Blades; for @ the laſt of which, and add. 


Sorts of Wares in Iron or Steel, it is particularly re- 
markable. | . 
DAUPHINE is a Country ſo famous, that it can- 
not be improper to give a general Account of the Pro- 
vince. It was a Part of the Country of the Allobroges, 
who ſiding with Hannibal againſt the Romans, the lat- 
ter invaded and entirely conquer'd their Country about 
a hundred Years before the Birth of our Saviour. It 
continued a Roman Province till it was over-run by the 
Goths and other barbarous Nations who ravaged Gaul 
and Italy; after which it fell into the Hands of the 
Burgundians, who kept 22 of it till about the 
Year 534, when it was ſubdued by the French. After 
various Revolutions, the Counts of Albon made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Country; and one of theſe Counts, 
named Guy Dauphin, govern'd it in the Year 11303 
- whoſe Succeſſors reign'd here under the Title of Dau- 
phins of Vienne, which Name they alſo communicated 
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to the Province. Humbert II, the laſt of the Race of 
the Danphins, having loſt his eldeſt Son at the Battle 
of Crecy againſt the Exgliſb in 1346, and unfortunately 
let his remaining Son, an Infant, fall into the River 
as he was playing with him at the Window in his 
Palace at Grenoble; theſe Misfortunes made him in- 
conſolable, and unfit for the Affairs of Government: 
Whereupon he transferr'd his Dominions to Philip de 
Valois King of France, in 1349, on Condition that 
the eldeſt Son of France ſhould always bear the Title 
of Dauphin, and that the Arms of that Province 
ſhould be quarter'd with thoſe of France. Humbert 
ſoon after ſhut himſelf up in a Cloyſter, and Dauphine 

has ever ſince been annex'd to the French Monarchy. 
Tux Soil of Dauphins, eſpecially that Part which 
lies near the Rhone, is tolerably fruitful, producing 
Wine, Corn, Olives, Hemp, Cc. But a great Part 
of the Province is ſo barren and mountainous, that the 
Inhabitants have a hard Taſk to get a Livelihood and 
pay their Taxes. Their Mountains however produce 
a great Variety of medicinal Simples, Timber, and 
Minerals; and are full of Deer, Chamois or wild 
Goats, and all Sorts of Game. On the Alps there are 
ſurprizing Numbers of white Hares, Partridges, Phea- 
ſants, Eagles, Goſs-Hawks, and other Birds of Game 
and Prey. The Goats on the Mountains near Die are 
{aid to change their Colour with the Seaſons, being 
ey in Winter, and red in Summer. A few Miles 
rom Die is a Hill call'd the Needle, generally deem'd 
inacceſſible, which riſes in form of a Pyramid invert- 
ed. It is ſaid howeyer, that ſome People formerly 
found Means to aſcend it, and diſcoyer'd a Plain on 
the Top, above half a Mile long, with Chamois or 
wild Goats feeding there; which greatly ſurpriz'd 
them, not being able to conceive how theſe Creatures 
could get up the Mountain: Though, indeed, there 
ſeems to be no Occaſion for Surprize, to find that Goats 
W Rarney by The 
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Manna of Briangon, which they ſay is found upon the 
Leaves of a Tree call'd Meleſe, reſembling a Pine, 
which falls as ſoon as the Sun ſhines upon 1t, and is 
moſt plentiful when the Weather is hotteſt.-----They 
tell us alſo of a Fountain near Grenoble, which appears 
as if cover'd with Flames, and boils up in great Bub- 
bles, and yet is always as cool as any other Fountain. 
Near the Town of Nions is a rocky Mountain, with 
a Cave, from whence iſſues a Wind, hardly perceptible 
cloſe to its Mouth, but very violent at the Diſtance of 
twenty or thirty Yards; which cools the Air of the 
neighbouring Country, that would otherwiſe be ex- 
ceſſively hot in Summer.----Many other Curioſities and 
ſtrange Productions are ſaid to be met with in this Pro- 
vince, which would take up too much Time to 
enumerate. 

Tux Inhabitants of Dauphin? are induſtrious and 
robuſt, of a courteous and obliging Behaviour, and 
have many good Mechanics amongſt them: And yet, 
as I obſerved before, the Barrenneſs of their Country, 
and large Taxes, keep them poor, notwithſtanding 
their Induſtry and Frugality. But to reſume the 
Thread of our Narrative. 1 

We proceeded by Land from Vienne; and, that we 
might neither fatigue ourſelves nor our Horſes, deter- 
min*d to make a two Days Journey to Valence, which 
1s not quite forty Miles South of Vienne. We lay the 
firſt Night at an inconſiderable Place call'd St. Ram- 
bert, and the next Day din'd at a little Town calPd 
Tain or Thin ſituated near the Rhone, where we regal'd 
ourſelves freely with that excellent Wine call'd Her- 
mitage, for which this Place is chiefly remarkable, We 
reach'd Valence in the Eyening, which is ſituated on 
the Rhone, not far below its Confluence with the [/ere. 
It is an ancient City, faid to haye been built by the 
Greeks, and afterwards made a Roman Colony, wha 
call'd it Valentia becauſe of its Strength. It was taken 
from the Romans by the Burgundians, from them by 
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the Gotbs, and from the latter by the Francs. It is 
ſtill a pretty large well-built Town, is walPd round, 
and defended by a Citadel. It is a Biſhop's See, and 
has an Univerſity*, wherein the Civiland Canon Laws 
are chiefly ſtudied. The Cathedral is a noble Struc- 
ture, as is alſo the Collegiate Church of St. Felix. 
The Abbey of St. Ruff, belonging to the Auguſtins, 
has been one of the fineſt Fabricks in Dauphine, but 
ſuffer d much during the Religious Wars. From the 
Abbey of St. Peter, there is a ſubterraneous Paſſage 
In the Church 
of the Facobins they ſnew the Bones of a prodigious 
Giant, faid to be dug up in their Monaſtery, who muſt 
have been at leaſt fifteen Feet high. In this Monaſtery 
they have two ſmall Springs, very hot in Winter, and 
very cool in Summer. There are two Fountains in 
this City, whoſe Conduits are ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Julius Ceſar, and are vaulted ſo high, that a 
Man may walk upright in them. This Place affords 
a great deal of good Company, excellent Wine and 
Fruits, and Plenty of Proviſions. - Its Neighbourhood 
is extremely pleaſant, the Hills lying about it on the 
Eaſt Side in form of a Creſcent, and the Rhoxc with 
its delightful Meadows opening to it on the Weſt. 
Hav ſtaid a few Days at Valence, we continued 
our Journey Southward, and lay at Montelimart , a 
Town fituated on the River Roubion, about three 
Miles from the Rhone, in a very fruitful Plain. The 
Place is not large, but populous, and remarkable tor 


It was founded by Lewis 


XI, and is famous for its learned 
Profeſſor Cujas. 1 
I This Place is remarkable 


gainſt the A bigenſes in the 131 
Century. It was one of the 
firſt Towns that declared for the 


Reformation; and ſuffer'd much 
in the Civil Wars, on occaſion 
of its adhering to the Hugonots. 


The learned Chaucier, fo cele- 
for ſeveral Councils held here a- 


brated among the French Pro- 
teſtants, was Minifter of this 
Place. 


its 


its excellent Wine, and good Fruits. The Inhabitants 
ſeem to be induſtrious, and carry on a conſiderable 


Trade. | 


From this Place we propos'd to have gone directly 


to Orange, but were 8 upon to turn a few 
7 


Miles out of that Roa 


to take a View of Ss. Esprit, 


a ſmall, but neat and well fortified Town upon 
the River Rhone; over which it has a noble Stone 
Bridge, juſtly reckon'd one of the fineſt in Europe. 
The Rhone runs here with incredible Rapidity ; and 
was ſo dangerous a Ferry, before this Bridge was 
built, that People were frequently loft in croſſing it: 
And Paſſengers, who come down the River in Boats, 
generally get on Shore above the Bridge, and take 
Water again below it, to avoid the Danger of paſſing 
ſo rapid a Stream. This Bridge 1s near eight hundred 
and fifty Yards long, ſix Yards broad, and conſiſts of 
twenty-ſix Arches; one of which is ſo wide and lofty, 
that Veſſels of conſiderable Burden may paſs through 
it with their Maſts up. It was begun in the Year 1265, 


and finiſh'd about the Year 1309, being built wit 


the charitable Offerings made by Pilgrims and other 
People at a Church dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt *, fa- 
mous for the Miracles pretended to be wrought there. 
This Church or Chapel, together with its Hoſpital, 
and the Bridge, are fil ſupported and kept in Repair 
by the Charities of devout Pilgrims ; which Revenue 
the King has augmented by a Duty laid upon all Salt 
that 1s carried over the Bridge, amounting annually to 
a conſiderable Sum. There 1s a ſtrong Citadel at the 


* Pope Nicholas V, in one of 
his Bulls, which grants Indul- 
gences to ſuch as ſhould come 
hither to pay their Devotions, 
ſays, that God, being touch'd 
with the Misfortunes of his faith- 
ful Servants who viſited the 


Church and the Hoſpital of the 
Holy Spirit, who were frequent- 
ly caſt away at this Paſſage of 
the Rhone, had ſent his Angel in 
the Form of a- Shepherd, who 
had mark'd out the Place where 
they ſhould build a Bridge. 


Foot 
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Foot of the Bridge, it being an important Paſs. 
_ Havans fatisfied our Curioſity here, we proceeded 
to Orange, chiefly remarkable for its Antiquity, and 
the Fame of its Princes. It is ſituated about a League 
to the Eaſtward of the Rhone, on a fine Plain, water d 
with Abundance of little Streams. It has been conſi- 
derably larger than it is at preſent, and was formerly 
well fortified ; particularly by Maurice of Naſſau, 
who in 1622. built a regular Fortreſs on a neigh- 
bouring Eminence, which, with all its other Fortifi- 
cations, Lewis XIV. demoliſh'd in 1660. We ſee 
wa: a Triumphal Arch © wp entire, ſuppoſed to 
ve been erected by Marius, and curiouſly painted 
with Repreſentations of Skirmiſhes on Horſeback. 
This, together with the Remains of a Circus, and an 
Amphitheatre, ſhews what a Figure this City made in 
the Time of the Romans. It is ſtill an Univerſity, 
and an Epiſcopal See; and has been remarkable for 
three General Councils. The Principality of Orange, 
which is but ſmall, was always accounted a Part of 
Provence, till the Year 1714, when an Edict paſs'd 
for annexing it to Dauphiné. It was for many Years 
govern'd by its own Princes, the laſt of whom was 
our King William the Third; for the King of Pruſſia, 
who pretends to be that Prince's Heir, gave it up to 
Lewis XIV, by the Treaty of Utrecht, on condition of 
having Part of Guelderland, which the French King 
had made himſelf Maſter of during the War; his 
Pruſſian Majeſty ſtill retaining the Title of Prince of 
Orange. This little Principality is a pleaſant and fruit- 
ful Country, abounding with Corn, and Variety of 
the fineſt Fruits. The Revenue of the Prince uſed to 
amount to about five or ſix thouſand Pounds per An- 


| /NoTmnc worth Notice occurr'd in our Journey 
from ltence to Avignon, which ſtands on the Rhone, 
abour feen Miles South of Orange. This City, with 
| ; the 
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the County of Venaiſſn v, is under the Dominion of 
the Pope, who ſends a Vice-Legate to govern it; yet 
the Natives are not deem'd Aliens in France, but are 


allow'd all the Privileges of other Frenchmen. It is 
ſurrounded with a beautiful Stone Wall, and has ſeve- 
ral ſtately Churches and Palaces, particularly the' Ca- 
thedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary; wherein are the 
Tombs of two Popes, and thoſe of ſeveral Archbi- 
ſhops and Biſhops. The Church of the Cleftins f is as 
fine as any in Avignon, has a beautiful Marble Altar, 
and the Tomb of Pope Clement VII. in the Middle of 
the Choir. The Vice-Legate's Palace, formerly the 
Reſidence of the Popes, is an ancient but magnifi- 
cent Caſtle, built on a very high Rock, near the Banks 
of the Rhone, from whence they have a fine View 
over the neighbouring Country; and the Archbiſhop's 
is a handſome Structure, with an admirable Proſpect. 
There was formerly a famous Bridge built croſs the 
Rhone from Avignon to Villeneuf in Languedoc, almoſt 
a Mile in length, but it has been deſtroy'd a great many 
Years, and only the Ruins of ſome of the Arches now 
remain. This City has an Univerſity t, a Mint where 
Money is coined with the Pope's Arms, and a Court of 
Inquiſition: Yet the ems have a Synagogue here, have 
particular Streets ſet apart for their Reſidence, and 
are obliged to wear yellow Hats, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the other Inhabitants. The Government is ads 


politan, afterwards Pope Celeſtin 
the Fifth. They were eſtabliſhꝰd 
by Urban IV. in 1264, and 


* Some derive this Name 
from the Latin Word Venatio, 
becauſe the Country abounds 


with Game for Huating ; but 
others more probably from Ve- 
aaſque, formerly the Capital of 
the Country. r 
F The Ce/eftizs are an Order 
of Religious, reformed from the 
Barnardines in 1224, by Peter 
de Mourcbon, or Morron, a Vea - 


confirm'd by Gregory X. in 1274. 

t The Univerſity was found- 
ed in 1303, by Charles II, King 
of Jeruſalem and Sicily, an 
Count of Provence: And the 
Archbiſhoprick was erected in 
1475. by Pope Siatus V. 


minifter*'d 
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miniſter'd by the Vice-Legate; . the Viguier, and the 
Rota. The,Conſuls of the Merchants and their Aſ- 
ſeſſors adminiſter common Juſtice; and the Viguier (or. 
Mayor). determines all Cauſes finally, where the Sum 
does not amount to four Gold Ducats: From theſe 


Courts lie Appeals to the r who refers 
fiv 


them to the Rota, a Court conſiſting of five Auditors, 
who are the Vice-Legate's Council; and from hence 
the Parties may appeal to Rome. The Venaiſſin came 
into the Hands of the Pope after the following Man- 
ner: Raymond VI, Count of Toulouſe, who was Sove- 
mie of it, encouraging and ſiding with the Vaudois 
and Abigenſes, the French King and the Pope invaded 
and ſhar d his Country between them about the Year 
1210; the King taking all that lay on the Weſt Side 
of the Rhone, and the Pope what lay on the Eaſt Side 
of that River. His Son however was re-eſtabliſh'd 
in his Father's Dominions ; but he dying without Iſ- 
ſue, Pope Gregory X. found means to recover the Ve- 
naiſſm, though not without Difficulty ; ſince which 
Time the Holy See has kept Poſſeſſion of that County. 
Avignon was not formerly reckon'd a Part of the Ve- 
1 was ſold to Pope Clement VI. by Jane Queen 
of Naples and Counteſs of Provence, about the Year 
1348. But the Kings of France have ſometimes diſ- 
puted the Pretenſions of the Popes to the Venaiſin, and 
ſeiz d it when at Variance with the See of Rome. 
During the famous Schiſm in the Romiſb Church, ſe- 
ven * Popes ſucceſſively reſided at Avignon for ſeventy 
Years, viz. from 1307 to 1377, ſtrenuouſly oppoſing 


the Popes of Rome, who were equally zealous in main- 


raining their Authority againſt the Popes of Avignon. 


Some Proteſtants: make a Rome; there being in the for- 


pres Remark upon the Num- mer feven- Pariſhes, ſeven Mo- 
Seven, being that of the 


naſteries, ſeven Hoſpitals, ſeven 
Heads of the. Beaſt mention'd in Colleges, ſeven Palaces, ſeven 
the Revelation, and think it ap- Markets, and ſeven Gates. 


| plicable to Avignon as well as to 


But 
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But to return from this Digreſſion. It may not be 
amiſs, before we take our Leave of this Place, to take 
Notice, that we found all Sorts of Fiſh; Fowl, Fleſh,: 
Fruit, and Wines in the greateſt Plenty here, and at 
the moſt reaſonable Rates that we have met with any 
where: So that I may venture to affirm, that a Gen- 
tleman may live in an elegant, genteel Manner, for 
half the Expence he would be at in moſt Parts of 
Enpland.. 

AFTER A Week's Stay at ne we for out * 
Aix, the Capital of Provence. We went by the way 
of Cavaillon, a Town near the River Durance, a 
Biſhop's See, but not remarkable enough to require a 
particular Deſcription; ; nor indeed is any other Place 
till we arrive at Aix. This City ſtands at the Foot of 
a Hill call'd St. Eutropius, near the River Aix, about 
thirty-five Miles South-Eaſt of Avignon. It is an 
Archbiſhop's See, and has an Univerſity founded by 
Pope Alexander V, in the Year 1409, whoſe Privileges 
are the ſame with thoſe of the Univerſity of Paris. It 
has alſo a Parliament, ſettled there by Lewis XII. in 
1501, and ſeveral other Courts of Juſtice; the Palace 
where they aſſemble. is a magnificent Structure. This 
City is very ancient“; and, though it has been ſeve- 
ral Times ruin'd by the Lombards, Saracens, and o- 
ther Barbarians, yet it is large, well- built, and popu- 
lous; and indeed bears ſome Reſemblance to Paris in 
the Elegancy and Uniformity of its Buildings, its 
ſpacious Squares and beautiful Fountains. Every body 
admires the Courſe, which conſiſts of three long Walks 
of Trees, with magnificent Houſes on each Side, and 
Fountains at convenient Diſtances. The Cathedral has 
a g ha Tower, a F ont of white Marble of curious 


* It is id to hin been baile count of the hot Baths and cher 
by Caius Sextus, or Sextius, a, Springs in the Neighbourhood ;. 
Roman Conſul, who call'd it Sex- and from Aguæ comes its cor- 
tiz from his own. Name; to rupt Name Air. 
which he prefix d Aqua, on ac- 


» Work- 
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Workmanſhip, and a Dome ſupported by Columns of 
caſt Stone. The Church of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
the Jeſuits Church; and ſeveral Monaſteries are alſo 
ſtately and beautiful Fabricks. A great many Remains 
of Roman Antiquities may be found in this City and 
its Neighbourhood. In the Cordeliers Church lies 
buried the famous French Aſtrologer No ftradamus, 
with an Inſcription. on a Stone in the Wall over his 
Grave, importing that he had foretold all remarkable 
Occurrenices* But his Predictions were much of the 
ſame Stamp with thoſe of the Britiſo! Merlin, Nixon, 
and ſuch like Prophets. Before we proceed, let us 1 80 
z ſhort Account of Provence in general. | 
Tuis Country was call'd Provincia by the Romans; 
being one of 4 firſt 2 on this Side the Ap; 
which Name, with a fi Variation, adapted to the 
French Language, it retains to this Day. After having 
been ſubject at different Tires to different Maſters, 
as Goths, Burgundians, and Francs, it came at laft to 
be poſſeſſed by hereditary: Counts; and fell by Mar- 
riage to Charles Count of Anjou, whoſe Poſterity en- 
bd it till Charles III, the laſt Earl of Provence, left 
it by his Will to Lewis XI, in 1481. The Air of 
Provence is temperate in the mountainous Part, but 
very hot in the Vallies; on the Coaſt it is very mild 
and pleaſant, having uſually refreſhing Breezes from 
the Sea. The Country has abundance of Corn, ex- 
cellent Wines, and Fruits of all Sorts; particularly 
Olives, of which they make the beſt Oil in France; 
Citrons, Oranges, Lemons, Pomgranates, Figs, Al- 
monds, Peaches, Apricots, Sc. They have a great 
many Silk-Worms, _— are fed _ the Leaves of 
Mulberry-Trees, and produce a Quantity of Silk. 
Their Rivers abound Lich Fiſh, but — on 
the Sea Coaſt are remarkably delicious. T hey have 
alſo Plenty of Salt on the Coaſt,” and a Sort of Aſhes 
of which they make Glaſs and Soap. Provence like- 
wiſe produces Store of Saffron ; and Its Waſtes and 
| | Mountains 
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FREW are cover*d-with Variety of fragrant 2 
and Shrubs, from whence their Bees draw excellent 
Honey. The Inhabitants of this Country are inge- 
nious and induſtrious; and carry on a vaſt Trade, to 
Spain, Italy, Turkey, ria, Egypt; and all over the 


Mediterranean. Their chief Port is Mane to 
which we now proceed. 

MARSEILLES *-is ſituated on the Mediterrgs 
nean, about twenty Miles South of Aix, and has a ve- 
ry ſafe and commodious-Hatbour; but not capable of 
admitting Ships of above ſix hundred Tons. Here 
the King of Prance keeps his Galleys; which, with 
the Magazines of Arms and warlike Stores, are well 
worth a Traveller's Attention. This City is well for- 
tified, and defended by a Caſtle and two Citadels; and 
far many Miles on the Coaſt there are Beacons, to a- 
larm the Country on the Approach of an Enemy. It 
is divided into the Old and New Town: The former 
ſtands on an Eminence above the Harbour, the Streets 
whereof are narrow, and the Houſes not fo well built 
as thoſe of the latter; which has one Street in parti- 
cular call'd the Courſe; as beautiful as any in Europe, 
having noble and uniform Buildings on each Side, 
and a delightful Walk of Trees between them. This 
City is a Biſhop's Sec; and the Cathedral, dedicated 


to St. Lazarus, who they 


is very ancient, and ſaid to 
ple of Diana. 


he was their Apoſtle, 


ve been formerly a Tem- 


The Abby of St. Victor is one of the 


fineſt in France; and the otel de Ville, or Town house, 


* This City is very ancient, 
generally ſaid to have been 
founded by the Phocians, a Peo- 
ple of lenia in Afia Minor. It 
was noted for a fine Academy, 
whither the Greeks, Romans, and 
Gauls reſorted, for Education ; 
Warn! it was call'd the Learned 


Vor. Ne Ill. 


Ci ty. The people are famous 
for their brave Defence againſt 
the Romans, who thereupon en- 
tered into an Alliance with them, 
but afterwards treacherouſly en- 
ſlaved them, and uſed them as 4 
conquer'd People. 
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the Hoſpital, and many Convents and Colleges, are 
W Obſervation. Marſeilles is very large and po- 
| and was reckon'd to contain about 120000 
Souls der the laſt Plague in 1720, which ſwept a- 
way great Numbers of the Inhabitants : But that Loſs 
is now in a * Meaſure retriev d. The adjacent 
Country is full of pleaſant Seats, which, with their 
Gardens and Vineyards, afford a moſt delightful Pro- 
ſpect. To theſe the Citizens retire from the Noiſe of 
te 2 which indeed is very diſagreeable to Stran- 
= particular on Account of the Multitude of 
laves, the ng of whoſe Chains fill one with me- 
lancholy or frightful Ideas. This City is conſiderable 
with reſpect to its Manufactures and Commerce, for 
* its Situation is N advantagious. 
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TW WAVING thiis travell'd through the Heart 
; of France, from the Britiſh Chinnel to the 
Mediterranean, we determin'd to take Ship- 
ping for Hah, being impatiently deſirous 
pf viewing a Country ſo famous in Hiſtory, which 
dnce gave Laws to the World; and which is at pre- 
ſent the great School of Muſick and Painting, contains 
the nobleſt Productions of Statuary and ArchiteCture, 
and abotinds with Cabinets of Rarities, and Collecti- 
. ons of all Kinds of Antiquities. In this Country I 
propos'd to myſelf great Satisfaction from the Learn- 
ing of my Tutor Mr. Singleton, who thoroughly un- 
derſtbod the Riman Hiſtory, was an excellent Anti- 
quary, and perfect Maſter of the 7talian Tongue. 
Accordingly, the Beginning of November we took 
Leave of the Kingdom of France, and embark'd at 
Marſeilles on board a Tattane bound for Genoa. We 
had fine ſailing for three Days, till, by contrary Winds 
we were driven into St. Remo, a pretty Sea-port be- 
longing to the Genoeſe. This Town is pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the Aſcent of a Hill, and the neighbouring 
Country abounds ſo much with Oranges, Lemons, 
and other delicious Fruits; that it has been calPd the 
Paradiſe of Taly. It is alſo remarkable for its Planta- 
tions of Palm- Trees, which in other Parts of Haly are 
not to be found. We lay in this Harbour one Night; 
but the Wind coming fair next Morning; we ſet fail 
again for Genoa, The Maſter of the Veſſel inform'd 
us, that the Gulph of Genoz is ſubject to frequent 
5 F 2 | Storms, - 
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Storms, and is remarkable for its Scarcity of Fiſh. It 
is probable the one may be the Cauſe of the other; 
or the Scarcity may ſeem the greater, from the Diffi- 
culty of taking them in ſuch a troubled Sea. 

Taz Weather was fine, and the Sun ſhone bright, 
when we arriv'd at Genoa, which from the Sea affords 
one of the moſt agreeable Proſpects in the World. 
This City ſtands partly on a Flat, cloſe to the Shore, 
and partly on the Declivity of a Hill. The Houſes 
are as lofty as any in Europe, ſtand very thick toge- 
ther, and are moſt of them painted on the Outſide ; 
ſo that they make a gay and ſplendid Appearance. On 
the Roofs of the Houſes, which are flat, they have 
Gardens of Flowers and Ever-greens ; and alſo in their 
Balconies, where the Walls are ſtrong, enough to bear 
them. Their lower Rooms are dark, occaſion'd by 
the Height of the Houſes, and the Narrowneſs of the 
Streets; but they are by this Means defended from 
the ſcorching Heats of the Summer. Five or ſix of 
the Streets indeed are of a great Breadth, and the 
Houſes magnificent; as they are alſo in the Suburb 
call'd St. Pietro d Arena: But the New-Street is parti- 
cularly beautiful, being, as it were, a double Range 
of ſtately Palaces from one End to the other; the 
Fronts of ſeveral of which are entirely of Marble *. 
There are alſo a great many handſome Palaces along 
the Shore on each Side of the City, which makes it 
appear longer than it really is, to thoſe who view it 
from the Sea. The Harbour is large and deep, but 
much expoſed to the South-Weſt Wind, the moſt 
troubleſome that blows in this Part of the Mediterra- 
nean; but they have a Mole, which pretty well ſe- 
cures their Galleys and ſmaller Veſſels. Since the 
Bombardment of this City F, by the French Fleet in 


* Genoa, from the Magnifi- the Superb. 
cence of its Buildings, is fre- + See an Account of this 
quently call'd the Stately, and above, Page 28. FL 
EE = wg | 1684, 
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1684, they have alſo built another Mole and ſeveral 
Forts, planted with long Guns, to ſecure themſelves 
againſt the like Infults for the future; though I doubt 
they will hardly be ſufficient for that Purpoſe. The 
Town is about fix Miles in Circumference, is ſurround- 
ed by a Wall and other Fortifications, and at ſome 


Diſtance is a ſecond Wall, which gon og the 
Hills that command the Place" 


THe are in Genoa* about thirty Pariſh- Churches, N 


beſides a great Number of Colleges, Convents, and 
Religious Houſes. The Cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Laurence, may be mention'd rather as a large than 
beautiful Edifice: But the Marble Pillars on the In- 
ſide which ſupport the Roof, and a Marble Statue of 
St. John the Paneliſt are worthy Obſervation. In 
this Church they pretend to have the Aſhes of St. John 
the Baptiſt in a Silver Shrine, ſapported by four Co- 
. timns of Porphyry. They ſhew alſo a large Diſh 
made of one ſingle Emerald, which they ſay was pre- 
ſented to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. The 
Church of the Aoddarlatiah which was built at the 
fole Charge of a private Citizen, is the fineſt in Genoa, 
for its Gilding, Paintings, .Statues, and magnificent 
Altars. There are ſeveral other Churches well worth 
viewing, which Our take up too much Time to de- 
feribe. 

THz Palaces in Cid are numerous, and ſome of 
them extremely beautiful. The Doge's Palace is a 
large Building, which contains Chambers for the Se- 
nate and other Councils to aſſemble in, and alſo Apart- 
ments for the Doge, and ſome of the Senators and 
their Families: But this is far exceeded by the private 
Palaces of the Nobility, in point of Architecture, Ma- 
terials, and Furniture F. — The Duke of Doria's Pa- 


This City Las been the Se + Mr. Aadiſon obſerves, 
of an Archbiſhop ever ſince the That as the State of Genoa is 
Year 1132, but has no Univer- yery poor, though ſeveral of 

| * its Members are extremely 
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lace makes the beſt Appearance of any in the City, 
extending from the Sea - Shore to the Top of the Hill; 
and has a noble Gallery, ſupported by Marble' Pillars, 
in full View of the Harbour. 'The Paintings are ex- 
quiſite, and the Furniture is the richeſt that can be ima- 
gined: Even the Bedſteads are of Silver, and alſo 
ſome of the Tables, among which there is one ſaid to 
wel twenty-four thouſand Crowns; the reſt are of 

Jalper, Alabaſter, Agate, Fc. One Room is hung 
with Tapeſtry, in which are wrought the Figures of 
the great Perſons that the Family has roduced, 
which has been famous for a Race of ed Patriots, 
who have ſteadily acted for the Good of their Country. 

he Gardens are elegant, and adorn'd with Fountains, 
Grotto) 8, and Statues, one of which repreſents Andrew 
Doria under the Figure of Neptune, much larger than 
the Life, This Hero has alſo another Statue at the 
Entpance of the Doge's Palace, with the glorious Ti- 
_ tle of Deliverer of the Commonwealth. ---- The Palaces 
of Durazzo, Spinola, Grimaldi, Purazzi, Brignale, 
and Lomellini, and eſpecially the Villa Imperiale about 
a Mile out of the City, are deſervedly admired by the 
Connoifſeurs ! in Architecture. 

Tux Arſenal of this City deſerves to be mention'd, 
in which they pretend there are Arms for forty thou- 
ſand Men; and here they ſhew you ſeveral Pieces of 
Armour, which they ſay were worn by certain Ge- 
zoeſe Ladies, who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their 
Bravery in a Croiſade againſt the Tyrks, Over the 
Door of the Arſenal is placed an old Roſtrum or Beak 
of a Roman * which is made of Iron, is about à 


rich, ſo one may obſews inß- «« the greateſt Marks of Pover. 
ik nitely more Splendor and ty, where the Governors live 
„Magnificence in particular ** in the greateſt 7 ificence.”* 
* Perſons Houſes, than in thoſe  * Every Shi ar among 
<< that belong to the Publick : the Romans en be arm'd with an 
But we find i in moſt States of Inftrument of this Nature, but 
Eurepe, that the People ſhow ſometimes of a different Shape; 


Foot 
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Foot long, and ends like a Boar's Head: This was 
found in the Harbour of Genoa, as they were cleaning 
it; and is perhaps the only Roman Antiquity to be 
met with in this Gy. | | | 
As to the Manners of the Genoeſe, they are gene- 
rally eſteemed a cunning, induſtrious People, and 
more capable of Hardſhip than the reſt of the 7taliays, 
Their Ingenuity and Induſtry may be in ſome mea- 
ſure owing to the Barrenneſs of their Country; for 
Want ſharpens Mens Wits, and ſets their Hands to 
work: But there may be another Reaſon given for 
their artful and over- reaching Behaviour, viz. that their 
Nobility and Gentry apply themſelves to Trade, and 
ſo become acquainted with the little Arts of tricking 
and deceiving, which they put in Practice whenever 
an Opportunity offers. As for Fealoufy, of which the 
Italians are generally accuſed, I think the Genoeſe 
ought not to be included in the Charge; there being 
few Countries in the World where Women are allow'd 
more Freedom, or ſeem to take more“. For my 
Part, I found the Inhabitants of Genoa to be ſociable 
and courteous, and their Nobility eaſy of Acceſs. They 
are hoſpitable, and frequently make elegant and ſplen- 
did Entertainments : But their prudent Oeconomy may 
be judged of from hence, that they always keep two 
or three Years Proviſion of Corn, Wine, and Oil be- 
forehand in their Storehouſes for the Uſe of the Pub- 
lick ; which they buy up cheap in plentiful Years, and 
fell out in a Time of Scarcity at a very moderate 


and much longer than the Ro- of the Genoe/e, that they have a 
 firum here deſcribed. It was Sea without Fiſh, Land without 
fix d to the Prow or Head of a Trees, Men without Faith, and 
Ship, in order to annoy that of Women without Shame. This 
the Enemy, by running violent- Character of the Men very well 
ly againſt it; and was ſometimes agrees with that which the Latin 
placed fo low as to pierce the Poets have given of the Ligu- 
Side of a Ship under Water, and rians, the ancient Inhabitants of 
fank' it. RE ie. this Country. es 
The Jtalian Proverb ſays CS | 
N Profit. 
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Profit, Vintners are obliged to buy their Wine, and 
Bakers their Corn, from the publick Cellars and Gra- 
raries, which they are forced to {ell at a certain fix*d 
Price under ſevere Penalties. The Wines ſold here 
are generally free from Adulteration, thoſe concern'd 
m mixing them being ſent to the Galleys if diſcover'd. 


The chief Manufactures of the Genoeſe are Velvets, 


Brocades, Taffeta's, rich Stuffs, and Paper, of which 
laſt they ſend conſiderable Quantities to England. They 
alſo export Wine, Oil, Citrons, Lemons, Anchovies, 


Parmeſan Cheeſe, and Drugs uſed in Phyſick and 
—_— — = SR" 
Tun Quality of this City wear no Swords, are u- 
fually dreſs'd in Black, and throw a Cloak over them 
when they go abroad, notwithſtanding the Heat of 
the Country. The poorer Sort of People ſcarce wear 
any Cloaths at all, and indeed have little Occaſion for 
any in fo warm a Climate. People of a middle Rank 
follow ſome the Spaniſh, and others the French Fa- 
ſhions, according to their Inclination. Many of the 


Women are pleaſed with the Spaniſh Fardingals, and 


the Men wear broad Hats, long-waiſted Doublets, 
and ſtrait Breeches, buckling themſelves up with 
broad Leathern Belts. The Quality have few Coaches, 
moſt of the Streets being too narrow for them to pals ; 
ſo chat they chiefly make uſe of Chairs and Litters. 
As to the Strength of the Genoefe, their Land F _ 


in Time of {Peace amount to about five thouſand 


Men; and in cafe of a War perhaps they might raiſe 
twenty thouſand, and find Money ſufficient to main- 
tain them; many of their Subjects being very rich, 
who pn extraordinary Occaſions muſt expect to be 
taxed according to their Wealth. Their naval Strength 


is dwindled to nothing : Their F leet, which formerly 


gain'd fo many Victories over the Spaniards, Venetians, 
and Turks, that made them Maſters of ſeveral Iſlands 
in the Mediterranean, anc ſettled ſo many Colonies in 
the Archipelago and the Levant, is now reduced to 


fx 
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Air Galleys; and when they would have made an Ad- 
dition of four new ones, . the King of France ſent Or. 
ders for them to deſiſt, telling them that he knew 

very well how many the Republick had Occaſion for, 
The chief Uſe they make of this little Fleet at pre- 
ſent, is to fetch them Wine and Corn, and to take 
their Pleaſure on the Water with the Ladies in the 
Summer-Seaſon. 

Taz Republick of Genoa has very imprudently per- 
mitted her Subjects to purchaſe Eftates in the Domi- 
nions of foreign Princes, particularly in the Milaneſe, 
and the Kingdom of Naples; where they are uſually 
tax'd higher than thoſe of the Natives, and add no- 
thing to the publick Revenue of their own State. 
Thus the moſt conſiderable Families among the Ge- 
noeſe have been in a manner ſubjected to another Ju- 
riſdiction, and the Republick thereby laid under a 
Neceflity of being influenced by Spaniſh or Imperial 
Counſels. And ſo ſenſible were the Spaniards of the 
Advantage this gave them over the Republick, that 
whilſt they continued Maſters of the Kingdom of Na- 

les, they would never permit the Genoeſe to ſell their 

Eſtates to any but their own Countrymen, that ſo they 
might always keep the Great Men of Genoa in a State 
of Dependency on the Crown of Spain. 

TAE Genoeſe Government is an Ariſtocracy. The 
Legiſlative Power is lodged in the Great Council or 
Senate, conſiſting of the Signiory and College, (of 
which we ſhall ſpeak preſently) and four hundred No- 
blemen and principal Citizens annually elected, who 
, muſt be twenty-five Years of Age, four Years regi- 
ſter' d Citizens, and who have not been of this Coun- 
cil the Year before. The Concurrence of four Parts 
in five of this Senate is neceſſary to the enacting new 
Laws and levying of Taxes. They have alſo the 
Diſpoſal of ſome of the principal Offices. 

Tur Adminiſtration of the Government is com- 
mitted to the Doge, or Duke; with the Signiory, the 


unge, 
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College, the Council, and an Aſſembly compoſed of the 
Sigmory and College united. 

Taz Signiory conſiſts of the Doge and twelve other 
Members, who mult have been twelve Years free, 
and are elected once in two Years, after which they 
muſt ſtay five Years before they are capable of being 
re-elected. This Aſſembly gives Audience to Am- 
baſſadors, ſends and receives Diſpatches, grants Par 
tents, and iffues Orders for Payment of the publick 
Money. When any Difficulty ariſes about which they 
cannot agree, they call the College to their Aſſiſtance, 
and ſometimes the Council, and ſo determine the 
Matter by Plurality of ” - hh 

TE Callege is compoſed of eight Members call'd 
Procurators, who are choſen every two Years ; and of 
all ſuch as have been Dukes, who are Procurators du- 
ring Life. Theſe have the Management of the Re- 
venue, lett the Lands belonging to the State, and buy 
and fell for the Republick ; and, in caſe they cannot 
agree, call the Signiory and Council to aſſiſt in their 
| Determinations. 

Tux Cuncil conſiſts of the Signiory, the College, 
and one hundred choſen out of the four hundred who 
oſe the Senate. Theſe. receive Appeals from 
— 55 Courts of Juſtice, and are the laſt Reſort in 
Civil Caules, | 
10 THE  Signiory and College, united have a Ri ght ta 
ant Pardons in ordinary Caſes; but in Parricide, 
8 Murder of a Publick Officer, and 
other Crimes of the like Nature, they are obliged ta 
ave the Aſſiſtance and Concurrence of the Council. 
by Signiory and College alſo debate of War and 
8 making Alliances, and other Matters of great 
ortance to the State. 

6 Fee the Councils or Aſſemblies above men- 
tion'd, there is another of Five Perſons, whoſe chief 
Buſineſs is to ſee that the Laws are put in Execu- 
tion. 
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Tur Doge of Genoa is choſen every two Years 
from among the Nobility; and muſt be an Inhabitant 
of the City, fifty Years'of Age, no Baſtard, and one 
that hath an Eſtate to ſupport his Dignity. During 
the Time he 1s in Office, he is obliged to reſide in 
the publick Palace, with two of the Signiory and their 
Families, and muſt not lie ſo much as one Night out 
of the City without Leave of the Senate. He pro- 
poſes all publick Matters to be debated in the Senate 
and Council; and after he has ſerv'd two Years he 
retires to his own Houſe, and continues in private for- 
eight Days, during which Time his Adminiſtration is 
examined; and if it be approved, he is made Procu- 
rator for Life; if condemn'd, he is proceeded againſt. 
as a Criminal. When the Doge is elected, they place 
a Crown of Gold upon his Head, and a Sceptre in 
his Hand, on account of their being Sovereigns of 
the Kingdom of Corfica*, which is the only Place 
they retain of all their ancient Conqueſts: But this is 
nothing more than a Shadow of Royalty, the Senate 
being poſlſeſs'd of all real Power and Authority. 
However, he has his Guards, his Robes are of Crim- 
ſon Velvet, and he has the Title of His Serenity. 


BEFORE we leave Genoa, let us take a ſhort View: 


of their Hiſtory, which indeed is very remarkable. 


* It is well known that the /ica under Prince Lewir of E. 


Corficans' have for many Years 


paſt been endeavouring to ſhake 


off their Subjection to the Re- 
publick of Genoa, and taken up 
Arms for that purpoſe, firſt un- 
der their Leader Giafferi, and 
afterwards under Theodore, Ba- 
ron de Neuhoff, whom they pro- 
_ claim'd their King. To ſup- 


ow this Rebellion the Genoe/e 
have expended immenſe Sums, 
and were firſt aſſiſted by ſome 
Imperial Troops ſent into Cor- 


/ 


Body of French Forces ſent. thi- 
ther under the Command of 
Marſhal Maillebois. Thus the 
Cor ficans have been forced into 
a Sort of Obedience; but the 
Affairs of that Iſland are ſtill in 
a very precarious Situation, and 
the Inhabitants ripe for a Re- 
volt ; ſo that in all Likelihood 
they will take the firſt Opportu- 
nity of changing their Matters. 


Upon 
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Upon the Fall of the Roman Empire, this Country 
became ſubject to the Lombards, and afterwards to 
the Emperors of the. Jef, till about the Year 1099, 


when they ſhook off all foreign Dominion, and erect- 


ed Governments of their own; but the People were 
ſo tumultuous and fond of Novelty, that no State has 
ſuffer d more frequent Revolutions. They have had 
their Conſuls, Preſidents, and Dutes; whom they 
have rejected and 'reſtor*d according to their capricious 
Humour. Sometimes the People have choſe a Go- 
vernor ; whom- ſoon after the Nobility have depoſed, 

and aſſumed the Government themſelves. - One Day 
they have put themſelves under the Protection of ſome 
neighbouring Prince, and the next Day renounced his 
Authority. They have been ' ſucceſſively ſubject to 
the French, the Marquis of Montferrat, and the Duke 


of Milan; have revolted from each, and have ſub- 


mitted to each again. At length Andrew Doria (al- 
_ mention*d)! about the Year 1 528, ſettled: this 
ublick 1 in its preſent Form; which Event deſerves 
ch rticularly related, and was as follows. 
THE Genoeſe ſometimes put themſelves under the 
Procetion of the Spaniarde, and ſometimes under 
that of the French; according” as they could procure 
the moſt advantagious Terms: But Andrew Doria, a 
Native of Genoa, and one of the greateſt Admirals 
and Generals of his Time, having been alternately in 
che Service of France and Spain, had the Addreſs to 
play theſe Powers one againſt the other, ſo as to diſ- 
engage his Country from a Dependence on either of 
them, and form it into a free Republick. The Ge- 
noeſe, in conſideration of the great Services he had 
done them, offer *d to make him their hereditary 
Prince, without any Limitations.: This Offer he not 


only generoully refuſed, but procured a Law, that 
none of his Deſcendants, nor any other F amily Who 
ſhould grow extremely rich and powerful, ſhould be 
ee to PRONE Offices, or ſhare in the Govern- 


Meng 


ment, leſt they ſhould uſurp the Sovereignty, and de- 
ſtroy the Freedom of the Conſtitution. But notwith- 
ſtanding all this Caution, he liv'd to ſee an Attempt 
made upon the Liberties of his Country, by a popu- 
lar Citizen named Fieſco, about the Year 1347. This 
Man, by his pretended Zeal for the Publick Good, 
his extraordinary Charities to the Poor and Neceſſi- 
tous, and his courteous and affable Behaviour, had 
inſinuated himſelf into the People's Favour, and 
form'd a very ſtrong Party. He then accuſed the 
Senators of Male-adminiſtration, cauſed the princi 
of them to be impriſon'd, and created an ill Opinion 
of Prince Doria, who he apprehended was the great- 
eſt Obſtacle to his ambitious Deſigns. Having thus 
prepared Matters, he made himſelf Maſter of Genoa 
without any Oppoſition, except from Prince Doria, 
and a Nephew of his, who was ſlain in the Tumult. 
But going the ſame Day in Triumph to take Poſſe 
ſion of the Galleys in : Harbour, he fell from a 
Plank, and, having his Armour on, ſunk immediate- 
ly, and was drown'd. This Accident put his Party 
into ſuch a Confuſion, that Prince Doria, though then 
very aged, taking the Advantage of it, fell upon the 
Rebels, and entirely diſperſed them; and thus, as he 
had beeri the Founder, he became the Deliverer of 
the Commonwealth. FHieſco's Body being afterwards 
taken up, the Senate order'd it to be carried ſeveral 
Leagues to Sea, and thrown into it with ignominious 
Ceremonies. His Eftate was confiſcated, his Palace 
demoliſh'd, and a Decree made, that no Houſe ſhould 
ever be built where it ſtood : So that to this Day the 
Ruins of it remain a Monument of his Treachery 
as the fine Marble Statues, of Prince Doria and his 
Nephew, at the Entrance into the Doge's Palace, are 
of their Virtue and Love to their Country. 

ArrER this Deliverance they cauſed a Regiſter to 
be made of all their free Citizens, and found five hun- 
fred twenty-four ancient Families of Noble Extra- 
| | Ction, 
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Rion, and four hundred eighty-ſeven other Families 
of confiderable Fi 
ants, taking up their Freedom and regiſtering them- 


gure : In theſe, and their Deſcend- 
ſelves, the Government is lodged, provided they are 


not infamous ®, or have exerciſed any mechanical Trade 


within three Years before their Election. All the 
other Subjects of the Republick are deem'd unfree, 
and have no Share in the Government. But the Sig- 


niory, College, and Council, in Conjunction, have a 


Power of elefting annually ten Perſons who are not 
free, to be regiſter'd and added to the Number of 
free Citizens. The Inhabitants who are not free are 


alſo eligible to many Places of Honour and Profit. 


From Genoa I defign'd to have taken the direct 
Road to Rome, by the Way of Lucca, and ſo through 
Tuſcany ; but Mr. Singleton, by whoſe Advice I was 
always guided, being ſenſible that by the Rout I had 
choſen we ſhould Joſe the Sight of a large and beau- 
tiful Part of Italy, namely, the Duchies of Milan, 
Parma, and Modena, propos'd to me to go direftly 
to Milan, from whence we might naturally begin our 
Survey of Italy, and have the whole Length of the 
Country as it were before us. I readily agreed to his 
Propoſal, and accordingly we ſet ont and lay the firſt 
Night at Tortona, which was our beſt, though not 
the neareſt Road. This Place 1s ſcarce remarkable 
for any thing, except that it is a Biſhop's See, and 
has a ſtrong Caſtle on a neighbouring Hill. 

Ou next Day's Journey was to Pavia r, an an- 


* Two Sorts of Perſons are 
deem'd infamous, wis. thoſe who 
have been noted by the Laws, 
or ſtigmatiz'd by publick Judg- 
ments; and thoſe who exerciſe 
ſome ſcandalous Profeſſion, as 


 Merry- Andrews, Hangmen, In- 
formers, &. Antiently ſome 


Criminals were obliged, by way 


of Puniſhment, to wear c. 
of Ham, which were made of 
Wool. , 


+ A memorable Battle was 
fought near this Place in 1526, 
French, who were deteated, and 
their King Francis I. taken Pri- 


cient 
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cient and decaying City on the River Tz A which 
falls into the Po not many Miles below it. It is the 
See of a Biſhop, who depends immediately on the 
Pope; and has an Univerſity, conſiſting of ſeven 
Colleges, one of which, founded by Cardinal Borro- 
meo, is a large and elegant Building. The Church 
of St. Peter, and the adjoining Monaſtery, are no- 
ble Structures; in the laſt of which the Monks of 
St. Auſtin pretend to have lately found out the Body 
of that Saint, which is viſited with great Devotion. 
The Cathedral is a dark old Building, and has little 
to recommend it; but in the Square before it is a 
brazen Statue of Marcus Antoninus on horſebacky 
which the People of the Place call Carles the Fifth, 
and ſome learned Men have taken for Conſtantine the 
Great. The Church and Convent of the Carihufians 
deſerve a Traveller's Attention; eſpecially the Choir 
of the Church, which 1s exceeding fine, the Walls 


being lined with Marble, and adorn'd with Pillars of 


ehe ſame Stone of different Colours. The Convent 


is hardly to be equall'd for its Grandeur and Conve- 


niencies, the Court being a Mile in Circumference, 
ſurrounded with a Portico fuſtain'd by a prodigious 
Number of Pillars. Pavia was the Capital of the 
Kingdom of the Lombards, till that Monarchy was 
deſtroy*d by the Emperor Charlemagne, who took their 
laſt King Priſoner in this City. 

Havins ſpent two Days in this ancient Place, we 
proceeded to Milan, through a fertile and delightful 
Country; and indeed all the Milaneſe deferves the 
fame Epithets, being ſtiled by ſome the Garden of 
Italy. Milan ſtands on the little River Olana, but 
has a Communication with the Rivers Adda and Tęſin 
by means of two navigable Canals. It is of a circus 


This River is ſo rapid, that Hin! by the Help of one 
Biſhop Burnet ſays he ran down Rower WP. 
my youu thirty Miles in three © 


3 
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lar Form, and too large to admit of a regular For- 
tification, being ten Miles in Circumference; but the 
Citadel, which is a Hexagon, is one of the ſtrongeſt 
in Italy, and well ſtored with Cannon. It is reckon'd 
to contain about 300,000 Souls; ſo that whether we 
regard its Dimenſions, the Number of its Inhabitants, 
the Magnificence of its publick Buildings, or its Ma- 
nufactures and Commerce, we muſt allow that it is 
juſtly call'd tbe Great. The Streets of this City are 
broad and clean, the Squares ſpacious, and the Houſes 
lofty, but not much admir'd either for their Beauty 
or Contrivance. It is an Univerſity, and the See of 
an Archbiſhop; and their firſt Prelate is ſaid to have 
been St. Barnabas, Collegue to St. Paul. The Num- 
ber of Churches, Colleges, Convents, and all Sorts 
of Religious Houſes, is almoſt incredible; and their 
Treaſures of Gold and Silver Plate, Jewels, and other 
valuable Offerings of the Devout, is beyond Imagi- 
nation. | 8 i 
Tux Cathedral, ſo much admir'd, is a vaſt Gothic 
Structure, about five hundred Feet in length, , and 
two hundred in breadth, The whole Building is of 
Marble“, except the Roof; which is ſupported by a 
hundred and ſixty white Marble Pillars, each of them 
valued at ten thouſand Crowns. It is generally ſaid 
there are eleven thouſand Statues about this Church; 
but ſuch a Computation muſt include every particular 
Figure in the Hiſtory-Pieces, and all the little Images 
which we frequently ſee placed about thoſe that are 
larger. Indeed, there are a great Number as big as 
the Life, and ſome of them admirable Pieces; eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Adam and Eve, and one of St. Bar- 
tholomew flead alive, with his Skin hanging over his 


* Such a Profuſion of Mar- within its own Bowels : But tho” 
ble, as Mr. Aadiſan obſerves, the Stones are not dear, yet the 
though aſtoniſhing to Strangers, Working of them is very tedious 
- 1s not very wonderful in a Coun- and expenſive. FIT 

try that has ſo many Veins of i 1 7 1 2 


wo 
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Shoulders. The Choir is wainſcotted; and the Cary'ds 
Work is excellent, tepreſenting the Hiſtories of the 


Goſpel. Here are two noble brazen Pulpits, each of 


them running round a large Pillar like à Gallery, and 
ſnpported by huge Figures of: the ſame Metal. Juſt 


before the Entrance of the Choir is a little ſubterras . 


neous Chapel dedicated to St. Charles Borromeo *, 


once Archbiſhop of this See, where his Body lies 


upon the Altar in à cryſtal Shrine of immenſe Value: 
This Chapel is adorn'd with abundance of Silver- 
Work, and is full of rich Preſents made to its Saint: 
Some Services for the Altar are all of maſly Gold, 
and ſet with Jewels; and others are ſo finely wrought; 
that the Workmanſhip is thought equal to the Value 
of the Metal. This Cathedral abounds with Relicks; 
ſome of which run up as high as Abraham: And a- 
mong the reſt there is a Fragment of our Country- 
man Becket; as indeed there are few Treafuries of 
Relicks in 7aly, that do not afford a Tooth or Bone 


of this Saint.---I went up to the Top of the Tower, 
from whence one may ſee ſeveral Towns, and a great 


Part of the Milaneſe. | .2, p98 

Fu Church of St. Anbroſs is famous for the Ho- 
dy of that Saint, which is interr'd there; and who is 
ſaid to have denied the Emperor Theodofius Admits 


tance into it, after his barbarous Maſſacre of the In- 


habitants of Theſſalonica. Here is a brazen Serpent 


on 2 high Marble Pillar; which being look d upon 
as a Repreſentation of that which Moſes erected in 


the Wilderneſs, many of the common People and 
Pilgrims approach it with great Veneration. 
Ir would be endleſs to deſcribe all the beautiful 
Churches in Milan: Beſides which, the Archbiſhop's 


He was choſen Archbiſhop Charity and Munificence, that 
at the Age of twenty-two, and his Countrymen bleſs his Mes 
dled at * but employ'd mory to this Day. 
his Time ſo well in Works of A 
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Palace, the Town-houſe, the Seminary erected by the 
above-mention'd Borromeo, the Jeſuits College, and 
the great Hoſpital, are well worth our Obſervation. 
The laſt is a magnificent Structure, which has a large 
yearly Revenue, and entertains four thouſand poor 
and infirm People. 

All Strangers go to ſee the Cabinet of the late Ca- 
bon Settala, which contains a vaſt Collection of na- 
tural and artificial Rarities, and all Sorts of Antiqui- 
ties. Among other Things is a Piece of incombuſti- 
ble Cloth, made of the Lapis Amianthus, or Aſbeſtos * , 
and ſeveral Pieces of Amber, in the Middle whewe? 
various Sorts of Inſects appear diſtinctly. There is 
alſo a Piece of Cryſtal wherein a Couple of Drops are 
incloſed, which look like Water when they are 
ſhaken T. | 

TI Anbrofen 1 is. — for its curious 


Manuſcripts, particularly one of Joſepbus in Latin, 
and another of Leonardus A But, according 


The 469% is a Kind of which gave two Proofs of its 


7 wk or mineral Subſtance, of 
a whitiſh Silver Colour, and 


fibrous Texture, endued with 


the wonderful Property of re- 
ſiſting Fire, and remaining un- 
confumed in the intenſeſt Heat. 
It is found in Tartary, Egypt, 
Siberia, Corfica, in the Iſland of 
Angleſey, in the Shire of Aber- 
aten in Scotland, and many other 


Parts of the World. Of this 


the Ancients had a Method of 
making Cloth and Paper ; and 


Pliny fays, that he had ſeen. 


Napkins thereof,” which being 


taken foul from the Table, were 
reges into the Fire, and by 


means better cleaned than 
if they had been waſh'd in Wa- 
ter. A Piece of this Cloth was 


preſented to the Royal Society, 


reſiſting Fire, but loſt above a 
Dram of its Weight in each 
riment. 
Mr. Auliſon ſuſpects that 


theſe Drops are Bubbles of Air; 


and tells us that he had ſeen an- 
other Rarity of this Nature at 
V endome in France, which they 
there pretend is a Tear that our 
Saviour ſhed over Lazarus, and 
was er'd, up by an An el, 

who —_ _ a little e 
Vial, and made a Preſent of it 


to Mary Magdalen. 


This Manuſcript conſiſts of 
Deſigns in Mechanicis, and par- 
ticularly Engineering. It is ſaid 
that King James the Firſt offer d 
three thouſand Spar Piſtoles 
for it, but cold not procure it. 


to 


Cranes Tromron, ZI; 
to the Taſte of the Ialiaus, they ſeem to * Y 
but more Money on Pictures than Books. Here ate 
the Heads of ſoreral learned Men; among which is 
that of our Countryman Biſhop Fiſher; who was put 
to Death by King Henry the Eighth for not acknow- | 
ledging his Supremacy. 

Azour two Miles from Milan is a Ciiriofiry that 
deſerves to be mention d: It is a Building, which 
produces ftich an Echo as 3 cannot be equall'd 
in the World. Upon firing a Piftol, we had the 
Sound return'd at leaſt fifty times, though 'the Air 
was not then in a State proper for making ſuch ati 
Experiment to the beſt Advantage. The Repetitions 
at firſt are very quick; but the Intervals are greater, 
and the Sounds more diſtinet, ih —7ͤ — as they 
decay. This is occaſion'd by two parallel Walls of 
a conſiderable Length, which reverberate the Sound 
to each other till the Undulation is quite ſpent. Some 
uſeful Hints might be taken from hence by a curious 
Architect, with reſpect to the forming of artificial 

ER,. 

Tux Civil Governinent of Mila i is lodged i b 
Senate, which however is ſubject to the Controul of 
the Emperor's Vicar- General, who appoints their Pre- 

- ſident. From the Decrees of this Senate there lies 
no Appeal in Civil Cauſes,” but Affairs of State are 
directed by the Governor ; who alſo has the Nomi- 
nation of Magiſtrates; Commiſſaries, Officers of the | 
Treaſury, G c. The Governors of the Town and Ci- | 
tadel of Milan are independent on each other. The | 

ſeveral Cities, Towns, and Chatellanies of the Mila- 
neſe, are govern'd in Civil Matters by a particular 
Number of Magiſtrates reſembling our Aldermen, 
who are choſen out of their Common-Councils, which 
generally conſiſt of ſixty Members. The annual Re- 


. venues of this 2 are computed at about 300000 
Ponds Seng. - 
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As the Nobility and Gentry. of Milan love Magni- 
ficence in their Houſes and Furniture, ſo they affect 
to make a grand Appearance abroad, as is evident 
from their Cloaths, their Coaches , ang their nume 
rous Retinues. In this City, as in ſeveral others of 
Ttaly, many People are inclin'd to imitate the French 
in their Dreſs and Deportment; but one may eaſily 
diſcover the Airs they give themſelves not to be na- 
tural: For indeed there is a vaſt Difference in the 
Manners of the two Nations; the French are familiar 
and talkative, the Italian ſtiff and reſerv d; Gaiety 
and Sprightlineſs diſtinguiſh the former, the latter af- 
fact to appear ſober and ſedate. The Lalians have a 
great Averſion to the French, which I ſuppoſe. pro- 
ceeds originally Tous. the Difference of their Humours 
and Inclinations; but has been confirm'd by the in- 
ſolent Treatment they met with from the French in 
the laſt War; which induced them ſo readily to ſub- 
mit to the Auſtrian Dominion : aftgy the YOu of Ti 1 
rin in the Year 1706. 

Tux Trade o Milan i is as wake as can be expebt · 
ed, conſidering its Diſtance from the Sea. Its prin- 
cp. Manufactures are thoſe of Silk-Brocade, and 

er rich Stuffs: Their Works in Cryſtal are much 
admir d, and their Hard-Wares are reckon'd excel- 
lent. Their Artificers are numerous, and excel in their 
ſeveral Profeſſions, inſomuch that they have'engroſs'd 
the Trade of this Part of Italy. 

Tux Duchy of Milan is about three hundred Miles 
in Circumference, well water'd with Rivers and Lakes, 
and abounds with Corn, Wine, and the moſt deli- 
cious Fruits. The Climate is very agreeable, and the 
Air freſh and healthful, which is owing to the Neigh- 
hoarhpod, of the Alps and — This Country 


4 » Mr. Luft ** that 5 ee we mak ſuppoſe there 
has ſeen a hundred Gentlemen's is a prodigious Number in * 
Coaches at one Church; from City. 


1% 5 conſti- 
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conſtituted the beſt Part of the Kingdom of Lom- 


. bardy, which ſubſiſted about two hundred Years, wien 


it was deftroy'd by Charlemagne. After this the Em- 
perors of Germany appointed Governors of the Mila- 
neſe, who at length aſſum'd the Sovereignty, ſtiling 
themſelves Lords of Milan. The firſt who was ho- 
nour'd with the Title of Duke was Jobn Galeas, about 
the Year 1395; whoſe two Sons, his Succeſſors, died 
without legitimate Iſſue. Upon this, ſeveral Princes 
laid Claim to the Duchy ; which at laſt ſubmitted to 
Francis Sforza, a famous General, who had married 
a natural Daughter of their laſt Duke. Some Time 
afrer, Lewis XII. King of France, Son of the Duke 
of Orleans, and great Grandſon of Duke John Galzas, 
march'd an Army into the Milaneſe, and conquer'd it 
in a little Time, forcing the Duke, calld LZewrs the 
Black, to fly into Germany. The French behaving 
with great Inſolence, the Milanois recall'd the Duke; 
but being betray'd by a mercenary Sw:i/5 Soldier, he 
was taken Priſoner by the French, and died in Capti- 
vity. His Son Maximilian, by the Help of the Sis, 
expell'd the French, and recover'd the Country; but 
was afterwards defeated by Francis I, and obliged to 
quit the Government, and accept of an annual Pen- 
ſion. Francis Sforza, the Son of Maximilian, was 
reſtor'd to his Duchy by means of the Emperor and 
the Pope; and at the Treaty of Cambray, in 1529, 
the French King renounced all his Pretenſions to the 
Milaneſe. Upon the Death of Francis Sforza II. in 
1536, the Emperor Charles the Fifth granted the In- 
veſtiture of the Duchy to his Son Philip II, King of 
Spain; whoſe Succeſſors enjoy'd it till the Year 1706, 
when the French and Spaniards evacuated the Mila- 
neſe; which was yielded to the Emperor by the Treat 
of Baden in 1714, in whoſe Poſſeſſion it ſtill remains“. 
*The Reader will obſerve, Duchy being now ſubje& to the 


that this was wrote before the Queen of Hungary. | 
Death of the late Emperor ; the | 
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Prom Milan we travell'd through a pleaſant Coun- 
try to Ladi, a large well-built City, and a Biſhop's 
See. It ſtands on a Hill near the River Adda, about 

enty Miles South-Eaſt of Milan. Its Territory, 
call'd the Lodeſan, abounds in Cattle, good Paſturage, 
and excellent” Cheeſe. Finding nothing remarkable 
here, we continued our Journey to Cremoya, where 
ve arriv'd late in the Evening. 

CREMONA* ſtands in @ Plain, on the North 
Side of the River Po, which has a Communication 
with the Oglia by a Canal that runs through the City. 
It is a Biſhop's See, and has an Univerſity; but it is 
"= little frequented, that it hardly deſerves the Name, 

he Town is five Miles in Circumference, the Streets 
wide, and the Squares ſpacious , but cannot boaſt of 

its Riches, or the Number of irs Inhabitants. It has 
"ſeveral fine Structures, particularly the Cathedral, 
which has a noble Portico ſupported by Marble Pil- 
lars. The Biſhop's Palace, the Town-houſe, and 
the Hoſpitals, are handſome Buildings. It is de- 
fended by a Caſtle and other Fortifications, which are 
ancient, and much out of Repair. The Situation of 
this City is agreeable, its Air good, and its Territory 
abounds with Corn, Wine, Flax, and Fruits. 

From Cremona we had fifteen Miles to Piacenza, 
or Placentia, ſo call'd from its pleaſant Situation, in 
a fruitful Plain, about half a Mile from the Po. It 
Þ a Biſhop's See, and has an ancient Cathedral, the 
Infide of which is well adorn'd. The Streets are 
broad, the Buildings regular, and the Squares ſpa- 
cious; particularly that which has an Equeſtrian Sta- 
rue of Alexander I, Duke of Parma and Piacenza, in 


. *. This City is famous for a Ji Regiments in Garriſon ma- 
noble Exploit of Prince Eugene king a brave Reſiſtance, and the 
of Savoy in 1702, who ſurpriz'd Detachment which ſhould have 
it in the Night, and carried off ſupported the Germans not com- 
Marſhal Villeroy Priſoner. He ing up in Time. 
could not keep the Town, ſome 
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the Middle of it. We ſee here a Fountain, which is 
much admir'd for its Antiquity, ſuppoſed to have 
been erected by Auguſtus Cæſar. Here is alſo a Pa- 
lace belonging to the Dukes of Parma. The City is 
wall*d round, has a ſtrong Citadel, and other Fortifi- 
cations. It is not populous; and its Trade conſiſts 
chiefly in Cheeſe, being ſurrounded with the richeſt 
Paſtures, water'd with numerous Rivulets. 

Wx had an eaſy and pleaſant Day's Journey from 
hence ro Parma, being about thirty Miles. This Ci- 
ty is the Capital of a Duchy of the ſame Name, in 
which I include the Plaiſantin or Duchy of Piacenza, 
and the Territories of Buſſetto and Landi, as they are 
all ſubje& to the ſame Prince. It ſtands on a River 
call'd alſo Parma, which divides it into two Parts, 
that have a Communication with each other by three 
Bridges. It is not ſo large as Piacenza, being about 
three Miles in Circumference. The Streets are wide 
and ſtrait, and the Buildings neat and uniform, but 
not lofty. It is deem'd a Place of conſiderable 
Strength, being wall'd round, and defended by a Ci- 
tadel. Parma is an Epiſcopal City, and has an Uni- 
verſity, founded in the Year 1509, in which there is 
one College appropriated to the Nobility, where all 
manner of Exerciſes are taught, as well as the Sci- 
ences. Here is alſo an Academy of Wits, as there 1s 
in moſt Cities of 7taly, who employ their Time in 
the Study of Rhetorick, Poetry, and ſuch 1 . 
Amuſements. 

- AmonG the publick Buildings of this City, that 
beſt deſerve our Attention, is the Cathedral, which 
is a magnificent Edifice, and has a Th 4p exquiſitely 
painted by a celebrated Maſter, I think it was Corre- 
gio. The Church of St. John is deſervedly admir'd 
for the Beauty of its Architecture, as well as of its 
Paintings. The Capuchins Church is a handſome 
Structure, but is moſt remarkable for the Tomb of 
that great General Alexander Farneſe. The Duke's 
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Palace is an elegant Structure, eſpecially that Part of 
it which has been lately built; and its Gardens are 
very delightful, on account of the Grottos, Caſcades 

Fountains, Statues, and other Ornaments: But theſe 
are far from being its greateſt Beauties; the Theatre, 
and the Gallery, raiſe the Admiration of all that ſee 
them, and perhaps are not inferior to any thing of 
that Nature in Jtaly. The Theatre is very ſpacious, 
and ſo admirably contriv'd, that the remoteſt Part of 
the Audience can hear diſtinctly what is utter'd on 
the Stage, be the Sound ever ſo low; and let the 
Actor raiſe his Voice as high as he pleaſes, there is 
ho Echo to occaſion the leaſt Confuſion. It has no 
Boxes, but Benches riſing gradually like thoſe of an 
Amphitheatre z and they have a Method of filling the 
Pit with Water three Foot deep, into which they bring 
little gilded Boats, which, with the Lights that ſur- 
round them, form a very agreeable Scene. The Gal- 
lery is hung with a great Number of Pictures, all 
done by celebrated Maſters, and on one Side of it 
is a large Room full of inlaid Tables, Cabinets, Works 
in Amber and Cryſtal, and other Pieces, much ad- 
mir'd for the Value of the Materials, and the Excel- 
lency of the Workmanſhip! Adjoining to this is an- 
other Room furniſh'd with all manner of Antiquities, 
as Buſts, Idols, Medals, Inſcriptions, Sc. The . 
among the Medallions “ is a Peſcennius Niger, (ſtruck 
at Antioch) the Reverſe a Dea Salus: There are alſo 
two of Otho; and two of Plotina and Matidia, the 
Reverſe to each a Pietas. Mr. Singleton found out 
many others that he much admir'd; and indeed he 
was ſo intent upon viewing theſe Monuments of An- 
tiquity, that it was with Difficulty I prevaiPd with 
him to leave the Apartment, where, as he acknow- 


* Medallions are a larger kind Medals probably were, but were 
of Medals, which never were ſtruck to make Preſents of, or 
current Coins, as the ancient to ſerye as publick Monuments. 


ledged, 
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ledged, he could have ſpent a Month with great: MM 
tisfaction. | 

TRE Inhabitants of Pat are polite, cenerous, 
and ingenious ; but, like moſt of the alians, pretty 
much reſery*d, eſpecially their Nobility. The Coun- 
try 18 bleſs'd with a fine Air and fruitful Soil, abound- 
ing with Wine, Corn, Oil, and Fruit. It alſo affords 

lenty of Truffles“, a delicious Root, which are larger 

ere than in other Parts of Europe. They abound in 
Cattle of all Kinds, and their Wool is as good as 
any in Italy. They have excellent Cheeſe, with which 
they not only ſupply their Neighbours, but export 
conſiderable Quantities. Some Mines of Copper and 
Silver are alſo to be found in this Country. 

Tux Duchy of Parma has been ſucceſſively ſubject 
to the Weſtern Emperors, the Pope, the Venetians, 
and the French. Pope Paul III. created his natural 
Son, Peter Lewis Farneſe, Duke of Parma and Pla- 
centia, about the Year 1343. The Emperor how- 

ever diſputed his Title, till his Son Ottavio Farneſe 
married Margaret of Auſtria, the Emperor's natural 
Daughter, which confirm'd this Duchy in the Farne- 
ſian Family; though it is fill Jook'd upon as a Fief 
of the Empire. The Pope pretends it is a Fee of 
the See of Rome, and the Duke actually pays him - 
thouſand Crowns per Annum. In the Year 1718, 

Alliance was enter*d into by the Emperor, the Kings 

of Great-Britain and France, and the States-General, 
wherein | it was W that in caſe the Grand Duke 


'* Truffles are a kind of ſub- 
terraneous vegetable Production, 
not unlike Muſhrooms, without 
Stalks, Leaves, or Fibres. They 


they are ſometimes call'd Szvine- 
Bread. In Italy and France they 
eat them as a great Dainty, ei- 

ther fried in Slices with Oil, 


are uſually found about half a 
Foot below the Surface of the 
Ground, and are often diſco- 
ver'd by the Hogs, which are 
extremely fond of them z whence 


Salt, and Pepper, or boil'd in 


their own Liquor. Some roaſt 
Truffles under Aſhes ; and others 


pulverize and mix e in 


Sauces, 
of 
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of Tuſcany, and the Duke of Parma and Placentia, or 
their Succeſſors, ſhould die without male Iflue, thoſe 
Duchies ſhould: revert to the firſt-born Son of the 
Queen of Spain: And this Stipulation was confirm'd 
by another Treaty between the Emperor and the Kin 
of Spain, in the Year 1723. By the late Treaty 2 
Seville, between Great-Britain and Spain, it was alſo 
reed to ſecure the eventual Succeſſion of theſe Du: 
ies to Don Carlos, by introducing into them a Body 
of Spaniſh Troops. 
| AFTER a few Days Stay at Parma, © we e continued 
our Journey towards Modena. About half way be- 
tween the two Cities ſtands Reggio, which gives Name 
to a Duchy, but is included in that of Modena, and 
_ to the ſame Prince. It is a well-built, popu- 
lous, trading Town, and has ſome fine Churches, 
Convents, and Palaces ; but however, in this reſpect 
it is out-done by many other Cities in Ealy. It is a 
Biſhop's See, is . well fortified, and has a 
ſtrong Citadel *. Its chief Trade is in Spurs, and all 
Sorts of curious Works in Wood and Ivory. We 
din'd here, and about four Hours afterwards reach'd 
Modena. 

Taz City of Modena ſands. on a Canal near the 
River Secchia, in a — Plain; but. has nothing 
that I could find to recommend it to a Traveller, the 
Streets being moſt of them narrow, dark, ill- paved, 
and dirty. The Cathedral, which has a high Tower, 
and the Duke? 's Palace, are the only Buildings worth 
Obſervation. The latter is indeed a magnificent 
Structure, and the Duke's Apartments are ſpacious, 
richly furniſh'd, and adorn'd with Paintings by the 
beſt Maſters... He has alſo 2 noble Cabinet of Curi- 
oſities, and his Stables are. furniſh'd with the fineſt 
' Horſes, Modena is wall'd round, and has a pretty 


2 11706, Prince Eugene be- and Citadel, making the French 
* and took both the Ton Garriſon Priſoners of War. 


ſtrong | 
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ſtrong Citadel, but its other Fortifications are negle&- 
ed. It is a Biſhop's See, but is neither large nor po- 

lous, nor has it any great Trade, though it ſtands 
pe Country abounding with Corn, Wine, Cattle, and 
all manner of delicious Fruits, In the midft of this 
Plenty the People would live very happily, if they 
were not burden'd with exorbitant Impoſts and Taxes, 
as the Subjects of little Principalities generally are: 
For theſe petty Sovereigns keep Courts much too 
ſplendid and magnificent for the Smallneſs of their 
Territories, and are always ambitiouſly endeavouring, 
at their Subjects Coſt, to equal the Pomp and Splen- 
dor of the greateſt Princes, or at leaſt to excel thoſe 
of their own Rank “. | 
Tux Modeneſe was anciently a Part of the King- 
dom of the Lombards. It afterwards became a free 
State, under the Protection of the Empire, till it was 
annex'd to the Marquiſate of Ferrara. Since that 
Time it has been alternately poſſeſs'd by the Pope, 
and the ancient Family of 4 Efe r, being at preſent 
ſubject to the latter. The Duke is abſolute in his 
Dominions, appoints Governors of his Towns and 
Fortreſſes, and Podęſta s or Judges to adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice in civil and criminal Affairs, but _ deter- 
mines all Appeals himſelf. He holds in Fief of the 
mpire, and pays annually a certain Sum to the Em- 
ror, on whoſe Protection he depends, and whoſe 
arty he eſpouſed during the late War; on which ac- 


* Mr. Addi/on, ſpeaking of 
the Dukes of Parma and Md 
na, obſerves, that it is amazin 
to ſee ſuch a Profuſion of Weal 
laid out in Coaches, Trappings, 
Tables, Cabinets, and the ble 
precious Toys, in which there 
are few Princes of Europe who 
equal them; when at the ſame 
time they have not had the Ge- 
neroſity to build Bridges over 


their Rivers, for the Comets 
ence of their own Subjects as 


well as Strangers, who are forc'd 


to pay an unrzaſonable Exaction 
at every Ferry upon the leaſt 
Riſing of the Waters. 

+ Mary Eleanor Beatrix, the 
late King James's Queen, was 
Reginald Duke of Modena. She 


died in France in the Year 1718. 


count 
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count his Country was ravaged and taken from him 
by the French, but afterwards recover'd and reſtor'd 
to him by the Emperor, In the Year 1726 his In- 
perial Majeſty granted the Duke a Principality in Hun- 
gary, 1n conſideration of his renouncing his Preten- 
ſions to Commachio, (a ſmall City in the Ferrareſe ) 
which the Emperor had for ſome Years been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, but had lately yielded up to the Pope. 
- From Modena we had a good Road and an eaſy 
Journey to Bologna, or Bolonia, the ſecond City in 
the Ecclefiaftical State, an Archbiſhoprick, and the 
moſt famous Univerſity in Hay. It is uſually named 
the Fat, being fituated in a very fertile and well culti- 
vated Plain, ſeven or eight Miles to the Northward 
of the Apennines. It is about five Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, and has a Wall round it, but of very little 
Strength; for when they ſubmitted to the Pope, in 
the Year 1278, fearing they ſhould be uſed as a con- 
quer'd People, they particularly ſtipulated that no Ci- 
tadel ſhould be erected, nor any Additions made to 
their Fortifications z which Part of the Treaty has 
been religiouſly obſerv*d. The Streets are broad, and 
have Piazzas on each Side; and though the Houſes 
are not Jofty, yet they make a handſome Appearance, 
being either built of Stone, or Brick plaifter*d in Imi- 
tation of it. They have ſeveral fine Squares with 
noble Fountains, and ſurrounded with magnificent 
Buildings. The Wealth of Bologna appears in its 
ſtately Palaces, Churches, and Convents, the Riches 
of which are hardly to be imagin'd.  - 

As to the Palaces, that of the Marquis Rinucc i 
ſeem'd to me one of the moſt conſiderable in the City, 
both for its Magnificence and its Extent. In this Pa- 
lace is a Stair-Caſe *, very much eſteem'd for its Con- 


This perhaps may be the Aſcent within a ſmall Compaſs, 
Stair-caſe that Mr. Ali ſon ſaw the Diſpoſition of the Lights, 
and admir'd at Bologna, where- and the convenient Landin 1 
of he ſays, the Eaſineſs of the places, were admirably contriv'd. 
1 trivance 
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trivance by all who have ſeen it. In one of the Halls 
are two large Pictures: The firſt is the Conſecration 
of the Emperor Charles V, perform'd by the Pope at 
Bologna; the ſecond repreſents Frederick IV, King of 
Denmark, receiving the Compliments of the Senate of 
Bologna on his Arrival in that City. In another Hall 
are two curious large Pictures; the one of Cardinal 
Rinucci, having Audience of the King of Poland, 
when he was ſent to him in quality of Nuncio; and 
the ſecond ſhews him receiving the Cap from Lewis XIV, 
King of France, at whoſe: Court he was Nuncio when 
he was promoted to the Purple. The Apartments 
adjoining to theſe Halls are adorn'd with exquiſite. 
Paintings, and the Furniture is rich and ſumptuous. 
The Palace of General Caprara is by ſome eſteem d 
the fineſt in the City, where they ſnew'd us abundance: 
of rich Plunder which he took from the Turks. . The 
Legate's Palace is ancient, but makes a grand Ap- 
pearance. Over the Gate is a brazen Statue of Pope 
Gregory XIII, of excellent Workmanſnip, and of ſuch 
a gigantick Size, that it is ſaid to weigh eleven thou- 
ſand Pounds. But this Palace is moſt famous for the 
Cabinet of Aldrovandus, which contains Abundance of 
natural and artificial Curioſities, with ſeveral hundred 
large Manuſcripts of his on writing, fifteen whereof 
are fill'd with the Figures of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 
and Plants, all illuſtrated with their natural Colours. 
One would imagine, that a Man's whole Life-time 
were hardly ſufficient for ſuch ſurprizing Labours; but 
they ſhew what may be done by a great Genius and 
indefatigable Application. A Ian r 
Tu Church of St. Petronio is the largeſt in Bolo- 
gna, but chiefly remarkable for a Meridian-Line, above 
two hundred Feet.in Length, .drawn in Copper on the 
Pavement by that curious Aſtronomer Caſini. Over 
this Line is a little Hole in the Roof, through which 
a Ray of the Sun enters when in the Meridian, and 
ſhows the exact Time of Noon or Mid- day * 
| 6 
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Line, and alſo the Solſtices and Equinoxes*. The 
Church of St. Paul is remarkable for the fine Paint- 
ings on the Roof; eſpecially thoſe on the Dome, 
where St. Paul is repre on his Knees ready to 

have his Head ſtruck off. The high Altar is of Mar- 
ble of various Colours, finiſh'd With a great deal of 


Art. The Seats of the Monks are of Wallnut- Tree, 
and over them are ſeveral Pictures of the Life of St. 


Paul, drawn by a maſterly Hand. At the Church of 
Corpus Domini they ſhew an embalm'd Body of a Nun 
call d Catherine de Vigri, which frequently works Mi- 
racles; ſhe fits in a Chair, dreſs'd in a Nun's Habit, 
has a Crown of Gold on her Head, a Crucifix in her 
Right Hand, and a Book of her own compoſing in 
her Left. They pretend that her Hair and Nails grow 
as when ſhe was alive; and are often cut. She looks 
black and dry like a Mummy, and indeed is a very 
frightful Spectacle. At St. Gievanni del Monte is an 
admirable Picture of St. Cecilia, with an Inſtrument of 
Muſick in her Hands: On one Side of her are the Fi- 
gures of St. Paul and St. John; arid on the other, of 

Magdalen and St. Auſtin. This is a Maſter- 

of the famous Raphael, and is eſteem'd one of 
the — Treaſures of the City. In the Church of 
the Dominicans is a noble Monument of St. Dominict 
their Founder; it is of fine Alabaſter; and beautified 
with Baſs-Reliefs repreſenting the Hiſtory of his Life. 
Over the Tomb is an excellent Picture of the ſame 
Saint, done by that great Maſter Guido Rbeni. The 
Church of the Mendicants alſo abounds with excellent 
Paintings, of which the moſt beautiful Pieces are the 
_ of 15 Manthew, and a dead _—_ 


„ads kes vas ld poll, or the Sun, eftabliſh'd in 
M. Caffni, ſenſible of the Ac- a Temple, which might be con- 
curacy of his Performance, in- ſulted, with entire Confidence? 
form'd the Mathematicians of as to all Difficulties in Aſtrono- 


ON 


Europe, of a new Oracle of 4. my. 
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On a Hill not far from Bologna ſtands the Convent 
of St. Michael in Boſco, one of the moſt magnificent in 
Itahy. It has ſeveral Courts, one of which is octangu- 
lar, and has a Piazza all round it, which has been fine- 
ly painted in Freſco *, but is now very much decayed. 
The Dormitory is exceedingly grand; the Chapel is 
little, but very beautiful, and the Stalls are richly 
carv'd. Very little inferior to this are the Monaſteries 
of the Dominicans, the Franciſcans, the Servites, the 
Jeſuits, and that of St. Saviour. In this laſt they ſhew 
a Manuſcript of ſome Books of the Old Teſtament, 
which they pretend was written by Ezra's own Hand; 
but it is only a fine Copy, like thoſe the Jess uſe in 
their Synagogues, and may perhaps be three or four 
hundred Years old. „ 5 | 

Azovr four Miles from the City is kept a Madoua, 
or Picture of our Lady, which, according to Tradi- 
tion, was drawn: by St. Luke. The Religious have a 
profound Veneration for this Image, and go atinually 
in Proceſſion to fetch it to Bologna, where they carry 
it about with all imaginable Pomp; the incorporated 
Companies, Fraternities, Magiſtrates, and the Pope's 
Legate himſelf aſſiſting at the Solemnity ; and as the 
Image paſſes by, which is carried under a rich Cano- 
py, the Spectators fall upon their Knees, and expreſs 
the utmoſt Devotion. They have built a kind of Por- 
tico, or cover'd Way, from the City to the Mount 
LaGuardia, where the Image is kept, that they may 

never be incommoded in their Proceſſion by the Wea- 
ther. It is wall'd towards the North, and ſtands on 
Pillars to the South; is about four Yards broad, and 
five Yards high. V 5 

Tur two Towers of Aſinelli and Gariſendi, ſo named 
from their reſpective Founders, are Curioſities that 
deſerve to be mention d. The former is near 380 


— 


* This kind of Painting is on a Wall laid with Vortar not 
perform'd on freſh Plaiſter, or yet dry, and withWater-Colours- 


Feet 
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Feet in Height, the latter is not more than 130, but 
is remarkable for its leaning Poſition; which ſome 
aſcribe to the Skill of the Architect; others, with 
more Probability, to the Shock of an Earthquake, or 
the Sinking of one Side of the Foundation. AH 

Tux Univerlity of Bologna is reckon'd one of the 
beſt in Europe. It was founded by the Emperor Theo- 
dofius in the Year 425, and augmented by Charlemagne 
and Lotharius, It is chiefly famous for the great Civi- 
lians it has produced, particularly the learned Axo, 
who is filed the Light of Bologna, and Oracle of the 
Canon and Civil Law. The publick School is a mag- 
nificent Edifice, with a noble Portico before it, ſup 
ported by Marble Pillars; and the Rooms and Galle- 
ries within are adorn'd with admirable Paintings and 
Statues. . Among the latter are thoſe of AÆſculapius, 
Apollo, and the famous Phyſician and Surgeon Taglia- 
cozz0 *, who is ſaid to have had an Art of ſupplying 
People with artificial Noſes, Lips, Ears, Sc. out 55 
living human Fleſh, cut from the Back- ſide of ano- 
ther Perſon, during whoſe Life they would look as 
well as if they wete natural, but would rot off by 
Sympathy after his Death. I ſhall. not pretend to 
vouch for the Truth of all that is reported; but it is 
certain we find an Inſtance of this Nature in a Book 
publiſh'd by himſelf. e eee 

Tux Trade of Bologna conſiſts chiefly in their Ma- 
nufactures of Silks and Velvets, in which, together 
with thoſe of Flax and Hemp, ſeveral hundred 


This is the Perſon mention'd by the ingenious Butler, Au- 
thor of Hudibras, who ſays, C 
| Learned Taliacotius from 

The brawny Part of Porter's Bum 
Cut ſupplemental Noſes, which 
Would laſt as long as Parent Breech; 

But when the Date of Nock was out, 
Off dropp'd the ſympathetic 8nout. 
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Mills“ are employ'd, to put their various Machines 

in Motion. By this means a great deal of Work is 

done by a few Hands, and conſequently their Manu- 

factures can be afforded cheaper, than where they 

have not theſe Advantages. Bologna is alſo famous 

for its Soap, Snuff, PR Hams, and Sauſages; 

| but has one Species of Goods n to itſelf, 
} I mean Lap- dogs, which are very ſmall, and purchas d 
by the Ladies at an exceſſive Price. It is likewiſe re- 
markable for a kind of ſhining Stones , found at the 

Bottom of the Hill Paderni, about three Miles from 

the City. They boil their Wines, to prevent their 
growing ſour, which ſome of them are much inclin'd 

to; but their White - wine is excellent, and fo are their 
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E255 . | h 
Wr have already hinted, that Bologna threw itlelf 
under the Protection of the Pope about the Year 
1278, and procur'd very advantagious Terms, and 
many Privileges, which it enjoys to this Day. Theſe 
Advantages are the Cauſe of this City's flouriſhing 
beyond any other in the Pope's Dominions, who ne- 
vertheleſs draws more Taxes from this Place of Li- 
berty, than from thoſe where his Authority is unli- 
mited and abſolute, which are by that means almoſt 
2 fun whilſt Bologna contains about eighty thou- 
ſand Inhabitants. The Pope has his Legate here, 
who is a kind of Viceroy ; and criminal Matters are 
determin'd by Judges of the Pope's appointing but 
Crimes are only . puniſhable in the Perſons of thoſe 
who commit them, and their Eftates ate not to be 
confiſcated to, the Government for any Offences what- 
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| 
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One of this Sort of Mills, any in England. 

the Model whereof was brought + Theſe Stones, properly 
from Italy, has for many Years prepated and calcin'd, forma. 
been erected on a Stream at Der- Species of Phoſphorus ; and by 
by, for ſpinning, throwing, and being expoſed to the Light, wilt 
twiſting of Silk; which is rec- retain it, ſo as to ſhine in the 
-kon'd as curious a Machine as dark for ſeveral Hours. 


Yet. L Nen.“ - & ſoever. 
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ſoever. In Civil Cauſes the Magiſtrates have the 
Power of Judicature; and the City is allow'd to ap- 
point an Auditor of the Rota, and to have an Am- 
baffador at Rome to take care of its Privileges. 
Tur Air of Bologna is extremely cold in Winter, 
as it ſtands near the Foot of the Apennines, on the 
North Side; and yet the Heats in Summer are almoſt 
as troubleſome as they are to the Southward, inſo- 
much that they uſe Ice with their Wines, and drink 
all manner of cooling Liquors. But though the Si- 
tuation of this City is not the moſt agreeable, and 
ſubjects it to ſome Inconveniences; yet the great 
Plenty of Proviſions, the Politeneſs of the Inhabitants, 
the fine Paintings and Statues with which it abounds, 
and their frequent Concerts of Muſick, Opera's, and 
Comedies, render it delightful to a Traveller, and af- 
ford him both Inſtruction and Amuſement. 
Tu Road from Bologna to Florence, which is about 
ſixty Miles, runs over many vaſt Ranges of the Apen- 
nine Mountains; and though there are ſeveral Valleys, 
there is hardly one Town of Note during the whole 
Journey. This Paſſage would be quite intolerable, 
did not the Halians take extraordinary Care of their 
Highways, in which Particular they ſeem to out- do 
any Nation in Europe; but the Road over theſe Hills 
is ſtill fo incommodious for Wheel-Carriages, that 
we were adviſed to hire Mules to ride on, rather than 
Calaſhes, in which we had uſually travell'd through 
the plain Country. We ſet out from Bologna early in 
the Morning, and lay at Fiorenzola ; which ſome re- 
preſent” as a Town of Trade; but how it ſhould be 
ſo among ſuch deſerted Mountains, is not eaſy to con- 
ceive. From hence to Scarperia the Road is extreme- 
ly rugged, at which Place it grows more paſſable, 


The Rota is a Court at Beneficiary Cauſes. They alſo 
Rome, to which Appeals lie from take Cognizance of all civil Pro- 
other inferior Courts throughout ceſſes for above five hundred 
' the Fecigſ ical State, in all Crowns. F 
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and mends as we come nearer Florence, where we ar- 
riv d the next Evening, after a very tedious Journey. 4 

FLORENCE is ſituated on the River Arnd in 

a fruitful Valley, and is almoſt encompaſs'd with Hills, 
which are. cover'd with Country-Seats, Gardens, and 
| Woods of Olives, riſing gradually till they join the 
higheſt Mountains of the Apennine. This City is of 
a circular Form, fiye or ſix Miles in Circumference, 
pretty well fortified, and defended by three Citadels; 
The Arno divides it into two Parts, which have a 
Communication with each other by four Bridges, two 
whereof are admir'd for their curious Structure. The 
Streets are molt of them ſtrait, and well- paved with 
thick flat Stones, hollow'd in their Joinings, that the 
Horſes may find Faſtening for their Feet. In many 
of the Streets we meet with Statues, Fountains, or 
ſome other agreeable Object. Their Houſes are lofty, 
their Palaces magnificent, and their Churches may be 
rank'd among the fineſt in Italy. Add to this their 
ſpacious Squares and beautiful Gardens; and we muſt 
— that this City has juſtly obtain d che Br of 
Florence the Fair. 

TE Duke's new Palace, call'd Pitti, is 2 8 
Pile, built according to the Tuſcan or Ruſtic Order *, 
which owes its Original to this Country, and makes 
a Building laok ſolid and majeſtick, On the Front 
of this Palace towards the Street is a Range of two 
and twenty large Windows in each Story, with fine 
Stone Pillars in the Sides of them. But there is one 
Fault that every Traveller muſt needs take notice of, 
which is the Smallneſs of the middle Court, — 
one cannot ſtand to view the Building, without lift- 
ing up one's Head in a troubleſome Manner. The 
Gardens are extremely beautiful and plcatant, and em- 


* This Manner of Building tated by ſeveral Ergh/b Noble- 
is where great rough Stones are men, particularly the Earl of 
ſet jutting out beyond the plain Burlington, in the Pillars before 

e ; which has been imi- his Houſe in Piccagi/ly. | | 
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belliſh'd with F ountains, Grotto's, and Statues of an 


ineſtimable Value. The Duke's Apartments are very 
richly furniſh'd, and adorn'd with exquiſite Paint- 
ings: But we did not ſpend much Time here, being 
impatient to ſee the famous Gallery of the old Pa- 
lace, which is furniſh'd with the beſt Collection of 
Pictures and Statues that*1s to be met with perhaps 
in the whole World. On the Left is one continued. 
Window, and on the other Side the Pictures of moſt 
of the Medicean Family. Marble Statues of the Ro- 
man Emperors and ancient Heroes are ranged under 
the Window, and alſo under the Pictures. Above 
the Window is another Range of Pictures of the moſt 
learned Men of different Ages and Countries; and 
on the oppoſite Side, over the Family-Pieces already 
mention'd, are the Pictures of the moſt celebrated 
Generals. The Statues of this Gallery are not leſs 
than a hundred in Number, many of them very ſcarce 
and valuable. Among the Buſts of the Emperors 
that are uncommon, and almoſt ſingular in their Kind, 
are thoſe of Caligula, Otho, Pertinax, Didius Jalianus, 
Balbinus, and his Collegue the younger Pupienus. 


Among ſuch as are common, theſe deſerve particular 


Notice for the Excellence of the Sculpture, viz. Au- 


 guſtus, V. efpaſian, Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, 


and Caracalla. In the fame Gallery there is an admi- 
rable Buſt of Alexander the Great, looking up to Hea- 
ven with a noble Air of Grief or Diſcontent ; where- 


by, it is reaſonably conjectur'd, the Sculptor intended 
to expreſs the Conqueror*s Concern for want of new 


Worlds, or had in View ſome like Circumſtance of 
his Hiſtory. There is alſo the Head of a Faun, and 
of the God Par, in Porphyry ; and among the entire 
Figures is a Veſtal Virgin, with the ſacred Fire burn- 
ing before her. She, has her Hair full-grown, and 
gather'd under her Veil; which ſeems to prove that 
the Veſtals ſuffer d their Hair to grow again after the 
firſt Tonſure, contrary to the Opinion of ſome _ 
r F ntl- 
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Antiquaries, We ſaw here a fine Morpheus in Touch- 
ſtone , being the Figure of a Boy Þ aſleep, with a 
Bundle of Poppies in his Hand, in which manner this 
God is uſually repreſented by ancient Statuaries, Here 
are likewiſe a Gladiator, a Narciſſus, a Cupid and Phy- 
che, a Flora, and many other Statues, too numerous 
to deſcribe, but well worth the Attention of the Cu- 
rious. Among the Pictures of celebrated Generals, 
I took particular Notice of Hannibal, Scipio, Pyrrbus, 
and Alexander Farneſe ; and amongſt the learned Men, 
of Petrarch, Arioſto, Guicciardin, and Galileo. 
Havinc taken a full Survey of the Gallery, w 

were led into ſix or ſeven adjoining Chambers, Za 
with all manner of Curioſities. The firſt contains a 
Collection of Antiquities, conſiſting chiefly of Idols, 
Sepulchral Lamps, Taliſmans ||, Medals, and Things 
of fr hke Nature. The ſecond has nothing but 
Paintings; and the third, call'd the Mathematical 
Chamber, has a Globe and Sphere, each of them ſe- 
ven Feet in Diameter. . The fourth, beſides an ex- 
cellent Colle&ion of Pictures, contains a Cabinet of 
artificial Curioſities in Amber, Cryſtal, Ivory, Mar- 
ble, and precious Stones ; alfo a Plan of n de- 


* This is a kind of black 
Marble, formerly found in Lydia 
and Ethiopia, and call'd by the 
Ancients Lapis Lydius, and Ba- 
Salter. It is call'd Touchſtone 
from the Uſe that is made of it 
in 2 the Goodneſs of Me- 


5 It is a pretty Conjecture of 
Mr. Aadi ſon s, that the Ancients 
choſe to repreſent the God of 
Sleep under the Figure of a Boy, 
contrary to our modern Deſign- 
ers, becauſe it is that Age which 
has its Repoſe the leaſt broken 
by Cares and Anxieties. — He 
adds, that he never ſaw any Fi- 


Stars, by which Aſtrol 


H 3 


gure of Sleep that was not of 
lack Marble, as having ſome 
Relation to Night, the * 
Seaſon for Reſt. 

| Taliſmans are the Figures 
or Characters of a heavenly 


Sign, Planet, or Conſtellation, 


engraven on a ſympathetic Stone 
or Metal correſponding to the 
Ne- 
tend to call down celeſtial In- 
fluences, The Tal/i/mans of the 
Samethracians were Pieces of 
Iron form'd into certain Images, 
and ſet in Rings, which were 


eſteem' d as Preſervatives againſt 


{crib'd 


all Kinds of Evils. 
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ſerib'd on a Table of Lapis Lazuli. In the fifth 


Chamber are the Pictures of Generals and Men of 
Figure in the laft Century, particularly Oliver Crom- 
well and General Mont. But the moſt valuable Things 
are kept in a Room that is ſhown laſt, which is co- 
ver'd with an arched. Dome, lined with Mother of 
Pearl, and the Floor inlaid with Marble of various 
Colours. Here is the famous Diamond, which weighs 
a hundred and thirty-nine Carats, from whence we 
may judge of its extraordinary Value; alſo the Head 
of Fulius Ceſar cut out of one entire Turquois Stone *, 
as big as a Hen's Egg. In this Room is another Ca- 
binet full of Veſſels of Agate, Cornelian, Porphyry, 
Coral, and Cryſtal; and a large Table, inlaid with 
Oriental Jaſper, Rubies, Topazes, and other precious 
Stones. In the ſame Room are many curious Statues, 
among which are the two Wreſtlers, and the Roman 
Slave, whetting his Knife, and liſtening to the Diſ- 
courſe of Catiline and his Aſſociates in the Conſpiracy, 
which 1s an admirable Piece : But what crowns all is 
the celebrated Venus of Medicis, which is about five 


Foot high, and perfectly naked. This Statue is in- 


comparable for the Nicety of its Proportions, the 
Softneſs of the Fleſn, and the Delicacy of the Shape; 
accompanied with ſuch a decent Baſhfulneſs, fuch a 
Sweetneſs, Beauty, and Bloom of Youth, as are be- 


yond Deſcription. 


\ 


Arx this particular Account of the Great Duke's 
Palace, it is time to take a View of the ſacred Build- 
ings of Florence, which are remarkable for their 
*Riches and the. Beauty of the Architecture. The 


This is a precious Stone, 
of a blue Colour; commonly 
opake, but ſometimes a little 


; tranſparent. The Oriental ones 


Domo or Cathedral, call'd Santa Maria Florida, is one 
of the moſt magnificent in Europe, the Walls and 
Pavement being of Marble of various Colours. The 


come from Perfia, the Indies, 
and ſome Parts of Turkey; the 
Occidental are found in ſeveral 


Countries in Europe. 


Pillars 
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Pillars which ſupport the Roof are ſo ſlender, and 
ſtand at ſuch a Diſtance, that one has a View of the 
whole Church at once; which is four hundred and 
eighty Feet long, and three hundred and eighty Feer 
high to the Top of the Croſs. The Cupola is lofty, 
and of a vaſt, Compaſs, being the firſt of the Kind, 
and the Pattern of St. Peter's at Rome. The Paint- 
ing of it, which repreſents the Reſurrection, is much 
admir'd by ſome; Criticks find fault with it, be- 
cauſe the riſing Bodies appear cloath'd, and of dif- 
ferent Ages. The Statues of God the Father, of a 
dead Chriſt and an Angel ſupporting him, on the fame 
Altar, and Adam and Eve behind it, are admirable 
Pieces. The Baptiſtery, which ſtands before the Ca- 
thedral, was anciently an Heathen Temple dedicated 
to Mars; it is of an octogonal Figure, and has three 
brazen Gates, containing Pieces of ſacred Hiſtory ſo 
exquiſitely wrought in Baſs-Relief, that Michael An- 
gelo uſed to ſay, they were good enough to be the Gates 
of Paradiſe. 2 5 
Tux Collegiate Church of St. Laurence is a beau- 


tiful Edifice, adorn'd with excellent Statues, Paint- 


ings, and other rich Ornaments. But the Chapel of 
the, ſame Name adjoining to it, the Burial-place of 
the Medicean Family, is the Admiration of all that 
have ſeen it, and univerſally allow'd to be the fineſt 
and moſt coſtly Piece of Work upon the Face of the 
Earth. The Form of this Chapel is octogonal, its 
Roof a ſpacious Cupola, and its Walls on the Inſide 
are ee and cover'd with Porphyry, Agate, La- 
pis Lazuli, Jaſper, Oriental Alabaſter, and other rich 
Materials. All round it are the Tombs of the Great 
Dukes, compoſed of Porphyry, Granite, and the moſt 
precious Marble; and on each Tomb is a Pillar of 
Jaſper, with a Ducal Crown on the Top of it, en- 
rich'd with various Sorts of Jewels. Above theſe 
Tombs the Statues of the Great Dukes are placed in 
Niches, all of Braſs gilt, and large as the Life. In 
bags 16 1 the 
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the Middle of each Face of the Octogon riſes a dou- 
ble Pilaſter of Jaſper; and on the Pedeſtal of each 
Pilaſter are ſeveral emblematical Figures, curiouſly 
wrought with precious Stones. The Pavement is of 
the choiceſt Marble, and the Roof adorn'd with La- 
pis Lazuli, of the brighteſt Blue, and intermix'd with 
Stars and Veins of Gold. This ſumptuous and daz- 
zling Structure was begun above an hundred Years 
ago, has already coſt many Millions Sterling, but 
ſtill remains unfiniſh'd. It were to be wiſh'd how- 
ever, that the preſent Duke of Tuſcany, who fees the 
famous Family of the Medinis like to end with him- 
felf, would put the laſt Hand to this Monument of 
| their Magnificence : But indeed he is ſo indifferent 
about every thing, that he ſees Foreigners diſpoſe of 
1 his Dominions, and nominate his Succeſſor, without 
| ſhewing the leaſt Uneaſineſs or Concern. But to re- 
| | tum: Having done with the Chapel, we took a View 
| of the famous Library belonging to the Convent of 
St. Laurence, which has a large Collection of Manu- 
ſcripts, moſt of gem Greek; and ſome printed Books, 
which are ſo rate, that they are almoſt as valuable as 
the Manuſcripts. Here is a Virgil written in old Ca- 
pitals, which diſputes its Antiquity with that of the 
Vatican; and a Manuſcript containing ſome Parts of 
Tacitus and Apuleius, which Mr, Singleton judged to 
be a thouſand Years old. 3 

Tux Church of St. Mark, and thoſe of the An- 
nunciation and the Holy Croſs, are beautiful and mag- 
nificent Structures: But we need not enlarge on this 
Subject, the Churches already defcrib'd being ſuffi- 
cient ta give an Idea of the Grandeur of the reſt. 
We ſhall only abſerve farther, that beſides their nu- 
merous Collegiate and Parochial Churches, they have 
above eighty Monaſteries and twenty Hoſpitals, of 
which that for Orphans has a yearly Revenue ſuffi- 
cient to maintain near a thouſand Perſons, 


THE 
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Tux Great Duke is abſolute in his Dominions, his 
Will paſſing for a Law; which would probably ſoon 
reduce his Country to Poverty, but that he himſelf 
and his Nobility are great Encouragers of Trade, and 
think it no Diſgrace to apply themſelves to Com- 
merce and Merchandiſe. Nay, many of the Gentry 
ſell their own Wines by Retail, and hang up a broken 
Flaſk for a Sign at the Gates of their Houſes : Their 
Cuſtomers however do not come within Doors, but 
take their Wine and pay their Money at the Cellar- 
Window. At the fame time they look upon the Pro- 
feſſion of Phyſick as a Diſparagement to a Gentleman: 
Which ſhews how the Notions of Honour vary. in 
different Countries; Phyſick being eſteem'd in Exg- 
land one of the moſt honourable Profeſſions, and Re- 
tailing of Liquors one of the meaneſt. As to the 
Trade of Florence, it conſiſts chiefly in Wine, Oll, 
Fruits, wrought Silks, Gold and Silver Stuffs, Ta- 
peſtries, gilt Leather, and Perfumes. ates 
Tur Inhabitants of Florence are the moſt polite 
People in Tuſcany, generally civil t Strangers, hut 
extremely jealous : Hence it proceeds, that their Wo- 
men are kept under great Reſtraints, though not fo 
great as many have repreſented. The Quality invite 
one another to play at Cards on. Winter's Evenings 
at their Houſes, whither it is uſual for married Ladies 
to go, and fit down promiſcuouſly with the Gentle- 
men at the ſame Tables, where they are entertain'd 
with Wine and other Liquors. There are frequently 
Balls at Court, Opera's and Plays, from which the 
Ladies are not excluded. Indeed they are not com- 
monly ſeen in the Streets, nor do they ride in Coaches 
with the Gentlemen; which would be eſteem'd a great 
Reflection on their Modeſty, though it does not ap- 
pear ſa in England and other Countries. But beſides 
theſe common Diverſions of Cards, Balls, and Plays, 
the Florentines have ſome more peculiar ones, which 
deſerve to be mention'd. The Great Duke keeps 

abundance 
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abundance of wild Beaſts, as Lions, Tygers, Leo- 

pards, wild Boars, Bears and Wolves, which are let 
out of their Dens into a fpacious Court ſurrounded 

by high Walls, above which the Spectators ſit ſecure- ' 
ly, and view the Combats of theſe furious Animals. 

When they have a mind to put an end to the Diver- 

fion, they do it by means 75 a terrible wooden Ma- 
chine, reſembling a Dragon, which is moved upon 
Whcels by a Man within it, who holds two lighted 
Torches through its Eyes, whereby the Beaſts are ſo 

terrified, that they all betake themſelves to their re- 

ſpective Dens or Cages, and are there faſten'd by 

their Keepers. Another of their Sports is Horſe- 

racing without Riders, which is perform'd in a lon 

Street call'd the Curſo. They throw a broad Piece o 

Leather over each Horſe, wherein they fix ſharp- 

pointed Pieces of Steel or Spurs, which, as the Horſes 

move, ſtrike againſt their Sides, and make them run 

full ſpeed to the End of the Courfe. They have alſo 

annual Races, in Imitation of the ancient Romans, 
with open Chariots, each drawn by two Horſes “. 

The Place for theſe Races is a ſpacious Square, with 

fine Marble Obeliſks erected on each Side, round 

which they drive four times with all imaginable Speed, 

and fome times overturn each other. The Prize they 

contend for is uſually a Piece of fine Brocade, which 

is given to him who ſooneſt performs the Courle. 

. Ir is now proper, according to our Method, to 

give a general Account of Taſcam. This Country is 

a hundred Miles in Length, and not much leſs in 4 

Breadth, being almoſt ſquare. A great Tract of it | 

is taken up with the moſt barren Part of the Apen. 

Fines, and cannot be call'd either fruitful or pleaſant ; 


The Romam, in theſe Races, more: For Suetonius informs us, 
commonly made uſe of Bigæ, that when Nero perform'd at the 
or Quadrigæ, that is, Chariots Olympic Games, he had a (ur- 
drawn by tu or ur Horſes; rus decemugis, or Chariot drawn 
but they ſometimes had fx, or by ten Horſes coupled . 
ä i but 
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but thoſe Mountains however afford Mines of Iron 
and Copper, and Quarries of excellent Marble. Ano- 
ther Part of this Country appears a perfect Paradiſe, 
g particularly that delightiul Plain or Valley, extending 
from Arezzo: to Piſa, about fourſcore Miles in length, 
and water'd by the River Arno; which abounds with 
Corn, Wine, Oil, Oranges, and all Sorts of delicious 
Fruits. ---- Tuſcany was anciently call'd Hetruria, and 
divided into ſmall Principalities or Kingdoms, till it 
was conquer'd by the Romans with the reſt of Hay; 
and afterwards, following the Fortune of that Em- 
pire, was over-run and pillaged by the Goths and 
other barbarous Nations; who in particular deſtroy d 
E Horence, the capital City, which was rebuilt two hun- 
dred and forty Years after by Charles the Great. It 
continued under the Power of the Weſtern Emperors, 
till the Beginning of the thirteenth Century; when, 
taking the Advantage of the Struggles between them 
and the Popes of Rome, the principal Cities of Ttaly, 
and among them Florence, Piſa, and Sienna, ſhook off 
their Subjection, and erected themſelves into inde- 
pendent States. The Diviſions between the common 
People and the Nobility occaſion'd frequent Changes 
in the Model of their Government, till it was at laſt 
fix d in the Houſe of Medicis, who have reduced the 
Republicks of Piſa and Sienna under their Dominion. 
John de Medicis was the firſt of this Family who ob- 
tain*d the ſovereign Authority about the Year 14103 
which he did by flattering the Populace, and defend- 
ing them againſt the Oppreſſions and Encroachments 
of the Nobility : But it was by flow Degrees, and 
the moſt refined Policy, that his Deſcendants arrived 
at their preſent Height of abſolute Power. The Ti- 
tle of Grtat Duke, was firſt conferr'd on Coſmo de Me- 
dicis by Pope Pius V, in the Year 1570; fince which 
Time the Roman Pontiffs have look'd upon theſe 
Princes as their Vaſſals; while, on the other hand, 
the Emperor claims Tuſcany as a Fee, pretending a 
* | | Right 
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Right to diſpoſe of it on the Failure of Male Iſſue in 
the Medicean Family. The preſent Great Duke is. 
Fobn Gaſton de Medicis, who married Ame Mary Fran- 
ces of Saxe-Lawenburg, Widow of Philip William 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, by whom he has no If- 
ſue, and being the laſt Heir Male of the Family of 
Medicis, is to be ſucceeded in the Duchy of Tuſcany 
by Don Carlos, eldeſt Son of the Queen of Spain, ac- 
cording to Treaties made for that purpoſe. 
Tux Great Duke, as we have already obſerv'd, is 
arbitrary in his Dominions ; though indeed the Flo- 
rentines retain the Shadow of their ancient Govern- 
ment, having a Senate conſiſting of forty of the No- 
bility and great Officers, who ſerve to regiſter their 
Prince's Decrees. They have a Council call'd the 
Rota, who determine Appeals from the inferior Courts 
of Juſtice ; and ſeveral other Councils, which ſuper- 
intend the Treaſure, the Forces, and publick Build- 
ings. The Duke appoints 'and diſplaces Governors 
and other Officers, throughout his Territories, as he 
thinks proper. His annual Revenues amount to about 
five hundred thouſand Pounds, ariſing from various 
Taxes and Duties. He has the Tenth of the yearly 
Rent of all Houſes, eight per Cent. out of the Por- 
tions of all Women that are married, two per Cent. 
on Law-Suits, five Shillings for every Heifer that is 
fold, and an Exciſe upon Bread, Eggs, and almoſt 
all manner of Proviſions : Beſides which, theſe Princes 
have a vaſt Treaſure in Bank, with Part of which 
they traffick as Merchants; ſo that, conſidering their 
frugal Manner of living, this Family muſt. have 
heap' d up immenſe Syms, ſince the Government firſt 


* Theſe Treaties have been 


already mention d, in the Ac- 
count of the Duchy of Parma, 
p. 90. But the Politicks of Eu- 


rope have ſince taken an unex- 


pefted Turn, and tranferr'd the 


Duchy of Tuſcany to the Duke 


of Lorrain, whoſe Country be- 
ing given up to France, he ſuc- 


© ceeded to Tuſcany on the Death 
of John Gaſten de Medicis, which 
happen'd in the Year 1736. 
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came into their Hands. As to the Great Duke's 
Forces, he has only: a few Galleys, and two or three 
Troops of Guards, but has ſome Thouſands of Mi- 
litia enroll'd. The Italian Princes chuſe to | employ 
Swiſs and other Mercenaries in their Service, rather 
than their own Subjects, who are much fitter for Arts 
than Arms. J: e eee ee 

Ixs T EAP of purſuing our direct Road to Rome, we 
took a Tour from Florence to the Weſtward, being 
unwilling to loſe the Sight of Piſa and Leghorn; the 
former famous for its Antiquity, and having once been 
the Metropolis of a powerful Republick ; the latter for 
its ſurprizing Riſe from an inconſiderable Village, to 

its preſent Grandeur and extenſive Commerce. The 
Road from Florence to Piſa, which is about forty 
Miles, runs through the pleaſanteſt Part of Tuſcany, 
at a little Diſtance ſrom the Banks of the Arno, which 
becomes of a conſiderable Breadth at Piſa, and di- 
vides that City into two almoſt equal Parts. There 
are three Bridges, one of them built with Marble. 
The Sides of the River, lined with a ſloping: Wall, 
form a commodious Key, to which Ships of Burthen 
uſed formerly to come up; but the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver being now choak'd, it is only navigable for ſmaller 
Veſſels, It is the largeſt Town in Tuſcany, Florence 
excepted ; and is defended by a good Wall, a Cita- 
del, and other Fortifications. The Streets are broad, 
ſtrait, paved with large Stones, and the Houſes ge- 
nerally well built; the Squares are ſpacious, and the 
publick Buildings ſhew its ancient Magnificence : But 
at preſent it is not half furniſh'd with Inhabitants z 
its frequent Wars, and the carrying} of its Trade to 
Leghorn, having almoſt diſpeopled it. The Cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Mary, is a ſtately Gothic Stru- 
cture, built chiefly with wrought Marble, Part of tte 
Spoils which the Piſans took in their Eaſtern Expedi- 
tions, when the Republick was in a flouriſhing: Con- 
dition, as appears from an Inſcription on the pens 
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Altar of this Church. It has three Brazen Doors, on 
which the Hiſtory-of our Saviour's Birth, Life, and 
Paſſion, is exquiſitely wrought; a plain Proof how 
groſsly they are miſtaken, or how they would impoſe _ 
upon others, who! ſay they were the Gates of Solo- 
mon's Temple! The Beauty of the Inſide is anſwera- 
ble to the ificence of the Outſide, the Roof be- 
ing gilt and fupported by ſeventy-ſix Marble Pillars 

of different Colours, the Choir painted by the 
greateſt Maſters, and the Floor inlaid with Marble. 
At a little Diſtance from the Church ſtands the Bap- 
tiſtery, a round Fabrick ſupported by beautiful Pil- 
lars: And near it lies the Burying-place, call'd the 
Campo Santo; the Earth that covers it having been 
brought from the Holy Land, which they pretend will 
conſume a Corpſe in forty- eight Hours. This is ſur- 
rounded with a Cloyſter, adorn'd with excellent Paint- 
ings. "Adjoining to it ſtands the leaning Tower, of 
a cylindrical Form, a hundred and eighty- eight Feet 
in Height; which ſome ſay was built on purpoſe in- 
clining to one Side to ſhew the Skill of the Architect; 
others, that it deceives the Eye, = is really upright : 
But the Truth is, one Part of the Foundation is ſunk, 
which occaſions its bending forwards, as has ſeveral 
times been prov'd by letting down a Line and Plum- 
met from the Top, which falls on the Ground ſeve- 
ral Vards from the Bottom of the Tower. It is worth 
a Traveller's while to take a View of the Palace of 
the Knights of St. Stephen, an Order inſtituted by 
Coſmo de Medicis in memory of a Victory obtain'd 
over the Turks on St. Stepben's Day; with the Church 
adjoining to it, which is adorn'd with the Trophies 
taken from the Infidels, and Paintings repreſenting 
the Engagement. But the greateſt Griolley that 1 
obſerv*d about this City is an Aqueduct, conſiſting of 
five thouſand Arches, which conveys Water into the 
Town from Hills at ſeveral Miles Diſtance. This 
Water is reckon'd the beſt in ah, and is a 
hat A  fent 
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Duke and his Court. 


ſtian Princes in their Expeditions to the Holy Land, 
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ſent in Flaſks to Florence, for the Uſe of the Great 
PISA is an Vniverſity, and the See of an Arch- 


biſhop ; and was formerly (as before mention d) th 
bir te of a flouriſhing Republick, maintaining 


|: Fleets, and diſputing the Sovereignty. 0 The 


Mediterranean with the Genoeſe and Venetians, They 
diftinguifh'd themſelves 1 in the Service of ſeveral Chri- 


made themſelves Maſters of Sardinia and he Balea- 
res 7 and reduced the City of Carthage,, which Ho- 
nour the Piſans are not a little proud of to this Pay. 
They maintain'd their Liberty till the Year 1228, 
after which they fell under ſeveral Tyrants, and at 
laſt were conquer'd by the Florentines ; whereby the 
Seat of the Government being remov'd, and their 
Trade loſt, the Town is now almoſt delerted, and the 
Buildings running to Decay. f 
From hence we had about fi xteen Miles to Le- 
A, which ſtands in a low Ground on the Tuſcart 
Sea, has one of the beſt Harbours in Italy, and is 
indifferently fortified. It is a neat, well-built City, 
the Streets broad, and ſeveral have Canals in them if. 
ter the manner of Holland. The great Square is beau- 
tiful, and the Port magnificent, heing divided into 
the great and little Harbours; the former of which 
has been render'd convenient by a. fine Mole, and 
ſome Towers that ſerve. for Light-houſes : In the 
other, which has a very narrow Entrance, lie the Great 
Duke's Galleys. They are at a conſtant Expence in 
cleanfing the Harbour, which they do by means of 
Engines that are. always at work, and employ many 
of the Duke's Slaves. From hence they alſo draw 


another Advantage; for the Dirt and Sand they take 
 */Theſe are two Iſlands in and made uſe of by the Cartha: 


the Mediterranean, now . call'd ginians in their Wars We the 
jorca and Minorca, whoſe In- | Remans, 
bitants were excellent Slingers, 


vp, 
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up, ſerves to fill and dry up ſeveral Marſhes about the. 
Town, which renders it more healthful than former- 
ly. Theſe Marſhes have likewiſe been much drain'd 
by a Canal cut from the Sea to the Arno, which car- 
ries large Boats, and is of great Service to the Trade 
of the City. Leghorn was a {mall obſcure Place, till 
Duke Ferdinand I. enlarged and beautified it, and 
anted it ſuch Privileges, as ſoon brought Merchants 
ther from all Nations, . They reckon no leſs. than 
ten thouſand Jeus in the City, who have a Quarter to 
themſelves, and are not moleſted. on account of their. 
Religion. Notwithſtanding Leghorn has the Reputa- 
tion of being a free Port, and may juſtly be call d ſo 
in reſpect of the exorbitant Duties to be paid at moſt 
other Ports, yet it is inconce ivable What Profits the 
Duke reaps from this ſingle Town: For though Fo- 
reigners pay little or no Duties directiy, yet out of 
every thing they purchaſe, a certain Gabel or Tax 
to the Government. The very Ice- Merchant 
pays above a thouſand Pounds per Amum for his Pri- 
vilege of ſelling it, and the Tobacco-Merchant ten 
times that Sum. All Goods ſent up into the Country 
are clogg d with Impoſitions as ſoon as they leave Zzg- 
Bern; and thoſe brought down for Exportation mult 
make their Way through various Duties before they 
reach the Port. The Ground alſo is ſold by the Great 
Duke at an exceſſive Price, and, as new Houſes are 
every Day erecting, the Sums raiſed after this man- 
ner muſt be very large. This fine Port gives the 
Duke no ſmall Reputation amongſt foreign Princes; 
and perhaps he might find Credit in it for conſidera- 
ble Sums of Money at a ſhort Warning, which is an 
Advantage that no other Halian Prince can boaſt of. 
Several of the Duke's Neighbours look with an en- 
vious Eye upon the flouriſhing Trade of this City, 
and have been upon the ſame Project of making a 
free Port within their Dominions. The Popes in par- 
ticular, for theſe forty Years paſt, have had 7 
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bf enlarging Civita Vecchia, and granting it the ſame 
Privileges ; which they have at laſt effected, notwith- 
ſtanding the Oppoſition of the Dukes of Tuſcany, who 
haye uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, even by Bribery 
and other Arts, to prevent the Execution of the De- 


ſign. Legborn is the proper School for ſuch as would 


underſtand the Trade of the Levant, for the Ships 
of England, France, and Holland, touch here frequent- 
ly in their Voyage to or from Turkey, bartering the 
Goods of one Country for thoſe of another: Beſides 
that we have much greater Opportunities here than 
any where elſe, of converſing with Foreigners, ſuch 
as Greels, Armenians, and Jews, who have travell'd 
through the Turkiſh. Empire, and are well ſkill d in 
the: Zafern Commerce, ;- os 1191599 ve 
Tux publick Buildings of Leghorn are not fo re- 
markable as to merit a particular Deſcription ; but the 


Marble Statue of Duke Ferdinand I, by the celebra- 


ted Donatelli, is reckon'd a Maſter-piece in its Kind, 
and is highly admir'd by every Traveller: The Duke 
1s repreſented in Armour, with a Ducal Mantle over 
his Shoulders, a Turban on his Head, and a Scymi- 
tar at his Feet: At the Foot or Baſe of the Pedeſtal, 
at the four Corners, there are four Slaves in Braſs, re- 
preſenting Turks, in admirable Attitudes, which ſeem, 
as it were, chain'd to the Pedeſtal. Some fay they 
repreſent ſo many Turkiſh Slaves, who endeavour'd to 
run away with a Galley, and were executed in this 


Place: Others, that they are four Turks, viz. tlie 


great Grandfather, the Grandfather, the Father, and 
the Son, who being all on board a Turkiſh Veſſel, the 
youngeſt of them, who was ſkilPd in judicial Aſtro- 
logy, propheſied to his Companions, that on ſuch a 
Day they ſhould all be carried into Slavery by the 
Chriſtians ; which Prediction was verified, for they 
were taken by the Great Duke's Galleys, who cauſed 
their Statues to be carv'd, to franſmit the Event to 
P oſtefity. 2 1 

Vol. I. I Tur 
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Tux Slaves belonging to the Tyſcan Galleys are 


-uſed with more Humanity than thoſe at Mar/eilles 
and other Places. - There are two Sorts of them ; the 
one call'd Bona Voglia, a Set of vile Wretches who 


ſell themſelves to Slavery for a certain Time, at the 


Expiration of which they have their Liberty; the 


other call'd Forzatti, who are either Turks or Moors 
taken at Sea, or Natives condemn'd to the Galleys 


for their Crimes. The Turks and Moors are allow'd 
to go abroad with a light Fetter on their Legs, and 


- ſome without any, as they would find it difficult to 
make their Eſcape without being diſcover'd; but Cri- 
minals are coupled with a long Chain, and are always 


follow'd by a Guard or Keeper; and ſometimes, for 
greater Security, they faſten a Turk and a Cbriſtian 


together. When the Galleys are laid up, moſt of 
"theſe Slaves are permitted to follow their reſpective 


Trades, or to ſell Wine and other Proviſions ; inſo- 
much that ſome Turtiſb Slaves here are worth ſeveral 


hundred Pounds, and get ſuch a pretty Livelihood, 
that they would ſcarce accept of their Liberty if it 
were offer'd them; for they have little Moſques al. 


low'd them to worſhip God in their own Way, and 
are frequently excuſed from going to Sea, if they 


have any Money to preſent to their Captain, who will 
provide others in their Room, or wink at their Ab- 
ſence. 7 1 h 


Nor HIN very remarkable occurr'd during our two 


Days Journey from Legborn to Sienna, an ancient 


City of Tuſcany, once the Capital of a Commonwealth, 
which was ſubdued by Coſino I, after a brave Reſiſt- 


ance. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an Eminence, in a 
fruitful Country, and a healthful Air; and is encom- 
ſs'd with a ruinous Wall, in which are ſtill remain- 
ing ſeveral ſquare Towers of Brick, that were erected, 


during the Time of the Republick, to ſuch Members 


as had done any conſiderable Service to their Coun- 
try. The Streets are neatly paved with Brick, thcir 


HFouſes 


15 


15 


| that they cover it with a Floor of Boards, Part of which 


Ec. of various Colours, cut on which the Deſign being cut, 
Ground of Stucco, &c. in Imi- Marble of different Colours. 
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Houſes are handſome and well- built, and their Water 
is excellent. This City is of a triangular Figure, and 
about four Miles in Circumference, but it is not very 
full of Inhabitants, Vineyards and Gardens lying here 
and there interſperſed within the Walls. Their pub- 
lick Buildings are magnificent, and particularly their 
Cathedral may be look d upon as a Maſter- piece in 
the Gothic Kind: The Walls, within and without, are 
faced with Marble of different Colours; and the Roof 
is Azure, ſprinkled with Stars of Gold. The Front 
of this Church is cover'd with a Variety of excellent 
Statues; and the Inſide of it is adorn'd with the Heads 
of a hundred and : ſeventy Popes in Alabaſter; The 
very Spouts are loaded with Ornaments; the Win= 
dows are form'd by a Multitude of little Pillars reti- 
ring one behind another, and the large Columns are 
cary'd with Fruit and Foliage, which run twiſting 
about them from the very Top to the Bottom. The 
Floor is of Marble curiouſly wrought, forming Lights 
and Shades, and compoſing a Sort of Meſaic Work , 
repreſenting the Hiſtory of Abraham going to ety 
fice his Son, the Paſſage of the Iſraelites through the 
Red Sea, and ſeveral other Parts of Scripture Hiſto- 
ry. The Work of thisPavement is ſo much eſteem'd, 


is removed to ſatisfy the Curioſity of Strangers. In the 
Library of this Church, which is not over-ſtock'd 
with Books, the great Actions of Pius II. are admi- 
rably well painted; and the Colours ſeem not at all 
faded, though the Work was done near three bun- 


* Moſaic Work is n Moſaic uſed in | Faydineiits of 
defined to be an Aſſemblage of Churches and Palaces, the 
little Pieces of Glaſs, Marble, Ground is uſually of maſſive 
Shells, precious Stones, „Woods, Marble, either white or black ; 


ſquare; and cemented on a the Cavities are fill'd up with 


tation of Painting.—But in the 
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dred Years ago. After having taken a full View of 
this beautiful Cathedral, we went to ſee the great 
Hoſpital *, the Houſe of Pius II, and the Pillar with 
a brazen Wolf upon it; which is not the Arms of 
the City, as ſome have imagin'd, but was probably 
erected. by the ancient Romans, in memory of the 
Wolf that is faid to have ſuckled Romulus and Re- 
War. the Founders of Rome. 
Bur we muſt not forget to mention the great 
Se in the Middle of the City, ſurrounded with a 
Piazza, where they have annual Horſe- races, not, as 
at Florence, without Riders; but the Jockeys are rich- 
iy dreſs d, and the Horſes ſplendidly accoutred, their 
ry Hoofs bein "S gilt, to make the Show more daz- 
lives They alſo rum with Machines in the form of 
triumphal Chariots, which they drive with ſuch pro- 
digious Swiftneſs, and contend ſo earneſtly for the' 
Victory, that they often overturn one another, and 
do great Prejudice to the Horſes and the Drivers. 
They have in Sienna a Place or Square which they 
can eaſily fill with Water, and bring into it little Veſ- 
ſels to repreſent a Naval Engagement, in Imitation 
of that Practice among the Romans. 
TE many abſurd Traditions relating to St. Catba- 
rine of Sienna would fill a Volume; but one or two 
will give the Reader a ſufficient Idea of the reſt. They 
relate, that ſhe was not only viſited by our Saviour in 
Perſon at Sienna, but that there was a formal Mar- 
riage between them, at which were preſent the Virgin 
Mary, St. Peter, St. John, and St. Dominick. It is 
pretended alſo, that ſhe receiv'd a Revelation that 
| tho Bleſſed Virgin was conceiv*d in Sin as well as the 


15 1 fur ppoſe this is the Ho- crepidam, The Shoemaker be- 
ſpital which Mr. AddiJen ſays yond his Laſt; which perhaps 
was built by a Shoemaker, who alludes to his "Happineſs after 

has been beatified, but never Death, .or elſe ſeems but a ſor- 
fainted. He mentions a F gure ry Complement to a charitable | 
of him ſuperſcrib'd, Sutor ultra Benefactor. 


reſt 
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reſt of Mortals ; on which her Friends lay great Streſs, 
in Oppoſition to a contrary Revelation of St. Bridget's 
confirming the immaculate Conception, They have 
preſerved her Head and one of her Fingers in the 
Church of the Dominicans at Sienna, but her Body is 
removed to the Church of the ſame Order at Rome. 


STENNA 1s an Archbiſhoprick and Univerſity, 


wherein the manly Exerciſes are taught, as well as 
the Sciences. Here is alſo an Academy of Wits,” as 
in moſt other Cities of Italy. Foreigners, who in- 
tend to learn Italian, frequently make Sienna their 
Reſidence, where that Language is ſuppoſed to be 
taught and ſpoken in its greateſt Purity. This City 


has a Governor and Senate, compoſed of twelve of 


the principal inhabitants; the Sovereignty being lodg'd 
in the Dukes of 7. uſcany, to whom it has been ſub- 
| ject ever ſince the Year 1557, having before that 
Time been the Head of a flouriſhing Republick for 
ſeveral Ages. 

AxrER a few Days Stay in this City, we purſued 
our Journey to Rome; but the Roads being bad, we 
lay the firſt Night at Monte-Alcino, abaut one and 
twenty Miles South of Sienna. The Place is a Bi- 
ſhop' s See, and ſtands pleaſantly on an Eminence, 
but is famous for nothing, except the Goodneſs of 
its Wine. 


Taz next Day we reach'd to Radicofani, a Fron- 
tier Town and Caſtle fituated on the higheſt Moun- 
tain in the Country, from whence we have a wild. 


diſmal Proſpect of barren Rocks and Hills “, afford- 
ing not ſo much as a Tree or a Shrub in a Circuit 
of ſeveral Miles; nor could we diſtinguiſh any 
more than one cultivated Spot, upon which there 
ſtood a Convent. Our Entertainment here was ſo in- 


It is perhaps to this barren Pope has the Fly, and the Great 
Part of Tuſcany that the Italian Duke the Bones of Italy. 
Proverb alludes, which ſays, The 
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different, that we ſet out betimes in the Morning, in 
hopes of meeting with -more delightful Scenes and 
better Proviſions in the Patrimony of © St, Peter, to 
which we are now approaching. | 

Havins paſs'd a little Stream which ſeparates the 
Pope's Dominions from the Great Duke's, we ſoon 
arriv'd at A. quapendente, a very pretty Town, ſo call'd 
from a Cascade which falls from a Rock on which 1 it 
is ſituated. Pope Innocent X. remov'd the Biſnhop's 
See hither from Caſtro, when he demoliſh'd that City; 
but it is ſtill an inconſiderable Place, and only noted 
for its Earthen Ware. 
Wx din'd here, and proceeded to Bolſena, or Vol- 
feno, the ancient Volſinium, ſituated on a Lake“ of the 
ſame Name, above twenty Miles in Circumference, 
and affording Plenty of Fiſh and Wild- Fowl. This 
Town was formerly the See of a Biſhop, transferr'd 
from thence to Orvieto, but is now of very little 
Note+. 
* AzovT five Miles farther ſtands Moitefiaſeons on 
the Top of a Hill near the Lake juſt mention'd. It 
is a Biſhoprick, though a ſmall Town, and ſcarcel 
remarkable for any thing but its Vineyards, wick 
They ſhew us 


fe in excellent Muſcatello Wine, 
Flavian, the T omb of a 


ere, in the Church of St. 


* In this 1 are two Wands, 
ſuppoſed to' be the floating ones 
mention'd by Pliny, though they 
are now fix'd. That Naturaliſt 
informs us, that the ancient Yo/- 
Jenium was deſtroy d * Loght- 
ning. 

+ Mr. Addiſon ſays he Gi In 
the Churchyard of Bolſena an 
antique Funeral Monument, or 
Sarcophagus,” engraven on all 
Sides with a curious Repreſenta- 
tion of a Bacchanal. He adds, 
Had _ Inhabitants obſ erv'd a 


couple of lewd F igures at one 
End of it, they would not have 
thought it a proper Ornament 
for the Place where it now ' 
ſtands. | 
This is what the French 


call Muſcadine; to make which, 


they let the Grapes grow half 
dry on the Vine, tread and preſs 
them as ſoon as they are ga- 
ther'd, tun up the Liquor with- 
out letting i it ſtand, and work it 
in the Fat; the Lees occafioning 


a its Goodneſs. 
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Spe Abbot or Biſhop, who kilPd himſelf by drink- | 
ing too plentifully of this Liquor, as we learn from 
the Inſcription. We lay here all Night, and got to 
Vaõiterbo early in the Morning. 

VITE RBO, the Capital of St. Peter”s amino 
FD is a Biſhop's See, and hath been the Reſidence of 
veral Popes. The Town is pretty large, for the 
moſt part built of Stone, and defended by a Wall and 
ſome antique Fortifications. Several of the Streets 
are paved with great Flints, four Foot long, and two 
Foot broad. It is adorn'd with abundance of fine 
Fountains, two or three whereof. are medicinal ;* and 
the neighbouring Mountain affords many Springs of 
the like Quality. The Cathedral of Viterbo is an an- 
cient Structure, and does not want for Grandeur, but 
falls ſhort of many of thoſe already deſcrib'd. Near 
this City ſtands the Caſtle of Soriano, built by Pope 

Nicholas III, and reckon'd the ſtrongeſt in 1taly. 

Taz next Morning we ſet out for Rome, and paſs'd 
through Monteroſo, which is a pretty Town; but the 
chief Place on this Road is Ronciglione“, which car- 
ries on a conſiderable Trade, eſpecially in Snuff. For 
ſome Miles before we enter Rome, we travel upon the 
Remains of the Via Flaminia, of which there is enough 
left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the Whole : But of theſe 
ancient Highways I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak here- 
after. 

Ax Engliſh Gentleman, one of Mr. Singleton's Ac- 
quaintance, had, according to our Requeſt by a Let- 
ter from Florence, provided us Lodgings againſt our 
Arrival at Rome, in one of the Streets leading to the 
Square of Spain, which Part of the Town is the uſual 
Refidence of Foreigners. As it was about Sunſet 
| when we came into Rome, we had nothing to do but 


This. Town belong'd tothe Maſter of it, and his Succeſſors 
Duke of Parma till 1649, when have kept it ever ſince. 
Pope Innocent X. made himſelf | 
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to think of proper Refreſhment and Repoſe after our 
tedjous-Journey ; and accordingly our Friend, having 
entertain*d us at his own. Houſe, and waited on us ta 
our Apartments, took his Leave, promiſing to return 
1 the Morning, and to give us al the Inſtruction and 
Aſſiſtance he was able, with reſpe& to our Enquiries 
mto the ancient and modern Curioſities of this City. 
Rome indeed affords ſuch a vaſt Variety of agreeable 
Objects, that one knows not where to begin, much 
leſs where to end, either in the View or the Deſcri- 
ption : However, it cannot be amiſs to give ſome ge- 
neral Account of the Place, before we enter upon its 
particular Rarities. . 
* ROME is ſituated on the River Tyber, about ſix- 
teen Miles from the Sea. It ſtood formerly on ſeven 
Mounts or Hills; but the Face of the Ground being 
now alter d, from Cauſes that will be mention'd here- 
after, it comprehends twelve little Hills, viz. Monte 
Capitolino, Palatino, Aventino, Celio, Eſquilino, Vimi- 
nale, Quirinale or Monte Cavallo, Janiculo, Pincino, 
Vaticano, Citorio, and Giordiano. Its Figure is irre- 
gular; and the Walls, which take in the ſame Ground 
with thoſe built by Aurelian, are about twelve Miles 
in Circumference, all the Turnings and Windings in- 
cluded ; otherwiſe the Compaſs is not, nor ever was, 
more than ſeven or eight Miles, notwithſtanding the 
extravagant Computation of ſome Authors. Of this 
Space within the Walls not above a third Part is built 
upon, but taken up with Gardens and Vineyards, ſo 
that the Number of its Inhabitants is not anfwerable 
to its Extent, being not. reckon'd above 120,000 
Souls, Foreigners excluded, who are always very nu- 
merous. The River runs through the City from 
North to South, and is often ſwell'd to ſuch a Height 
by the melting of the Snows, or violent Rains, that 
it overflows and does prodigious Damage. The For- 
tifications of Rome are of no great Strength, and 
would hardly be able to ſuſtain a regular Siege 8 = 
WR. : | 8 
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Caſtle of St. Angelo being rather deſign'd to bridle 
than to defend the Inhabitants. It is computed that 
modern Rome ſtands fourteen or fifteen Feet higher 
than the ancient City, being built upon its Ruins: 
For which another Reaſon may alſo be given, viz. 
that violent Rains, in a long Courſe of Years, have 
waſh'd down great part of the Hills into the Valleys, 
by which the latter have been raiſed, and thereby the 
whole City is much more upon a Level than former- 
ly. What confirms this Conjecture is, that the Tar- 
peian Rock *, which was once a conſiderable Preci- 
pice, is not now above ſix Yards high. The Town 
in general is well-built, the Streets wide, and adorn'd 


| with a vaſt Number of Palaces, Monaſteries, and 


Churches; moſt of which are extremely beautiful and 
magnificent: But it muſt be confeſs*'d, that ſome 
of the private Houſes: rather deſerve the Name of 
Huts, and would better become a Country-Village 
than a great Metropolis. As the Heathen Antiquities 
of Rome come firſt in Order of Time, we ſhall begin 
+ with them, and afterwards proceed to a Deſcription 
of the more modern Churches, Palaces, and other 
publick Buildings. For the fake of Method, the moſt 
remarkable Curioſities may be ranged under the fol- 
lowing Heads. 1. Pagan Temples. 2. Triumphal 
Arches. 3. Columns. 4. Baths, Aqueducts, and 
Fountains. 5. Catacombs and Sepulchres. 6. Obe- 
liſks. 7. Theatres, Amphitheatres, and Circus's. 
8. Bridges. 9. Churches. 10. Colleges and Hoſpi- 
tals. | 11, Palaces, with their Statues and Paintings. 
And, 12. Piazza's or Squares, | 


© In ancient Rome, Perſons never be of that ſurprizin 
guilty of ſome certain Crimes Height mention'd by ſome Wri. 
were throwyn headlong down this ters, if any Judgment can be 
Rock; but though it may have form'd from its preſent Ap- 
been formerly ſteep enough to pearance. 

break a Man's Neck, it could 
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1. Tur chief Pagan Temples remaining are, The 
Pantheon, or Tempk of all the Gods, uſually call'd 
the Rotunda from its. circular Figure, and now dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin and all Saints. The Roof 
is vaulted in form of a Dome or Cupola, but is open 
at top, by which means, and no other, the whole Tem- 
5 ple receives its Light. Nothing can be more ma- 
jeſtick than the Portico, which 1s ſupported by ſix- 
teen tall Columns of Egyptian Granite *, each Pillar 
being but one Stone, of the Corinthian Order, and 
about five Yards in Circumference. The Temple is 
a hundred and forty Feet high, and about the ſame 
in Diameter; the Walls are lin'd with Marble even 
up to the very Corniſh that ſupports the Roof, which 
was formerly cover'd with Braſs, till Pope Urban VIII. 
remoy'd it; with which he made four wreath'd Pillars 
that ſupport the Canopy of the High Altar in St. Pe- 
ter's Church: And of the large Nails, or Clavi tra- 
bates, which faſten'd the Copper-Plates of the Porti- 
co, he caft a great Cannon, ſtill to be ſeen in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo, with an Inſcription expreſſing 
from whence the Metal was taken T. The Body of 
this Temple remains entire, with little Alteration, be- 
ſides the Loſs of its old Statues and other Ornaments. 
The moſt remarkable Difference is, that whereas they 
formerly aſcended by ſeven Steps, they now deſcend 
by eleven to go into it; which ſhews how the Ruins 
of the ancient City haye raiſed the Ground on which 
the preſent ſtands. The Pantheon was built by Mar- 


cus Agrippa, r of Auguſtus e in his 


* This is a Sort of Marble, 
extremely hard, and fprinkled 

over with a great Number of 

little Stains, reſembling Grains 


being of the RY TY Family, 
gave occaſion to that ſevere Jeſt, 
That the Barberini had ated 
worle than the Barbarians : And 


of Sand. It is found in {ay 
and Danphine, as well as in E- 


gp. 
7 +. The Pope who did this 


indeed it is worthy of Remark, 
that in the ſeveral Sackings of 
Rome the Rotunda was always 


* 


third 
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third Conſulate, as appears from an Inſcription ſtill 
remaining over the Portico. "WP 

Tur Temple of Fortune is an entire Piece of An- 

tiquity, that has withſtood the Injuries of Time. It 
is at preſent call'd S. Maria Agyptiaca, and was given 
by Pius IV. to the Armenians, where they ſtill cele- 
brate Divine Worſhip. It is ſurrounded with Pillars 
of the Tonic Order, mix'd with the Corinthian and 
Doric, which are reckon*'d good Models for modern 
Architects. | | 

Nor far from the laſt mention'd ſtands the Temple 
of the Sun, or of Veſta, which is now a Chriſtian 
Church, call'd Madonna del Sole. It is a {mall round 
Structure, receiving its Light from a Hole at the Top, 
in the ſame manner as the Pantheon, 
Tux Frontiſpiece of the Church dedicated to St. 4- 
adrian is Part of the ancient Temple of Saturn, which 
was a very ſtrong Building, and made uſe of by the 
Romans for a publick Treaſury. Here they alſo kept 
their Records, among which were the Tabulæ Ele- 
phantine, or great Ivory-Tables, containing a Liſt of 
all the Tribes of the City. This Church ſtands near 
the Foot of the Capitol. 

Tae Temple of Janus, in the Beaſt-Market, is a 
Building exactly fquare, with Niches in each Front 
for twelve Stats repreſenting the Months of the 
Year, over which Janus was ſuppoſed to preſide, and 
from whom the Month of January took its Name. 
It is well known that the Brazen Gates of this Tem- 
ple were always kept open in Time of War, and 
ſhut in Time of Peace. | 

Or the Temple of Concord * there are no Remains 
but a Portico, ſupported by eight Marble Pillars, each 


* This Temple was built to Patricians. It was here alſo, [18 
fulfil a Vow made by the Dicta- according to Varro, that the Se- [| 
tor Furius Camillus, for having nate afſembled to treat of the 9 
reconcil'd the Plebeians and the Affairs of the Republick. 1 
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of one Stone. It ſtands on the Aſcent from the Fo. 


rum Romanum to the Capitol. | 

- Tux is very little ſtanding of the Temple of 
Peace, beſides: Part of three Azthes : ; but by the vaſt 
Ruins of the Foundation it appears to have exceeded 
all the other Temples of Rome in its Dimenſions. It 
was begun by Claudius, and finuh'd by Veſpaſian, 
Who depoſited in it the rich Spoils found in Solomon's 
Temple at the Taking of Jeruſalem; where they con- 
tinued till Rome was plunder'd by Aaric, King of the 
Goths, when probably the Temple itſelf was deſtroy'd 
by Fire. The largeſt Marble Pillar in Rome, of one 
entire Stone, was taken out of the Ruins of this 
Temple, and now ſtands before the Church of St. Ma- 
E. Maggiore. 

Ix the Campo Vaccino there are three Marble Pillars, 
the Remains af the ancient Temple of Fupiter Stator. 
This was built on account of a Vow made by Romulus, 
who finding his Troops gave way in an Engagement 
with the Sabines promiled to erect a Temple to the 
Honour of Jupiter, if they ſtood their Ground; which 
they. did, and gain'd the Victory. The Name Stator 
was added, from /iſto to ſtop, as ſuppoling that Jupiter 
put a Stop to the Flight of the Roman Army. 
Fa Temple of Faunus ſtands an Mount Celio, and 
is now a Chriſtian Church, call'd St. Stephano Rotun- 
40, from its circular Figure. It is a large Structure, 
ſupported by two Circles of Pillars, one within the o- 
ther; the Pillars of the outermoſt Circle being lets 
than thoſe of the innermoſt, and juſt twice the Num- 
ber. 

FE Temple of Bacchus, now the Church of St. 

Conſtantia, is ſituate without the Walls, and is perhaps 
the moſt entire and leaſt altered of all the ancient Tem- 

les. It is of, a round Figure, ſuſtain'd by twelve 
_ Pillars without, and a Circle of twelve leſs Pil- 
Jats within. The Tomb of Bacchus, which is ſhewn 
99 is of Porphyry, finely engraved, with — 
of 
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of Trees, Boys treading Grapes, Birds, and other A- 
nimals. The Roof is alſo beautified - with Maſalc 
Work, repreſenting Bunches of Grapes, and other 
Things belonging to the Vintage. But the Freſhneſs 
of the: Colours, and Rudeneſs of the Figures, make 
ſome ſuſpect that theſe Ornaments are not near ſo an- 


cient as the Temple itſelf. 7} Le 


Tus laſt Temple I ſhall mention is that of Autonine 
and Fauſtina, à great Part of the Walls whereof are 
{till remaining, and the Pillars of the Portico ; which 
they ſay conſiſt of a kind of Marble that will cleave 
like Wood, the Grain lying one way. © 

2. TERRE are five triumphal Arches remaining in 
Rome; two of which were erected to Septimius Severus, 
but only one of them deſerves Notice, which ſtands at 
the Foot of the Capitol, being of Marble, and till en- 
tire, though ſunk about a Yard under the preſent Sur- 
face of the Ground. The Victories of this Emperor 
are repreſented in Baſs-Relief on each Side of the 
Arch; and the under Part of it is finely wrought with - 
an infinite Variety of Flowers. It was erected to Seve- 
rus in memory of his Parthian Conqueſts; but find- 
ing great Diſſenſions among the People at his Return 
to Rome, it gave him ſo much Uneaſineſs, that he 
choſe to wave the Honour of a Triumph, deputing 
his Son to accept it in his Stead, _ * 

Bur the Arch of Conſtantine the Great, though 
ſomewhat broken and defaced, is the nobleſt in Rome, 
and perhaps in the whole World. It was erected to 


him by the Senate in memory of his Victory“ obrain'd 


* Mr. Addiſon ſays he ſearch'd 
narrowly about this Arch, in or- 
der to find ſome Repreſentation 
of the Apparition of the Cs in 
the Air, which Conſtantine is 
ſaid to have been favour'd with 
before the Victory here men- 


tion'd ; but there are not the 


leaſt Traces of it to be met 


with : The Reaſon of which he 


conceives is, that the greateſt 


Part of the Ornaments were ta- 
ken from Trafan's' Arch, and 
ſet up to the new Conqueror in 


Over 
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2:66 - Tyrant Maxentius ; and was beautified with 
excellent Statues and Baſs-Reliefs, repreſenting the moſt 
remarkable Actions of his Life. Several of t theſe Sta- 
tues have now loſt their Heads; which are ſaid to have 
been convey*d to Florence by one of the Dukes of 
Tuſcany. All the Sculptures on this Arch are not e- 
qually fine, from whence it is probable they are the 
Work of different Ages, and that ſome of them have 
ien removed hither from more ancient Monuments. 
TE triumphal Arch of Titus, in the Jia Sacra, 
was erected to him in memory of his taking and de- 


+ ftroying the City of Jeruſalem, It is of Marble, and 


more defaced than either of the Arches above deſcrib- 
ed: But ſtill we can plainly diſcover a Repreſentation 
of the River Jordan, and many of the Spoils of Solo- 
2104's Temple, as the Tables of the Commandments, 
the Table of Shew-Bread, the ſeven golden Can dle- 
ſticks, and ſeveral Veſſels uſed by the Jes in their Sa- 
crifices. It ſeems a little ſtrange; that we do not find 
the Figure of the Temple itſelf among the reſt of the 
Ornaments: But perhaps the Compoſite Pillars of this 
Arch were made in Imitation of thoſe of the Temple; 
for it is obſerv'd, that theſe are the moſt ancient of 
any that are found of that Order, 

Tux Arch of Galienus, uſually call'd| the Arch of 
St. Vito, was erected in honour of the Emperor Galie- 
nus and Salonina, as appears from the Inſcription ; but 


we need not give any particular Account of it, being 
far inferior to thoſe already deſcribed. 


3. Besipes the Columns belonging to the Churches, 
there are four in Rome remarkable for their Antiquity 
and excellent Workmanſhip. The firſt is the Column 
erected to the Honour of the Emperor Trajan, about 


very great Haſte by the Senate Au Divinitatis, in the Inſcrip- 
aud People of Rome, who were tion, ſeem to hint at the Empe- 
then moſt of them Heathens. ror's Viſion. 
But he thinks the Words 1»/tin- | 
PN a hun- 


4 hanged and thirty Feet high; excluſive of the Pe- 
 deftaF 


Tus Column of Antoninus Pius was rais'd in Imita- 
tion of that of Trajan, which indeed it exceeded in 
Height, but fell ſhort of it in the Beauty of the Work- 
manſhip, The Statue of the Emperor was placed on 
the Top, where that of St. Paul now ſtands. The 
Sculpture and Ornaments on the Outſide are of the 
ſame Nature as thoſe of the firſt; and among other 
hiſtorical Pieces we ſee a Figure of Jupiter Pluvius 
ſending down Rain on the fainting Army of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and Thunderbolts on his Enemies: 
Which is as great a Confirmation of the Story of the 
Chriſtian Legion as can poſſibly be produced. In one 
of Antoninus s Expeditions, it feems, when his Army 
was ſurrounded by the Enemy, and ready to periſh for 
want of Water, the Chriſtian Legion by their Prayers 
obtain'd a plentiful Rain, while the other Army was 
partly deſtroy'd by a terrible Storm of Thunder and 
Lightning r, and afterwards totally routed by his own 


* Some Writers ſay that Tra- 


+ This Miracle, which the 
Jan's Statue was placed on the 


Chriſtians aſcribed to the Prayers 


Top of this Pillar, holding in 
his Left Hand a Sceptre, and in 
his Right a hollow Globe of 
Gold, in -which his Aſhes were 
depoſited : Others ſay his Urn 
was lodg'd at the Foundation. 


of their Legion, the Heathens 
attributed to the Piety of the 
Emperor, as appears from a 
beautiful Paſſage of Claudian, 
which Mr. 474;/on has thus tran- 
ſlated : 


So mild Aurelius to the Gods repaid 


The grateful Vows that in his Fears he made, 


Troops. 
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Troops. The Inſcriptions on this Column are all mo- 
dern; three of them give an Account of the Tepair- 
vs 5 and of being dedicated to St. Paul by b 
6 

Tubes whoare Lovers o of Antiquity, cannot fail of a 
particular Pleaſure, in viewing the Calumna Roftrata, 
which was erected to the Honour of Caius Duillius, 
when he had gain'd a ſignal Victory over the Cartha- 
ginian and Sicilian Fleets, above. two hundred and fif- 
ty Years before the Birth of our Saviour. It was adorn'd 
with the 'Beaks of the Veſſels taken in the Engage- 
ment, from whence. it has its Name; and anciently 
ſtood in the Forum Romanum, but is now placed at 
the Foot of the Stairs aſcending to the Rooms of the 
Capitol, and is not more than ſaur Yards high. The 
Inicription on the Baſe i is a curious Inſtance of the old 
Way of writing in the early Times of the Common- 
wealth; but Part of. it being, pak legible, is ſupplied 
by Antiquaries. + . 

IE Milliary Column, from. whence the Romans 
reckon'd their Miles to all Parts of Itah, is alſo re- 
moved from the Forum to the Capitol. It is of white 
Marble, about eight Foot high, with a Ball of Braſs 
on the Top, which having been gilt when the Pillar 


When Latium from unnumber'd Foes was freed : 
Nor did he then by his own Force ſucceed ; | 
But, with deſcending Show*rs of Brimſtone fir'd; 
The wild Barbarian in the Storm expir'd. 

Wrapt in devouring Flames the Horſeman rag d. 
And ſpurr'd the Steed in equal Flames engag d: 
Another pent in his ſcorch'd Armour glow d, 

While from his Head the meltin Helmet flow a; 

Swords by the Lightning's ſubtil [Force diſtilld 

And the cold Sheath with running Metal fl d. 

No human Arm its weak Aſſiſtance brought, 

But Heav'n, offended Heav'n, the Battle fought: 
Whether dark Magic and Chaldean Charms 

Had fill d the Skies, and ſet the Gods in Arms ; 

Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) | 

— whatever Aid the Thunderer could give. 


was 
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was erected by Order of Auguſtus, it was thence call'd. 
Milliarium aureum. This Column is mark'd with the 
numeral Letter I, as the ſecond Stone at the firſt Mile's 
End was with II, and theſe Stones were continued 

throughout all the great Roads of [taly. Hence it ap- 
_ pears, that the Expreſſion ad ſecundum lapidem ſigni- 
fied only one Mile's Diſtance from the City; ad ter- 
tium, two; and ſo of the reſt. But this Matter has 
occaſion'd ſome Controverſy among the Learned, in 
which it is not my Buſineſs to engage. 


4. TE Therme, or Baths, are one of the greateſt 
Inſtances of the Magnificence, or rather Luxury, of 
the ancient Romans. Conſiderable Remains of theſe 
are to be ſeen at this Day, particularly of Antonine 8 
Bath, which lies at the Foot. of Mount Aventine, and 
appears more like a Town than a ſingle Fabrick. It 
formerly contain'd ſixteen hundred Seats of. poliſh'd 
Marble, for ſo many Perſons to fit and bathe in ſepa- 
rately. Some of theſe Bathing-places were floor'd 
with Silver, and had the Water convey*d into them 
through Pipes of the ſame Metal“. The Furniture 
of theſe Apartments was alſo extremely ſumptuous, 
the Walls being adorn'd with Statues and Pictures, 
and enrich'd with precious Stones. . 
Tur Baths of Dioclęſian, though built when the 
Empire was in its Decay, ſo far exceeds all modern 
Structures, that there is ſcarce Room for a Compari- 
ſon. It appears from the Ruins of this Bath, that it 
was near a Mile in Compaſs; which is not at all in- 


his very well agrees with of a Raman Bagnio, which has 
a Paſlage in Statius's Deſcription been thus tranſlated : 

= From Silver Pipes the happy Waters flow, - _. 

In Silver Ciſterns are receiv'd below : . 

See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 

Stands fix d with Wonder on the ſhinmg Brim, 

Surveys its Riches, and admires its State, 

Loth to be raviſh'd from its glorious Seat. 


- 


Vol. I. No V. K credible, 
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credible, if we conſider, that it actually con- 
tain*d Seats for above three thouſand People, who 
might bathe without ſeeing one another. The Car- 
_ an Church is a Part of this Bath, from whence 
judge of the Beauty and Grandeur of the 
Whole; the Marble Pillars, with Cornices of Compo- 
ſite Work, being ſo admirably wrought, that they 
ſerve as a Model of that Order to the preſent Archi- 
tes. In ſhort, the vaſt Thickneſs of the Walls, the 
Height of the Arches, the curious Workmanſhip of 
the Roofs, and the extraordinary Plenty of foreign 
Marble, which are to be obſery'd in the Remains of 
theſe ſurprizing Fabricks, make them as agreeable a 
Sight as any other Antiquities i in Rome. 
Ax the Foot of Monte- Cavallo are ſome confilets 
ble Remains of the Baths of Conſtantine, built before 
his Converſion. There are alſo ſome ſmall Ruins of 
thoſe of Alexander Severus near the Church of St. Eu- 
ftachius, of thoſe of Paulus AEmilius near St. Domi- 
aick's, and of Aprippa's near the Pantheon. © © 
Tun Aquedutts were undoubtedly ſome of the no- 
bleſt and moſt uſeful Deſigns of the ancient Romans, 
and evident Tokens of the Grandeur of their Em- 
_ Nor does any thing contribute more to the 
auty of modern Rome, than the great Fountains we 
meet with almoſt in every Part of it. The old Aque- 
duct, which Paul V. reſtored, brings the Water along 
a vaulted Channel from a Collection of Springs al- 
moſt forty Miles diſtant from the City, where it breaks 
out into five ſeveral Fountains? That of Sixtus V, 
 calld Aua felice, is brought twenty Miles to Rome, 
| end diſcharges a Prodigioes Quantity of Water The 


* Frontinus, a Perfon of Con- Dinister And other WII. 

ſular Dignity, who had the Di- ter has computed, that in the 
rection of the Aqueducts under Space of twenty-four Hours, 
the Emperor Newa, tells us of * — received from theſe Aque- 
nine that emptied themſelves / ducts no leſs than five hundred 
mags I ' 594 Pipes of an Inch thouſand Hogſheads of Water. 


„ EOS. | | | anclent 
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ancient Aqueducts were ſometimes cut thro? Moun- 
tains. and other Obſtructions, and ſometimes carried 
over Valleys, inſomuch that the Arches in ſome Places 


were near a hundred and twenty Feet in Height, ade 


ſeldom ſo low, but that a Man on horſeback might 
ride underneath them. But of theſe there is very lit- 
tle now remaining, except Part of thoſe call d Aqua 
Martia, Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, and Aqua Virginis; 
which laſt, being repair d by Pope Nicholas V, is ſtill 
in Uſe, and known by the Name of Fonte di Trivia. 
Upon the whole, Rome may be ſaid to be as plenti- 


fully furniſh'd with Water as any City in the World. 


. Ir would be endleſs, as well as unneceſſary, to give 
a particular Account of the numerous Fountains in 
this City: I ſhall only mention two, which ſeem'd to 
me molt worthy the Attention of the Curious, both 
of them in the Square Navona. The fineſt and largeſt 


is in the Middle of the Square, and was erected by 


Order of Pope Jzzocent X, according to a Model by 


Signior Lorenzo Bernini, who has made a ſhining Diſ- 


play of his Art in this pompous Work. The Whole 


is a large oval Baſon, lined with white Marble; in the 
midſt of which riſes a Rock with four Grotto's cut 


in it, and on the Top ftands an Obeliſk of Egyptian 
Granite, which was taken from the Circus of Antoni- 
nus Caracalla. At the four Corners of the Rock are 
placed four Statues of white Marble, repreſenting the 


8 Rivers of the World, viz. the Ganges, the 


Vile, the Danube, and the Rio de la Plata. Theſe 
four Statues, though made by different Hands, are 


equally beautiful, and adorn'd with Attributes ſuitable 


to the Rivers they repreſent. --- The ſecond Fountain 


"i alſo a white Marble Baſon, of the fame Figure, 


though not ſo large as the former, in the middle of 
which is a Triton ſitting on a Dolphin, cut in Marble, 
by the famous Micbael Angelo Buanorota. | 
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[ 5. Wx come now to the Catacombs, as they are 
commonly calPd, or an Aſſemblage of ſubterraneous 
Sepulchres in the Neighbourhood of Rome, where 
the Chriſtians are ſuppoſed to have interr'd their Mar- 
tyrs in the Times N Perſecution, and which are ac- 
cordingly viſited out of Devotion, and Relicks taken 
from thence, and diſperſed throughout the Catholick 
Countries. Theſe Catacombs conſiſt of a vaſt Num- 
ber of narrow Vaults, with a Variety of Windings 
and Turnings, by which the Suburbs of ancient Rome 
were in a manner undermin'd. Each Alley or Paſſage 
1s about three Foot broad, and eight or ten Foot 
high ; 'on the Sides of which are the Niches or Graves 
wherein the dead Bodies were depoſited, which were 
laid lengthwiſe, three or four Rows one over another, 
parallel to the Alley. Each of theſe Graves was 
juſt capable of receiving one Body, and had its Mouth 
cloſed with large thick Tiles, and ſometimes Pieces 
of Marble, cemented together in a Manner ini mita- 
ble by the Moderns. On ſome few of theſe Tiles 
we find the Name of the deceaſed Perſon ; and. fre- 
quently a Palm-tree engraven or painted. It is a 
Point much controverted, Whether theſe Catacombs 
were originally dug by the primitive Chriſtzans, or 
had been the common Burying-Places of the Romans 
before the Times of Chriſtianity. This is a Matter 
which I think remains undetermin'd, though many 
learned Men have employ'd their Pens on each Side 
of the Queſtion. The People of Rome firmly believe 
that the Catacombs were the Work of the primitive 
Chriſtians, and that they not only ana uſe of them 
as Burial- places, but alſo for the Performance of di- 
vine Service: They aſſure us likewiſe that Liberius 
baptiz'd above four thouſand Perſons in theſe dark 
Regions on an Eaſter-Sunday; and that there are ſe- 
veral large Grotto's in theſe Places, adorn'd with 
Paineing and Moſaic Work, which might very be 
1 erve 
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ſerve for Chapels, but that they are in the remoteſt 
and moſt intricate Parts of the Labyrinth, and almoſt 
choak'd by the falling in of the Rubbiſh, The Pro- 
teſtants univerſally maintain, that theſe are only the 
Burial- places of the Romans, which the Chriſtians 
might afterwards apply to the ſame Uſe ; but that it 
is impoſſible they could ever aſſemble and perform re- 
ligious Worſhip in theſe nauſeous ſubterranean Ca- 
verns. This laſt Opinion ſeems much the moſt rea- 
ſonable; for we find they are without the Walls, ac- 
cording to the Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
which prohibited the Interment of the Dead within 
the City *: Nor can it be conceiv'd how the primi- 
tive Chriſtians could carry on ſuch a vaſt Work with- 
out being taken notice of by their Governors, conſi- 
dering the Multitude of Hands that muſt have been 
employ'd, and the Mountains of Rubbiſh brought 
out of theſe prodigious Caverns. On the other hand, 
it is very ſurprizing that none of the Roman Writers 
ſhould mention theſe Repoſitories of the Dead, had 

they ever been in uſe amongſt them; except we can 
ſuppoſe them to have been as ancient as the City it- 
ſelf, and therefore later Authors had no occaſion to 
take notice of them; Which is utterly improbable. 
Laying up the Bodies in Caves is certainly the origi- 
nal Way of diſpoſing of the Dead; .the interring, as 
we do now, in the open Air, or in Temples, being 
firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. When an ancient 
Hero died, or was kill'd in a foreign Expedition, they 
frequently burnt his Body, in order to bring home 
the Aſhes, and thereby oblige the Manes Þ to follow, 


„This will adnit of a few 
Exceptions; for we find the 
Veſtal Virgins, the Emperors, 
and ſome illuſtrious Perſons, were 
permitted to have Tombs. with- 
in the City. 23 
I By Mares the Heathens 


underſtood the Shades, Ghoſts, or 


E * 


Souls of the Deceaſed; which 
were ſuppoſed to hate the Light, 
and to love to hover about the 
Places where the Bodies were 
laid: In conſequence of which 

Opinions Mr. Monro (in the Phi- 


that 


might be the Catacombs in Diſpute. 


* 
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that fo his Country might not loſe the Benefit of his 
Torehge. Hence the Burning of Bodies ſeems to 
have had its Original; and by Degrees it became 
common to all who could bear the Expences of it, 
and took place of the ancient Burying. The Romans 
probably borrow'd this Practice from the Greciens, 
and then none but their Slaves were laid in the Ground, 
| ye et they return'd back to their firſt Cuſtom of bury- 

ng Bodies long before the Time of Conſtantine, ſo 
that it was not the Chriſtian Religion that produced 
this Change. Modern Writers ſeem to agree, that 
the Cuſtom of burning their Dead ceaſed among the 
Romans in the Times of the Antonines * : And as we 
read of no Law made concerning it, nor find. any 
Mention in the Writers of that Age of any Orders 
relating to Burying- places, it is probable that the Pra- 
Etice of Burning wore out by Degrees, and that Places 
of Interment were already prepared, which poſſibly 
But after all 
'our Searches into the various Authors that have wrote 
on this Subject, it muſt be confeſsd that the whole 
of their Arguments amounts to little more than Con- 
Jecture. e ſnall therefore leave theſe dark Receſſes, 
and purſue our Enquiries where we have Hy Lights 


to direct us. 


Wx have but few Traces left of wil ancient Tombs 


or Mauſolea F of the Romans; three or four of which 


however may deſerve our Notice. The Mauſoleum of 
the Emperor Adrian was a Part o what is now calld 


.F ry common Sepulchres, - 
That is, from about the 
Tear of Chrift 140, to the Year 


SOS a oa "vm - 
9 - * 


Hh ie ophical 7 e ) ſuppoſes 
the firſt Romans to have dug the 


Catacombs, and made them 


— 2 


180. 
＋ A Mauſoleum was 2 magni- 


re Tomb or Monument, 


inſcribed with an Epitaph, ered- 
ed to the Honour of Em- 


peror, Prince, or other illuſtrious 
Perſon. The Word comes from 


Maufolss, the Name of a King 


of Caria, to whom Artemiſia, 
his Widow, erected a moſt ſtate- 


ly Monument, calling it from 
his Name Mauſoſaum. ; 
the 
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the Caſtle of St. Angelo, and was beautified with Sta- 
tues and Marble Pillars, which were taken from it 
to adorn ſome of the modern Churches and Palaces; 
but its ancient Inſcription is ſtill to be ſeen. Pop 
Boniface converted it into a Fortreſs, which has beer 
improved by ſucceeding Popes; and it has a Commu- 
nication with the Palace of the Vatican by a long Gat 
lery built by Alexander VI, that he might retire” to it 
on any Tumult or Inſurrection. It is ſaid to have 
taken its preſent Name from an Angel that appear d 
at the Top of it ſheathing a bloody Sword, when a 
raging Peſtilence ceaſed at the Interceſſion of St. Gre- 
gory. This Caſtle now ſerves for the Magazine of 
Arms and military Stores, and for the Pope's Trea- 
ſury; and is alſo a Priſon for Offenders againſt the 
Stare. * 
Nx an the Church of St. Rocb are e little Re- 
mains of the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, from whence 
the Deſign of the ancient Structure may ſtill be diſ- 
cern'd. It was built of white Marble, of a round 
Figure, and encompaſs'd by three Walls, which join'd 
to each other by a circular Plain at different Heights; 
ſo that it conſiſted of three Stories or Walks, which 
were planted with Ever-greens, whoſe laſting Verdure 
was deem'd a proper Emblem of eternal Life. It was 
alſo adorn'd with many fine Statues, Pillars, and Obs. 
liſcs. 
run Tomb of Caius Seftius, whith: ſtands in che 
Wall near St. Paul's Gate, is a ſquare Pyramid, an 
hundred and twenty Feet high, and almoſt an hun- 
dred broad at the Baſe. The Body of it is of Brick, 
but cover'd over with white Marble; having been re- 
pair d by Alexander VII, and almoſt reſtor- d to its 
original Beauty. We enter this Mauſoleum through a 
low narrow Paſſage, which brings us to an arched 
Room, plaiſter'd over with a Sort of poliſh'd Mor- 
tar, on wh chit are Kill viſible ſeveral Pieces of Paint- 
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14 | Dong Women, F ng, Veſſels, and other 
Ornaments. 

In the Via Appia, a little way out of Rome, ſtands 
the Tomb of Metella, the Wife of Craſſus. It is a 
round Building, and one would think was deſign'd 
for a ſtrong Tower, rather than a funeral Monument, 
the Walls being of a prodigious Thickneſs ; on which 
are carv'd ſeveral Heads oi Oxen, in memory, I ſup- 
r__ the great Number of th6ſe Beaſts that were 
 Hacrificed at the Funeral of this Lady. There are 

ſome Ruins of other Marſolea ; but — ſo eaſily d di- 
e as _ four bee deſeribed. 


«; 1 Turn were à great Number of Obel 4; in an- 
cient Rome, which now lie buried in the Rubbiſh, not 
more than eleven having been yet diſcover'd. They 

were all brought from Egypt, and are of Granite, a 
Kind of ſpotted Marble, very hard and durable, found 
in the Quarries of that Country. They are of a qua- 
drangular Figure, not very broad at the Baſe, but 
growing narrower towards the Top, which terminates 
obtuſely, and not in a Point like a Pyramid. The 
faireſt Obeliſk now in Rome ſtands in the Piazza be- 
fore St. Peter's Church, whither it was brought from 
the Circus of Nero, in the Ruins of which it had laid 
buried a great Number of Years.. It is one entire 
Piece of Marble, ſeventy-two Feet high, twelve Feet 
Jquare at the Baſe, an prey eight. at the Top ; weighs 
above nine hundred fifty-ſix thouſand Pounds, and is 
about four thouſand Years old. After it was found, 
its immenſe Weight deterr'd ſeveral Architects from 
attempting to erect it; till Dominico Fontana, by the 
-Encouragement of Sixtus V, (who may juſtly be rec- 
kon'd the. Reſtorer. of Nome, on account of the Or- 
naments with which he embelliſh'd every Part of it) 
ſet 1t upon a Pedeſtal above thirty Feet in height, to 
the Aſtoniſnment of all the Spectators. The Pope 
alſo cauſed a Croſs of gilt Braſs to be placed on I 
| „ op 
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Top of the Obeliſk, and dedicated it to the Hoh 
Croſs, as appears by the modern Inſcriptions ; though 
the old Roman Inſcription, ſtill remaining, ſhews it 
to have been erected to the two Peron. Auguſtus 
and Tiberius. 

Tux Obeliſk of St. Jobn de Tate is the talleſt 
in Rome, being a hundred and eight Foot high with- 
out the Pedeſtal or Croſs, nine Feet and a half at the 
Baſe one way, and eight the other. On each Face 
of it are three Rows of Hieroglyphicks“; having 
been anciently conſecrated to the Sun in the City of 
7. Bebes, about twelve hundred Years before our Sa- 
viour, ſent to Rome by the Son of the Emperor Con- 

ſtantine, and ſet up in the Circus Maximus, where it 
was found ſome Years ſince, cover'd with Rubbiſh, 
and broken in three Pieces. The ingenious Archi- 
tect 'above-mention'd cemented the Parts together, 
and erected it again before the Church of St. Jahn * 

Lateran, where it now ſtands. 

ANOTHER fine Obeliſk, brought "60 Heliopolis i in 
Egypt by Auguſtus, and dedicated to the Sun in the 
Circus Maximus, lay a long Time broken in pieces a- 
mong the Ruins, till it was join'd together, and erect- 
ed in the Piazza del Popoli, by the Generoſity of 
Sixtus V, and the Skill of the aforeſaid Fontana. 

Tux Obeliſte near the Church of St. Maria Mag- 
giore, is leſs than any of the three former, and is 
without Hieroglyphicks. It was ſet up in the Mau- 
ſfoleum of Auguſtus by the Emperor Claudius. - That 


in the Piazza Navona, taken from the Circus of Ca- 


racalla, has been already mention'd in our Account of 
the beautiful Fountain that breaks out under its Baſe. 


9 Hieroglyphicks a are Symbols, on theſe Obeliſks relate the me- 
or myſtick Figures, uſed among morable Actions of the Eg 
the ancient Egyptiam, to cover Kings; but we meet wi 
and conceal the Secrets of their Writers who pretend to deey- 
Theology. Some indeed are * them. 
of Opinion, that the Characters 


3 
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As to the Obeliſk which ſtands by the Jeſuits 
Church, and thoſe in the Gardens of Medicis and Ma- 
tho, they are of a ſmaller Size, and ſeem to be the 
Tops of Ob:liſks broken off; but the Hieroglyphicks 
upon them ſufficiently demonſtrate their Antiquity.” 


7. It is well known there were abundance of Thea- 
tres and Amphitheatres in ancient Rome, but we only 
find the Ruins of four now remaining, viz. ſome ſmall 
Footſteps of the Theatre of - Pompey ; Part of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, on which the Palace of the Sa- 
velli ſtands; of the Amphitheatre of Staiilius Taurus, 
near the Church of Sta. Croce; and of that of Titus, 
now call'd the Caliſeo, of which there are very large 
Remains. It was built of Free- Stone, of a prodigious 
Height, round on the Outſide, and of an oval Figure 

Within. There were a great many diftint Rows of 
Seats; the whole ſo large and admirably contrived, as 
to be capable of containing eĩghty- five thouſand Spe- 
Etators. It was adorn'd with Statues repreſenting all 
the Provinces of the Roman Empire; in the Middle 
whereof ſtood that of Rome, holding a golden Apple 


in her Hand. This Edifice is not only famous for the 


Beauty of its Architecture, but for the Martyrdom of 
many thouſand Chriſtians; who, like condemn'd Cri- 
minals, were frequently obliged to fight here with 
with wild Beaſts; and were often torn to pieces; tho 
perhaps they might ſometimes be ſpared, if they came 
off victorious. A great Part of this noble Structure, 
which Time had ſpared, has been deſtroy' d by Men 


ho were moſt concern'd, one would think, in the 


Preſervation of every thing in Rome that was beautiful : 


be Difference) between a latter was of an oval Figure, 
"Theatre and an Amphitheatre is like two Theatres join'd toge- 


this: The former was buil. ther, and was built to exhibit 
in the Shape of a Semicircle, public Shews or Spectacles to 


and was deſign d for Plays or the People, ſuch as the Combats 
Dramatic Perſormances; the of Gladiators, wild Beaſts, Sc. 


J mean 
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I mean Paul III. and Urban VIII, who made uſe of 


the Stones of this Amphitheatre for building the Pa- 


laces which are now inhabited by their Families. 
Trzre were antiently no leſs than ten Circi in 
Rome, which were large Structures, generally of an 
oblong or oval Figure, built for the Celebration of 
| ſeveral Sorts of Games or Exerciſes“. Of that of 


Antoninus Caracalla there are ſome ſmall Remains with. 


out the Walls: But of the Circus Agonalis, now the 
Piazza Navona; of the Circus of Nero in the Campo 
Valicano; and of the Circus Flaminius, no Traces are 
left. One may juſt diſcern the Form of the Circus 
Maximus, which was built by Targuinius Priſeus, and 
was beautified, adorn'd, and enlarged to ſuch a pro- 
digious Extent by ſucceeding Princes, as to be able to 
contain, in their proper Seats, two hundred and fi 

thouſand Spectators. The two Obeliſks which are in 
the Square del Popoli, and before the Church of 


St. Jobu de Lateran, formerly Ao 2 as has been 


8 obſerved already. 


"8; Oor of eight Bridges chas were - formerly © over 
the Tyber, ſix are till remaining, which are ſcarce 
worth taking notice of, except for their Antiquity. 
They are, 1. The Ponte di St. Angelo, antiently.call'd 
the Pons Alius, near the Caſtle; which is now adorn d 
with the Statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, and twelve 
Angels holding the Inſtruments of our Saviour's Paſ- 
ſiom. 2. The Ponte St. Bartolomeo, heretofore Pons 
Ceftius or Efquilinus. 3. The Ponte Siſto, antiently 
Janiculenſis. 4. The Ponte di Santa Maria, formerly 
Palatinus and Senatorius. 5. The Ponte ds Quatro 
Capi, the antient Fons Te er or e eee And, 


» The Exerciſes of the C- or * Racing on Foat, on 
cvs were Wreſtling ; Fi — 4 Horſeback; or in Chariots ; apd 
with Swords, Staves, or Pikes; ſeveral others. 


Boxing; Throwing the. Diſcus, 


6. The 


# 
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6: The Ponte Mole, antiently Pons Milvius. Having 
thus gone through the chief Antiquities of Rome, we 
ſhall proceed to take a Survey of its Buildings and 


Curioſities that may be reckon'd of a modern Date if 
en with the former: And firſt of its Churches. 


9. IT is natural to begin our r Deſcription of the 
a with that of St. Peter, which is admir'd by 
all that ſee it, and deem'd a Maſter- piece of modern 
Architecture. The Area which lies before this mag- 
nificent Structure is of a circular Form, and encom- 
paſs'd by a beautiful Periſtyle or Colonnade, conſiſting 
of two hundred and eighty- four Marble Pillars, of the 
Daric Order, each above four Foot and a half Dia- 
meter. Theſe Columns ſupport an Architrave adorn'd 
with a prodigious Number of Statues of Saints and 
Martyrs. The two fine Fountains that throw out 
vaſt Sheets of Water, and the Obeliſk erected be- 

tween them, are great Additions to the Beauty of this 
ſpacious Court; which, it muſt be allow'd, gives 
St. Peter's Church the Advantage over that of St. Pau] 
in London; though this latter, if we conſider the Fa- 
brick only, excluſive of Ornaments, is very little in- 
ferior to the former. When we have paſs'd this 
Area, we aſcend by ſome Steps to a grand Platform 
or Terrace, that leads into the lofty Portico which is 
before the Church. The Roof of it 1s ſupported by 


Pillars three Fathoms in Circumference, and the Ciel- 


ing is of Stucco, gilt all over, and wrought | with the 
Arms of Paul V, of the Borgheſe Family, in. whoſe 
Pontificate a finiſhing Hand was put to this noble 
Structure. On the Right Side of this Portico we ſee 
a Marble Statue of Conſtantine the Great on horſeback, 
who is repreſented, in a Poſture of Aſtoniſhment at 
the, Appearance of the Croſs.. On the oppoſite Side 
is an Equeſtrian Statue of Charlemagne, but *tis not 
near ſo bold a Figure as the former. Over the Por- 


tico are the Statues of our Saviour and the twelxe 


NN | Apoſtles; 
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Apoſtles; and here is a Balcony, wherein the Popes 
are crown'd in View of all the People. As we enter 
the Church, we leave on the Right Hand the Porta 
Sancta, or Holy Gate, which is never open'd but in 
the Year of the Great Jubilee“. The Body of St: Pe- 
ters Church, and alſo the Cupola, is ſuſtain'd by 
large ſquare Pillars, like thoſe of St. PauPs, and have 
the Advantage of being over-laid with Marble, as 
well as the Walls; but the Smoke of the Lamps and 
Candles have ſo tarniſh*d the Inſide of this Church, 
that the plain Stone of St. PauPs looks full as well; 
The High Altar, which ſtands almoſt under the Mid- 
dle of the Cupola, has a Magnificence hardly to be 
parallePd. It is a king of Pavilion ſupported by four 
wreath'd Columns of Braſs, adorn'd with Foliage and 
ftrew'd with Bees, which were the Arms of Pope Ur- 
ban VIII, who cauſed. them to be erected. On the 
Top of the Canopy are four Angels, Braſs gilt, ſe- 
venteen Feet high, holding Feſtons of Flowers moſt _ 
beautifully carv'd ; and between them are the Figures 

of Children playing on the Cornice; the whole being 

ninety Feet in Height. At this Altar none can cele- 


brate Maſs but the Pope himſelf, or the Cardinal 
Dean, by the expreſs Permiſſion of his Holineſs: 


Underneath there is a Pair of Stairs leading to a Chapel 
richly adorned, wherein they pretend to have preſer- 
ved ſome. Part of St. Peter's Body. Thus Staircaſe is 
ſurrounded by a Balluſtrade of Braſs, ſupporting a great 
many Silver Lamps, which burn perpetually, except on 
Good-Friday, when the Church is hung in Mourning, in 
memory of our Saviour's Death. The Inſide of the 


This denotes a Church-So- 


lemnity or Ceremony celebrated 


at Rome, wherein the Pope grants 
a plenary Indulgence to as ma- 


ny as viſit the Churches of 
St. Peter and Paul, or on ſome 
other Condition of the like Na- 


ture, The Jubilte was firſt eſta. 


bliſh'd by Boniface VIII, and 
was only to return every hun- 
dred Years. Succeeding Po 

reduced its Period, firſt to fifty, 
then to thirty-five, and at laſt 
to twenty-five Years, as it now' 
ſtands. | | 


Dome 
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Dome is adorn'd with Moſaic Work, repreſenting 
Paradiſe, the Eternal: Fatherg Angels, and many 0- 
ther Figures; and in the Corners below are the four 
8 of the ſame Work, admirably well done. 
The Height from the Pavement to the Top of the 
Croſs, which is over the Ball, is four hundred thirty- 
two Feet; and the Diameter of the Ball eight Feet, 
four Inches. We aſcend up to the Dome by a ſloping 
Stair-caſe, without Steps; and from thence we pro- 
ceed to the Ball by Stairs that are not very commo- 
dious, which lie between the outer and inner Dome; 
for that which we ſee in the Church is not the ſame 
that we look upon without Doors, the laſt being a 
kind of Caſe' to the other. At the Bottom of the 
Church, highly elevated, ſtands St. Peter's Chair, of 
the fineſt Workmanſhip, all of Braſs gilt, and ſup- 
ported by four gigantic Figures, repreſenting four Fa- 
thers of the Church, viz. St. Ambroſe, - St. Ferom, 
St. Auftin, and St. Gregory, with a gilded Glory over 
them reaching quite to the Roof. Under the Chair 
is an Altar, on each Side of which are ſtately Tombs 
of Braſs and Marble, of the moſt curious Workman- 
ſhip. That of Urban VIII, on the Right Hand, has 
two Statues of white Marble, repreſenting two Vir- 
tues, of exquiſite Beauty. Among the other Tombs, 
thoſe of the Emperor Otbo II, Charlotie Queen of 
Feruſalem, Adrian IV. the only Englifþ Pope, Paul III, 
and Alexander III, are Works of great Magnificence. 
Nor muſt we forget the Mauſolea of the Counteſs Ma- 
tilda, and Chriſtina Queen pf Sweden; the former of 
whom gave her Eſtate to the Church, and the latter 
voluntarily abandon'd her Dominions, and the Glory 
of a Crown, for a religious Retirement. Chriſtina's 
Tomb is nobly deſign'd, without being over-charged 
with Ornament; and her Features are well expreſs d 
on a great Braſs Medal, which muſt have been the 
Work of an excellent Artiſt. The Riches and Beauty 
of che little Chapels and Altars round this wo 1 
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almoſt inexpreſſible; the Gilding, Carving, emboſs'd 
Work, Braſs and Marble Statues, are all ſo well con- 
triv*d and diſpoſed, that the Abundance occaſions not 
the leaſt Confuſion, rior does any thing appear ſuper- 
fluous. Among other curious Pieces of Sculpture, 
the dead Chrift in Alabaſter by Michael! Angelo is par- 
ticularly admir'd; as are alſo two wreath'd Pillars of 
Alabaſter brought from Jeruſalem by Helen the Mo- 
ther of Conſtantine, and erected at a Side-Altar. But 
though every thing in St. Peter's Church is worthy 
the Obſervation of a curious Traveller, I think no- 
thing deſerves it more than the Moſaic Pictures where- 
with the Altars are decorated, which exceed any thing 
of that kind that ever was done by the Ancients. In 
this Sort of Work we ſee repreſented the Viſitation 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 
the Fall of Simon Magus, and a thouſand other Pieces 
of Scripture and Edcleſiaſtical Hiſtory : One of theſe 
Pictures. eſpecially, which is juſt fimſh'd, and repre- 
ſents the Story of St. Petronilla, St. Peter's Siſter, is ſo 
excellently -deſfign'd,: and fo nicely colour'd and po- 

liſh'd, that it ſeems impoſſible for human Art to go 
beyond it. To the Eye it appears exactly like a Pi- 
cture behind a Glaſs; yet it conſiſts only of little 
Glaſs Squares of various Colours, nicely cemented to- 
gether by an aſtringent Gum, mix'd with Whites of 
Eggs and other Ingredients. This Sort of Work is 
the more valuable, as the Colours have a fine Luſtre, 
are ſurprizingly durable, and Proof againſt the Inju- 
ries of the Weather. However, by extolling theſe 
Moſaic Works, I would not be thought to deſpiſe or 
depreciate the Paintings of this Church, many of 
which are excellent, and ſome of them Maſter-pieces 
of the moſt celebrated Pencils. Enough has been 
ſaid to give a grand Idea of this ſuperb Edifice: T 
mall only add farther, that the Riches it contains is 
equally ſurprizing with its external Magnificence, the 


-criſty 
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Sacriſty * being. fll'd with a vaſt Variety of holy*Veſ:: 
ſels and Utenſils in Gold and Silver enrich'd with pre- 
cious Stones, as Croſſes, Shrines, Chalices, Mitres, 
and Prieſtly Habits and Ornaments of ineſtimable 
Value. St. Peter's Church ſtands on the Spot of 
Ground where Conſtantine the Great erected one in the 
Year 324, with the Materials of an ancient Roman 
Circus, which he dedicated to St. Peter, on account 
of a Tradition that this Apoſtle had ſuffer d Martyr- 
dom here by the Command of Nero. This Church 
falling to Decay about the Year 1450, Pope Nicholas V 
formed a Deſign of rebuilding it from the Ground; 
but Death preventing him, it was neglected by ſe- 
veral of his Succeſſors, till the Pontificate of Julius II, 
who had the Honour of beginning it; the Plan being 
laid by that famous Archite& Bramante Lazari, and 
continued after his Death by Michael Angelo under 
Paul III; nor was it finiſh'd till the Time of Paul V, 
upwards of an hundred Years from the firſt laying of 
the Foundations. 

- Taz Church of St. Jobn de Lateran, built alſo by 
Conſtantine, is indeed the Metropolitan + Church of 
Rome, though inferior to St. Peter's both in its Archi- 
tecture and Dimenſions. It has, indeed, been much 
enlarged and beautified ſince the Time of its F ounder, 
and abounds with rich Ornaments and Utenſils; but 
nothing is more valued, than a plain Tin Chalice, 
and a Wooden Altar, both which they ſay were made 
uſe of by St. Peter, and his immediate Succeſſors. The 
Body of this Church is of a great Length, and ſup- 
ported by two Rows of Pillars on each Side; the Roof 
Mn git, and the Pavement nay inlaid with the 
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The — is a Place or lars the Pope ftill takes Poſleſ- 
Apartment in a Church, an- fion of his Dignity, and confers 
ſwering to what we call a Veftry. all. Eccleſiaſtical Characters and 
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receiv'd their Crowns here; and 


fineſt 
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fineſt Marble. Among the Columns, there are twenty. 
four of green antique Marble, and four of hollow Braſa 
of the Corinibian Order, ſaid to be brought from Feru- . 
alem, or, according to others, taken from one of the 
antient Roman Temples. Adjoining to this Church is 
a little one dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, which is 
juſtly admired for its beautiful Columns, its Brazen 
Doors, and the Font where Conftantine is ſaid to have 
been baptized; The ſtately Obeliſk erected in the 
Piazza or Area before the Church of St. Fobn de La- 
teran has been already mention'd, which, with the fine 
Fountain, and handſome Buildings all round it, form a 
very agreeable Scene. 13.10 1. 
Tux Church, of St. Mary Maggiore, though but 
ſmall, is eſteem'd one of the moſt beautiful in Rome; 
the Body of it being ſupported by Marble Pillars, the 
Roof gilt, and the Walls adorn'd with Mſaſuic Work. 
But the Chapel of Paul V. is what beſt deſerves the 
Attention of the Curious, the Altar whereof is rich 
and ſplendid beyond Imagination, the Back of it being 
one entire Piece of Lapis Lazuli, with 4 Space in the 
Middle containing an ancient Picture of the Virgin. 
Mary, almoſt cover'd with Jewels (the Offerings of 
the Devout) and ſaid to have been drawn by St, Luke 
himſelf. - Here we ſee the Statues, of Paul V. and 
Clement VIII, whoſe principal Actions are repreſented 
in Bafs-Relief upon the Walls. - Oppoſite to this Cha- 
pel is that of Sixtus V, the building and adorning 
whereof is ſaid to have coſt near two hundred thou- 
fand Pounds Sterling. There is a remarkable Tradi- 
tion relating to the Foundation of St. Mary Maggi- 
ore's Church, viz. That two rich and devout Ladies 
having pray'd to the Hleſſed Virgin to reveal to them 
in what manner they might beſt diſpoſe of their 
Wealth, ſhe ſignified to them in a Dream, that they 
ſhould build a Church on a Spot of Ground which 
the next Day they would find cover d with Snow; a 
thing the more extraordinary, as it was in the Monttr. 
Von. L L | of 
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of Auguſt. But to put the Truth of this Revelation 
beyond alt Diſpute, the Virgin imparted it the ſame 
Night to the then Pope Liberius I, who the next Day 
made a Proceſſion. round the City, accompanied by 
the Clergy. of Rome, and found that very Place, where 
the Church now ſtands, cover'd with Snow. The 
Building was immediately begun, and at firſt call'd 
the Liberian Church, and afterwards the Church of 
St. Mary of the Manger, becauſe the Manger, in which 
our Saviour lay, was there depoſited, which they pre- 
tend to have preſerved to this very Time. At length 
it obtain d its preſent Name, from its being the big- 
geſt of thoſe Churches in Rome that are dedicated to 
the Bleſſed Virgin. 

- AsourT. a Mile out of the City ſtands the Church 


of St. Paul, built by Conſtantine, and enlarged and 
beautified by ſeveral Popes. It is in the Form of a 


_ Croſs, and ſupported by an hundred Marble Pillars, 


taken from the Baths of Antonine, with Capitals of 
the Corinthian Order finely wrought. The high Al- 
tar, ſuſtain'd by Pillars of Jaſper, is a noble Piece of 
Architecture; and the Roof and Pavement, both 
adorn'd with Moſaic: Work, are juſtly eſteem' d as 
great Curioſities. On the Altar of St. Stephen is a 
beautiful Picture, repreſenting the Stoning of that 
Martyr, done by the 1 ingenious Lavinia Fontana. The 
Doors of this Church are of Braſs, and finely wrought 
with ſeveral Pieces of Scripture Hiſtory. | 
Mosr of the other Churches of - Rome are beautiful 
Buildings ; but as it is impoſſible to deſcribe them all, 
we ſhall only mention a few more of thoſe that are 
moſt : what Ty The Church of St. Laurence with- 
out the Walls, that of St. Sebaſtian. on the Via Appia, 
and that of Santa Croce, all three built by Conftantine,, 
are admir'd for the Beauty of their Marble Pillars, 
Altars, Roofs, and Pavements. The laſt of theſe 
Churches is ſaid to have been raiſed out of the Ruins 
oi the Temple of Venus and — at the Requeſt of 


Helena, 
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Helena, the Mother of Conſtantine. The Churches of 
Feſus, St. Ignatius, St. Agnes, St. Philip de Neri, and 
St. Mary della Minerva, all of them contain ſome- 
thing worthy the Notice of a curious Spectator. | 

Berorxe we have done with the Churches, let us 
Juſt mention a remarkable Tradition concerning that 
calPd Ara Cæli, which ſtands in the Place where the 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius antiently did. It is ſaid 
that the Emperor Auguſtus, conſulting the Cumæan 
Sibyl* on ſome future Events, among other Queſtions 
demanded if any one ſhould be born after him greater 
than himſelf, On this the Propheteſs ſhew*d him the 
Virgin Mary in the Heavens with our Saviour in her 
Arms, telling him that Child ſhould be greater than 
he; . whereupon the Emperor cauſed a Temple. and 
Altar to be erected in-this Place, calling it by the 
Name it retains to this Day. It belongs to the Fran- 
ciſcan Fryars, whoſe General uſually reſides in the ad- 


joining Convent. \ 

10. Wx now come to the Hoſpitals of Rome, which 
are no leſs than forty in Number, ſome for the Aged 
and Infirm, others for Madmen and Ideots, for Pil- 
grims, for Women who have bad Huſbands, for de- 
cayed Gentlemen, and a large one for Infants expoſed 
in the Streets and deſerted by their Parents. Of this 
laſt Sort is that of St. Spirito near the Vatican, erected 
by Innocent III. above five hundred Years ago, on his 
finding great Numbers of dead Children at the Bottom 


The Siby/s were Virgins 
ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired, 
who gave Oracles, and foretold 
Things to come. Authors do 


Birth. The Siby/lize Oracles 
were held in great Veneration 
by the more credulous among 
the Antients, and the Books 


not agree about the Number of 
the Sibyls, but the moſt celebra- 
ted were the Erythræan, Del- 
phic,' and Cumæan, fo denomi- 


nated from the Places of their 


L 2 


wherein they were written were 


kept by the Romans with infinite 
Care, nothing of Moment being . 


undertaken without conſulting 


them. | : 
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of the Tyber. It has been very much enlarged by ſuc- 
ceeding Popes, inſomuch that it now receives, beſides 
Children, above a thouſand ſick Perſons, and has A- 
partments for = Gentlemen, where they are treated 
in a manner ſuitable to their former Station. It is 
under the Government of a Cardinal, has large Re- 
venues, and Phyſicians and Surgeons conſtantly reſid- 
ing in the Houſe. When a Foundling Infant is car- 
ried to this Hoſpital, no other Queſtion is aſk'd of the 
Perſon who brings it, but whether it be baptized. The 
Boys and Girls have ſeparate Apartments, are edu- 
cated by Monks and Nuns, and have Proviſion made 
for them when they are of a proper Age to be ſent 
into the World. 

Tnovon every Nation in Europe, profeſſing the 
Religion of Rome, has its Hoſpital for Pilgrims in that 
City, yet there is one that receives all indifferently, 
mſomuch that it has ſometimes entertain'd near fifteen 
thouſand Perſons. The Manner of receiving and 
treating theſe religious Viſitors is thus: Every Even- 
mg the Officers of the Hoſpital attend to examine 
ſuch as are newly arrived, who, upon producing their 
Certificates, are enter'd in a Regiſter kept for that 
Purpoſe, and have a Medal or Ticket given them as 
a Token of their Admiffion ; after which they are 
conducted into a large Room, where a Prieſt reads 
Prayers, waſnes their Feet, and dreſſes ſuch as are ſore 
and gall'd with travelling. This done, they go to 
Supper; after which they are ſhewn the common 
Dormitory, where each Man has his Bed aſſign'd him, 
and the Prieſt having given them ſome ſuitable Ex- 
hortations, concludes with a few ſhort Prayers, and 
leaves them to take their RepoſſGGGGG. 
Tux Pazzarella, or Hoſpital for mad People, re- 
ſembles Bedlam in its Inſtitution, but its Charity is 
much more extenſive; all Perſons diſorder'd in their 
Senſes being here receiv'd, without any ae, 

and 
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HFoſpital. | 


In Rome we alſo meet with Hoſpitals for poor young 
Maids, who are taken care of till they come to Wo- 
men's Eſtate, when they are at liberty to marry. or go 
into a Nunnery. To three hundred of theſe the Pope 
annually diſtributes a Purſe of Money, as their Por- 
tion; and the reſt are provided for in the ſame man- 
ner by the Cardinals and other charitable People. In- 
deed, beſides the publick Hoſpitals, almoſt every par- 
ticular Company of Artiſans or Tradeſmen have made 
ſome charitable Proviſion for ſuch of their Fraternity 
as are infirm or diſtreſſed, till they can procure them 
Admiſſion into the larger Hoſpitals. And we are told 
that twelve Noblemen are annually choſen in the 
Church of the twelve Apoſtles, who make it their 
Buſineſs to ſearch out thoſe poor People who are 
aſham'd to beg, and relieve their Neceffities. 
As to the Univerſity or publick Schools of Rome 

they were founded by Eugenius IV, and enlarged and 
beautified by ſucceeding Popes. The Buildings are 
magnificent and commodious, and the Profeſſors have 
good Salaries; but their Buſineſs is pretty much taken 
out of their Hands, ſince the erecting of the Jeſuits 
College, who have almoſt engroſs'd the Education of 
Youth, not only in Rome, but in moſt of the Coun- 
tries where Popery is profeſs'd. This College was 
tounded by Gregory XIII, for the Study of Divinity, 
Philoſophy, and Mathematicks; it is a noble Stru- 
cture, and has a magnificent Church, little inferior to 
any in Rome. The Engliſh College was formerly an 
Hoſpital for Pilgrims, but converted to its preſent 
Uſe by the above-mention'd Pope, and much en- 
larged by Cardinal Howard. The Superiors of this 
College are Feſuits, but the Students are of the Secu- 
lar“ Clergy ; from whence, after having compleated 

The Secular is that Part of liberty in the World, are nat 


the Romiſh Clergy who live at ſhut up in a Monaſtery, nor ſub- 
| | i 3 their 
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their Studies, they are ſent to ſerve as Miſſionaries in 
England for a certain Number of Years, being obliged 
by a Vow not to enter into any Order of Regulars. 
11. I SHALL now briefly deſcribe the Palaces of 
Rome, and ſuch only as deſerve that Name; for tho 
Architecture is a favourite Amuſement of the 7talians, 
and they are furniſh'd with a vaſt Variety of Mate- 
-rials for that purpoſe both from the Ruins of their 
- ancient City, and the Quarries which their Country 
affords, yet we are not to imagine but there are Pa- 
laces in Europe which equal, and even ſurpaſs, any 
that we meet with in Rome, either for Magnificence 
or Convenience, Before all others, I think the Pope's 
two Palaces of the Vatican and Monte- Cavallo deſerve 
to be mention'd ; the firſt being his uſual Reſidence 
in the Winter, as the latter is in the Heat of Sum- 
mer. | | 
Tur Vatican is a Building extremely irregular, and 
may be reckon'd a Heap of good Pieces ill join'd to- 
gether. It is ſituated ſo near St. Peter's Church. as 
to take off a great deal of its Beauty, being lofty, 
and of a large Extent. But though the Outſide has 
nothing that raiſes. our Admiration, the Inſide makes 
us ample Amends; for we cannot help being aſto- 
niſh'd at the Grandeur of the Apartments, or the 
Beauty of the Paintings, in which the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of Haly ſeem to have ſtrove to diſplay the ut- 
moſt of their Art. We aſcend up ſeveral Steps into 
the great Hall, or Sala Regia, where the Pope gives 
Audience to Ambaſſidors: Here Raphael has charm'd 
us with an admirable Piece repreſenting Leo in his 
pontifical Habit meeting Attila King of the Huns; 
and Michael Angelo has outdone himſelf in the Cir- 
cumciſion of St. Peter, and the Converſion of 


jected to the particular Rules of other Eccleſiaſtics ave call'd Re- 
any Religious Community, All gulars, 5 


St. Paul 
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St. Paul. The Chapel of Sixtus V, adjoining to this 
Hall, is admir'd for the Beauty of its Structure, as 
well as its excellent Paintings; of which that of the 
Laſt Judgment * by Michael Angelo is reckon'd to be 
inimitable. Over-againſt this Chapel is the Capella 
Paulina, which is likewiſe adorn'd with many valua- 
ble Paintings; and is remarkable for having four 
beautiful Columns of Oriental Jaſper. ' But the Li- 
brary, with the Building which contains it, engages 
our Attention beyond all the other Beauties of the 
Vatican. The Fabrick was built from the very Foun- 
dation by Sixtus VF, who cauſed it to be painted, 
both Inſide and Outſide, by the moſt ingenious Artiſts 
of his Time. On the Outſide are repreſented,” in 
different Figures, the Arts, the Sciences, and the Vir- 
tues: On the Inſide are painted the moſt memorable 
Actions of Sixtus V, the holding of all the General 
Councils, the moſt celebrated Libraries, and the learn- 
ed Men who have contributed to the Advance- 
ment of Arts and Sciences ever ſince the Crea- 
tion. The Library itſelf is, without Diſpute, the 
richeſt in the World both in printed Books and 
Manuſcripts, eſpecially the latter; having been very 
much augmented by the Library of the Elector Pa- 


In this Piece the Painter is 
ſaid to have repreſented ſeveral 
Perſons of his Acquaintance ſo 
much to the Life, that it was 
impoſſible to miſtake them; 
placing his Friends among the 
Bleſſed, and thofe he did not 
love among the Damned. A 
certain Prelate, finding himſelf 
among the latter, complain'd of 
it to the Pope, and defired to be 
deliver'd out of ſuch bad Com- 
pany : But the holy Father told 
him, that his Power extended no 


farther than Purgatory that he 
could deliver Souls from thence, 


but not from Hell; and there- 


fore, ſince it was his Misfortune 
to be got into that Place, there 
he mult ſtay. 1 

+ The Vatican Library was 
firſt founded by Pope Nicholas in 
1450, but was deſtroy'd in the 
Sacking of Rome by the Conſta- 
ble Bourbon, the Imperial Gene- 
ral, in 1527, and afterwards re- 
built by Sixtus V. about the 
Year 1588. 1 
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latine brought from Heidelberg *, the Duke of Urb/- 
0's, and that of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, which 
Princess is ſaid to have enrich'd it with near two thou- 
ſand valuable Manuſcripts. The Heidelberg Library 
ſtands on one Side of the Gallery, and the Duke of 
E 1 on the other, the Manuſcripts whereof are 
air and beautiful, but not of ſuch Antiquity as thoſe 
of Heidelberg. We ſaw here an ancient Hebrew Bi- 
ble, written on Pieces of Parchment faſten'd toge- 
ther, and roll'd up; and alſo the Goſpels, written by 
the Hand of St. Chryſaſom: But the Manuſcripts of 
greateſt Antiquity are a Virgil and a Terence, about 
pon hundred Years old. They generally take 
care to ſhew to Engliſhmen who. viſit this Library, 
King Henry the Eighth's Book of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and a Collection of his Letters Þ to Anna But 


* 


which I would be as glad as in 
a manner of my own, praying 
God that it be his Pleaſure to 
ſend us ſhortly together, for, I 
promiſe, I long for it; how- 
beit. I truſt it ſhall not be long 
too, and ſeeing my Darling is 
abſent, I can no leſs do than. 
ſend her ſome Fleſh, progna- 
ſticating that hereafter thou 
muſt have ſome of mine 

which, if he pleaſe, I would 
have now. As touching your 
Siſter's Mother, I have con- 
ſign'd Walter Welſb to write to 
my Lord Marwring my Mind 
therein, whereby I truſt he 
ſhall not have Power to difleid. 
her; for ſurely, whatever is 
ſaid, it cannot ſo ſtand with his 


The Library of Heidelberg 
was eſteem'd gne of the beſt in 
Europe, both for the Choice and 
Number of Books, and eſpe- 
' cally its Manuſcripts; ſome of 
which were deſtroy'd by the 
Spamiſo and ' Bavarian Forces at 
the Taking of that City in 1622, 
after the Defeat of the unfortu- 
nate Elector Frederick, ſtiled King 
of Bobemia; but moſt of them 
were preſerv'd, and convey d to 
the Vatican, or to the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 

© + Biſhop Barnet, who ſaw 
theſe Letters, ſays he knew the 
King's Hand well, and per- 
ceived clearly they were no For- 
geries, Mr. Ad4i/er has obliged 
us with a Copy of one of them, | | 
which is ſo entertaining that I Honour, but that he muſt needs 
cannot forbear tranſcribing it. take his natural Daughter in 
The Cauſe of my writing at + her extreme Neceflity. No 
this Time is to hear of your © more to you at this Time, my 
Health and Proſperity, of © own Darling, but that with a 


len, 
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1 ſome in French, and ſome in Engliſh. In ſhort, 
here are abundance of Manuſcripts in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Chaldean, Arabic, Indian, Ruſſian, Tar. 
. tarian, Italian, French, German, and Bobemian Lan- 
guages, ſome of them admir'd for the curious Man- 
ner in which they are wrote, and others for their Scar- 
city and Antiquity. After we had view'd this Libra- 
ry, we were led to the Belvidere, a Sort of Pleaſure- 
Houſe adjoining to the Vatican, which abounds with 
excellent Paintings, and is much admir'd for its de- 
lightful Gardens. The firſt, uſually call'd the Privy 
Garden, is full of pleaſant Walks, Fountains, and 
Caſcades , * is moſt remarkable for the great Brazen 
Pine-Apple preſerved here, which contained the Aſhes 
of the Emperor Adrian, and antiently ſtood on the 
Moles Adriani, now the Caſtle of St. Angelo. Near it 
are two large Peacocks of the ſame Metal, ſaid to have 
been Part of the Ornaments of the Tomb of Scipio 
Africanus. In the ſecond Garden we ſee a great Va- 
riety of antique Statues, many of them of excellent 


Workmanſhip; particularly that of Laocoon with his | 


two Sons, and Serpents twiſting about them, cut our 
of one Block of Marble. An Apollo, a dying Cleopa- 
tra, and Venus coming out of a Bath, are alſo admira- 
ble Pieces; with two Figures in cumbent Poſtures, re- 
preſenting 1 the Rivers Nile and Tyber. The third Gar- 
den is laid out in beautiful Walks, and has ſeveral 
pleaſant Grotto's and fine Fountains. I -have been 
long enough in deſcribing the Palace of the Vatican, 
and ſhall conclude with obſerving, that many People 
affirm it contains above twelve thouſand Rooms; but 


which way they come to be ſo well acquainted with 


the Number of them, is beyond my Conception: For 


my part, I had no Opportunity of making ſuch a nice 
Examination it is ſufficient to fay, that it is a vaſt 


« Whiſtle I wiſh we were toge- * Hand of Yours, | 
ther one * By => * HENRY, 


Pile 
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Pile of Buildings join'd together, and has ſo many no- 
ble Apartments, that the greateſt, Monarch upon Earth 
need not be aſham'd of making it the Place of his 
Reſidence. | N 

Wx are now going from one End of Rome to the 
other, to take a View of the Pope's Summer Palace, 
viz. that of Monte Cavallo*, or the Quirinal. This 
Palace was begun by Gregory XIII, and carried on by 
ſeveral ſucceeding Popes, but receiv'd moſt of its Em- 
belliſhments, eſpecially its rich Cielings, in the Pon- 
tificate of Paul V. It is a ſpacious, but not magni- 
ficent Building, forming a long Square, with a Court 
in the Middle encompaſs'd with a Piazza. None of 
the Apartments, except thoſe of the Pope himſelf, can 
be reckon'd extraordinary; nor is the Furniture of this, 
or indeed of any of the Pontifical Palace, ſo rich as 
might naturally be expected. In the Front of the main 
Building there is a Moſaic Picture of the Bleſſed Virgin 
with the Infant Jeſus in her Arms, which is an ad- 
mirable Piece; and the Paintings of the Apartments 
are alſo fine, but not ſo exquiſite as thoſe of the Vati- 
can. From the Pope's Apartments we have an agree- 
able Proſpect into the Country, and almoſt over the 
whole City; but it may be ſaid with reſpect to antient 
Rome, as it 13 cf Troy, Nunc ſeges eft ubi Roma fuit; 
far thoſe Parts of the City that were formerly moſt in- 
habited, are now laid out in great Gardens or Vine- 
yards, ſome of which are half a Mile in Compaſs. 
The Air of Monte Cavallo is ſaid to be the beſt in 
Rome, and the Gardens are much admired, the Walks 
being planted with Myrtle, Laurel, and Orange- Trees, 
and adom'd with a great Number of Statues and 
Fountains. But though the Halianus think their Gar- 


This is faid to take its tion, were the Works of Phi- 
Name from two gigantic Statues adius and Praxiteles, and preſent- 
of A exander on his Horſe Buce- ed by one of the Kings of Ar- 
phalus, which ſtand before the menia to the Emperor Nero. 
Gate, and, according to Tradi- OY” | q : 
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dens are extremely beautiful, it is certain they are far 
ſhort of the Perfection we ſee in thoſe of France and 
other Parts of Europe; which makes Travellers view 
them with great Indifference. E 
Tue Third of the Pope's Palaces is the Capitol, 
built on the Ruins of the antient one, in the Pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII. Its agreeable Situation, and the 
Curioſities it contains, make it worthy a Traveller's 
Attention. The Aſcent to it is by a Stair-Caſe of ſe- 
veral Flights, with Baluſtrades of Free- Stone on each- 
Side; at the Bottom of which are ten Lions of black 
Egyptian Marble, which form two Fountains, that 
throw up vaſt Floods of Water. At the Top of the 
Stairs are two great Horſes of the fineſt Marble, re- 
preſenting Caſtor and Pollux when they came expreſs 
to Rome with the News of the Victory gain'd over the 
Tarquins. * In the Midſt of the Area, ſtands an-Equeſ- 
trian Statue in Braſs of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, reckon'd one of the moſt beautiful and 
finiſh'd Pieces of the Kind that ever was made“. There 
are abundance of antique Marble Statues in this Palace 
the moſt remarkable of which are, thoſe of Adrian, 
Fauſtina Antiqua, Juno, and Agrippina. Among the 
modern Curioſities are the Statues of Urban VIII, 
Leo X, and that great General Alexander Farneſe : 
Thoſe of Colonna, Gregory XIII, and Paul III, are 
very well executed, and might paſs for Maſter- pieces 
any where but in zaly. Nor muſt we forget the Mar- 
ble Statue of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, with a Latin 
Inſcription, purporting, that having triumph'd over 
herſelf, ſhe had preferr'd a religious Retirement, and 
a devout Submiſſion to the Apoſtolick See, before the 
Wealth and Throne of her Anceſtors. The hiſtorical 


lt is faid that the Yenetians be put into the Horſe's Belly. 
ſome Vears ago offer'd for this If this be true, that State was 
Statue as many Sequins (a Gold certainly more wealthy, or leſs 
Coin of that Republic) as could wiſe, than it is at preſent. 


Paintings 
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Paintings in this Palace are extremely fine, particularly 
thoſe in the great Hall, repreſenting the Rape of the 
Sabines, Horatius Cocles defending the Bridge againſt 
the Army of Targuin, and Mutius Scævola thruſting 
his Hand into the Fire in the Preſence of King Por- 
fena, whoſe Aſtoniſnment at the Boldneſs of the Action 
is admirably well expreſs'd. In ſhort, the Capitol con- 
tains a vaſt Treaſure of ancient and modern Buſts and 
Statues, Bas-Reliefs, and all Sorts of Fragments of 
Antiquity. After a View of the Palace, Strangers are 
generally led to the Tarpeian Rock, of which we have 
already given ſome Account. 1258 R 
Ir is now Time to enter into the private Palaces, 
whereof that call'd the Farne/e Palace, belonging to 
the Duke of Parma, deſerves to be firſt mention'd, as 
being, in my Opinion, the moſt magnificent in Rome. 
Moſt of the Stones of this Building were taken out of 
the Coliſeum of the Emperor Veſpaſian, (as before hin- 
ted) by Order of Paul III, who had made no Scruple 
to deſtroy what was left of that proud Monument of 
Antiquity, for the ſake of furniſhing his Nephews 
with a Palace. The Front of this Edition is reckon'd 
particularly beautiful, and is a hundred and eighty Foot 
m Length, and ninety in Height. It has a perfect 
Square before it, adorn'd with two noble Fountains, 
whoſe Waters fall into a Marble Shell or Ciſtern, of a 
vaſt Bigneſs, and all of one Piece. In a Court lead- 
ing to the Body of the Building, which has a fine 
Piazza all round it, we ſee an admirable antique Statue 
of Hercules with his Club and Lion's Skin, and ano- 
ther of the Goddeſs Flora. In a ſecond Court is a 
magnificent Groupe of Figures cut out of a large Block 
of white Marble, repreſenting the Fable of Dirce® 


* Dirce, according to the Fa- tiope was big with Child, and 
ble, was the Wife of Lycvs, miſtruſting that her Hufband ſtill 
King of Thebes, whom he mar- kept her Company, put her in 
ried after he had divorced An- Priſon ; whence Jupiter releaſed 
tiote. . Dirce perceiving that Au- her, and ſhe was deliver'd of 

; | | faſten'd 
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faften'd to the Horns of a Bull by her Hair, This 
ſurprizing Piece of Sculpture was brought from Rhodes 
to Rome by order of Antoninus Caracalla, and was 
found under Ground where the Baths of that E 

formerly ſtood. In the great Hall of this Palace we 
ſee a fine Statue of Alexander Farneſe, the King of 
Spain's ſucceſsful General in the Netherlands, with two 
proſtrate Statues at his Feet repreſenting Here and 
Rebellion, while he is crown'd by a Fame. There are al- 
ſo round this Hall a great many antique Statues, ſome 
in Niches, and others upon Pedeſtals, ſeveral of which 
repreſent Gladiators upon their Guard in various Po- 
 ſtures. The firſt Chamber we enter is beautifully 
painted with the memorable Tranſactions of Paul III. 
and in one Part of it we ſee Martin Luther in Confe- 
rence with the Pope's Nuncio. In the next Apart- 
ments are a great many fine Buſto's, and the Cielings 
are well painted and richly gilt. But what is moſt to 
be admired in this Palace is the Gallery, the Cieling 
of which is painted throughout by the famous Caras 
chio, who has here repreſented with great Art the ſe- 
veral Deities aſſiſting at the Triumph of Bacchus. In 
this Gallery is a large Collection of Heads of the Greet 
Philoſophers and Poets, among which thoſe of Hamer 
and Socrates are undoubtedly antique. In fine, no 
Coſt has been ſpared to beautify and adorn this Pa- 
lace ; but the Furniture is not at preſent ſo magnifi- 
cent as formerly, being only inhabited by the Mini- 
ſter of Parma. Paul III. had a Project for building 
a Bridge over the Her behind this Palace, to give it 


a Communication with the Gardens of the little Far- 


zeſe Palace on the other Side of the River: But this 
grand Deſign was never executed. \z 


Anphion and Zethus ;-who-after- wild Bull, whote the was tofs'd 


wards, to revenge the Injury and dragg'd about, till the Gods 


done their Mother, flew Lycus, out of Pity turn'd her into a 
and tied Dirce to the Horns of a Fountain. | . 


TRE 
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Tux Palace of 3 little inferior to the 


Farneſe, either with re to its Architecture, Paint- 


ings, or Collection * Antiquities. Every one ad- 
mires the Contrivance af the de Stair-Caſe, which runs 
9 winding from the Bottom to the . and forms 
rge oval Well in the Middle. e great Hall is 

id in Freſco by Peter Cortona, who — beautiful- 
pa repreſented the four cardinal Virtues“, and the 
Triumph of Glory. From this Hall we paſs into ve- 


ry ſpacious Apartments, adorn'd with a great Num- 


ber of Pictures and Statues, of which it would be | 


endleſs to give a particular Account. 
IT is worth while to ſtep into the Palace of the 


Colonnd's, were it only to take a View of the Gallery, 


which muſt be own'd to be one of the fineſt in Eu- 


rope. Here are four Pillars of antique yellow Marble, 
two of which ſupport an Arch at each End of the 
Gallery, where we enter into ſpacious Salons. The 


Cieling is beautifully painted with a Repreſentation of 


the Victory gain'd over the Turks at Lepanto, in the 


Pontificate of Pius V, by the Valour of Mark Anthony 
Colonna. The Walls are faced with Marble, and 
adorn'd with Pictures and Statues, ſo beautiful in 
themſelves, and ſo clegantly diſpos d, that OS 
can be more compleat. 

Tux Palace of the Borgheſe: F. amily ought not to 
be omitted, the Magnificence of which is equal to 
moſt in Rome. Round the Court- yard run two Rows 


of Arches, one above another, ſupported by a hun- 


dred Columns of Granite, which form Corridores or 
Galleries, ſo that one may walk all round under Shel- 
ter. The Apartments are adorn'd with the choiceſt 
Paintings, and ſeveral of the Summer-Rooms, level 
with we Court, have * Fol ountains in ne 


be Juice, Prudence, Tempe- Virtues, as bei the Bounda- 
race, and Fortitude, are call'd tion of all the * [ol 
the * cardinal or principal 


conti- 
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continually playing into Baſons of Porphyry, or other 
precious Stones; one of which is a curious Piece of 
Workmanſhip, of ſolid Silver. The Furniture is not 
anſwerable to all this Magnificence, having been in 
the Palace ever ſince the Pontificate of Paul 45 WhO 
was of the Borgbeſe Family. * 5 
xxx let us juſt ſtep out of Rome, did take a View 

of the Houſe and Vineyard of Pinciano, belonging to 
the laſt-mention'd Family, which may give us an Idea 
of the reſt of the Roman Villa's. It is almoſt cover'd 
on the Outſide with ſtately Baſs-Reliefs, among which 
is repreſented the Story of Curtius, throwing himſelf 

and Horſe into the Gulph, to deliver his Country 
from a raging Peſtilence. The Apartments are ſpa- 
cious, and, though not well furni h'd, are adorn'd 
with a vaſt Number of fine Pictures and Statues. 
Among the latter is an excellent one of David with 
his Sling in his Hand, which is very cunouſly imi- 
| tated; and another. of a poor Man begging Alms, 

in ſo proper an Attitude that it inclines us to Com- 
paſſion. Here is alſo an antique black Marble Statue 
of Seneca expiring in the Bath, a Juno of Porphyry, 
and Romulus's, She-Wolf of red Egyptian Marble. 
The Statue of the Gladiator“ is a curious Piece of 
Antiquity ; and that of Æneas with his Father An- 
chiſes on his Back, as alſo a Groupe repreſenting the 
Metamorphoſis of Daphne, are excellent Performances, 
and admir'd by the greateſt Judges. The Gardens 
are well laid out, and every thing neater than what 
we uſually meet with in Taly: For ir may be ſaid in 

general, that the Houſes and Gardens of the Borg eſe 


Family are kept in better Order than thoſe of the ; 
_ agreed N obility. 


*A Copy of this Statue was mov'd by the late King 2 
at the Head of the Canal in iam. 


St. James's Park, till it was re- 


1 
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Tux other Palaces of moſt Note are thoſe of Al. 
tieri, Mazarini, Pampbili, and Giuſtiniani; a particu- 
lar Deſcription whereof would be too tedious, though 
they afford = Satisfaction to a Spectator who has 
| 3. Taſte for Architecture, Sculpture, or Painting. 

t I cannot leave this Subject without giving my 
Thoughts of the. Palaces of Rome in general. As 
the Reputation of the 7talian Architects is eſtabliſh'd 
all over Europe, we are prepoſſeſs'd in. their Favour, 
and are apt to admire in their Works, what perhaps 
we ſhould cenſure in thoſe of others. I do not deny 
that there are fine and ſtately Palaces in Rome, but 
there are few that are Models fit to copy after; and 
I will venture to affirm, that many. Noblemen's Houſes 
in- France, and even in England, are not at all inferior 
to, and in ſome reſpects exceed, any of the Roman 
- Palaces, eſpecially in the Diſpoſition of the Apart- 
ments, of which the Halians have no Notion. Moſt 
of them conſiſt of a long Series of Rooms one with- 
in another; but when you are got to the End, you 
muſt return the ſame Way you came; for they have 
no Back- Stairs, nor have they any Dreſſing- Rooms, 
Cloſets, Rooms for Servants, or other Accommoda- 
tions fit for grand Apartments. Their Floors are of 
Brick, Wainſcotting they know little of, and their 
Glazing i is intolerable. Their Hangings are almoſt 
every where the ſame, conſiſting of red Damaſk, 
with an upper Border of Velvet Of the ſame Colour, 
adorned with a Gold Fringe at Top and Bottom; for 
Tapeſtry is rarely met with in /taly. Thoſe Rooms 
that are not lind after this manner, are cover'd with 
Pictures; which, though the moſt perfect in their 
Kind, are diſgraced by their ſorry old-faſhion'd 
Frames, that make a very mean Appearance. The 
Furniture is generally antique, having been bought 
by Popes perhaps a Century ago, ſo that few. Palaces 
are furniſh'd in the modern Taſte. What is it then 
that gives the 1falian Palaces the Advantage dose r 

c 
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L's thoſe of other European Natlons ? Why, theit vaſt 


Number of antique Statues and Pillars, their Cabinets 
of Medals and other Curioſities, and their excellent 
Paintings: The different Sorts of Marble we find in 
them (as well as in the Churches) is ſurprizing, ſuck 
as Oriental and. Egyptian Granite, Porphyry, Serpen- 
tine, Verd Antico, and Brocatelld; which ate not to be 
met with any where but among Antiqtfties, the Veins 
of them being now unknown, or probably exhauſted. 
on the ancient Buildings. Indeed, if the Quarries of 
theſe antique Marbles were ſtill open, it is not eaſy to 
conceive how we ſhould work the Blocks into ſuck 
beautiful Columns as we ſee in Rome, and give them 
their due Turn, Proportion and Poliſh ; fort it is well 
known how extremely hard they are, and how they re- 
ſiſt the Impreſſion of our modern Inſtruments. Some 
have ſuppoſed that theſe ancient Marbles, eſpecially 
Porphyry *, were naturally ſofter, when firſt cut from 
the Rock, and that Time and Air have contributed to 
their Hardneſs; which is more likely than the extra- 
vagant Opinion of their having an Art to mollify the 
Stone : But it is moſt probable they had ſome Secret 
of tempering Steel; and hardening the Edges of their 
Tools, with which we are unacquainted. It has been! 
obſerved by thoſe who have accurately examin'd the 
old Roman Pillars, that the Ancients have not kept to 
that Nicety of Proportion, and thoſe Rules of Art, io 
ſtrictly regarded by the Modetns, Some impute this 
| 


Mr. Addon tells us; that 
he 2 Workman at Nome, 
employ'd in cutting theſe an · 
que Marbl 0 


es, but that his Ad- 


_ _ fd ſlow; that he 
carce e a Liveli- 
of Porphyry work d into an or- 


plication before he could bring it 
Vol. I. No VI. 


He ſhow'd him a Piece 


| Salver, which had coſt 
him four Months continual, Ap- 


inte that Poem . Thi: bs 


_ lians cut their Pieces of old Por- 


phyry with a braſs Saw without 
any Teeth, together with Eme- 
ry and Water ; which Method 
requires an infinite Patience: 
But the French preter d lately to 
have found out à better, ufing a 
kind of Free · Stone pulveriz d, 


M Neglect 
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Neglect to the Egyptian and Grecian Workmen, who 
generally ſnaped the Pillars before they ſent them to 
Rome: But others. are of Opinion, that the Ancients 
did not obſerve a mathematical Exactneſs, as thinking 
it ſufficient to avoid ſuch Diſproportions. as would of- 
fend the Eye, to pleaſe wh is the chief Buſineſs of 


Architecture. I have been ep led into this 
| Digreſſion, from which I now return. | 


12. Baron 1 conclude this Deſcription of Rome, 
it f will be proper to. mention ſome of the moſt remark- 
able Piazzas, call'd Places. by the French, and Squares 
by the Engliſh. That call'd the Campo Vaccino _ 
the ancient Forum Romanum, famous far the Pleadi 
and Harangues deliver'd here from the Roſftra * by = 
Roman Orators. When a Man ſtands in the Middle 
of this great Square, and ſees nothing all round him 
but the R Ruins of ancient Rome, it gives him ſome 
Concern, and raiſes melancholy Reflections. On one 
Side we ſee the Walls of the Capitol, on the other the 
| Conſtantine Arch, and that of Titus, in a broken de- 

caying Condition: On the Right Hand we view the 
Remains of the Temple of Concord, and on the Left 
the immenſe Ruins of the Tem ple of Peace. 

Tu Piaxza di Paſquino ——— its Name from an old 
broken Statue call d Faſſuin, which ſtands at a Corner 
of the Palace of the Vini. On this Statue the Peo- 
ple faſten Libels and Lampoons againſt the Govern- 
ment, or ſuch Perſons as they durſt not otherwiſe be- 
ſpatter; which are anſwered by others fixed to an old 
Statue, in another Part of Rome, call'd Marforio. We 
are told that Paſquin was a Cobler famous for his Sneers. 
and ſevere J . and whoſe Stall was the Reſort of * 


| In the Reman Forum was 2 with the abs of: Ships ow 
kind of Chapel, furniſh'd with from the People of Antium in ä 
a Sugge/tum or Eminence call'd | naval Engagement; boron its 
the Roftra, where the Orators Name. 
— to — It was adorned | 


5 thee 
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Wände of idle Fellows, who diverted * 
with bantering People as they paſs d by. After Paß 
quin's Death, as they were digging up the Pavement 
near his Stall, they found: the Statue of a Gladiator, 
maimed and broken, which was ſet up and'calPd by 
the Name of the Deceaſed. From the Cuſtom of fix-' 
ing ſatyrical Libels on this Statue, all Sneers and Lam- 
poons upon Governors and Magiſtrates, or Perſons of 

—— are calld Paſquinaden. 

Tux Square of Spain, though für from being hand- 
bens is much admired by the People of Rome. It is 
remarkable for being the Rendezvous of all the Beau 
Monde of the City; for here, every fine Evening, the 
Ladies ſpend an Hour or two in their Coaches, and 
receive the Reſpects of the Gentlemen as they paſs a- 
long. One can hardly conceive what Pleaſure they 
can have in ſuch an Amuſement; for the People on 
Foot are almoſt choak*d with Duſt, and in danger of 
being cruſh'd to pieces between the Coaches, which 
keep! no Ranks nor Order. | 
Tux Square of Navona ſeems to me the fined in 
Rowen and is adorned* with noble Fountains; which 
have been already deſcribed. The other Squares worth | 
Notice are thoſe of Fare, del Popoli, and Colonna. 


Havino thus giver a Deſeription of Rome, but kick 
a one as is far ſhort of its innumerable Beauties and 
Curioſities, I ſhall proceed to conſider the Nature of 
its Government, and the Pope's eccleſiaſtical and tem- 
poral Power. The eccleſiaſtical is extended throi h- 
out the World, wherever the Romiſo Religion 
gain'd Admittance; and though of late Years ſome 
temporal Princes have diſputed/the'Pope's Supremacy, 
= —— 1 Monks and Regular Clergy, and moſt of the 
cular, remain entirely devoted to the See of Rome. 
Ee Pope's Claim to an univerſal Supremacy over the 
Chriſtian Church is founded on a Pretence that St. Pe- 
_ tit had that Power veſted in him by our Saviour, was 
2211170 | M 2 made 
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made Biſhop of Rome, and left the ſame Prerogative 
to his Succeſſors in that See. Hence he aſſumes the 
Title of Chriſt's Vicar on Earth, lays Claim to Infalli- 
bility, and even pretends to a Power of diſpoſing of 

the Dominions of Princes, and abſolving Subjects 
from their Allegiance. It would make a large Hiſtory 
to relate the various Arts and Methods made uſe of to 
increaſe and eſtabliſh this ſpiritual Monarchy ; but ſe- 
veral Fhings might be mentioned which naturally tend- 
ed to favour the Deſigns of the Roman Biſhops. The 
firſt was, the Barbarity and Ignorance which overſpread 
the Weſtern Part of the World, on the Decay of the 
Roman Empire; for an ignorant Perſon will be pre- 

vail'd on to believe whatever he is told, ſooner than 
a wiſe Man, who examines and weighs maturely eve- 
ry Propoſition before he gives his Aﬀent. And when 


the barbarous Pagan Nations, that over-ran Europe, 


were afterwards converted to Chriſtianity by the Church 


of Rome, they thought themſelves obliged td pay her 


a profound Reſpect, and to honour her as the moſt 
conſiderable of the Weſtern Churches. The multiply- 
ing of Monks and Friars contributed alſo very much 


to advance the Power of the Roman Pontiff; for they 


not only drain'd the Purſes of the Laity, but ſerv'd to 
curb. the Biſhops and ſecular Clergy, who might be 
influenced by their Princes to oppoſe the papal U ſur- 


with all poſſible Zeal, when they withdrew from the 


Juriſdiction of their | Biſhops, and ſubmitted to the 


immediate Authority of the Holy See. If a Biſhop 


attempted any thing againſt the Intereſt of the Pope, 
. theſe Friars, who were in great Eſteem with the com- 
mon . purſued and ran him down with conti- 

and Clamour, in order to render him odi- 


nual Noiſe 
ous, which they generally effected. When the Pope's 
ſpiritual Empire was eſtabliſh'd and raiſed to its great- 
eſt Height, it was afterwards much weaken'd by the 


Oppoſition it met with from the Kings of France and 


2 N other 


pations. For theſe Reaſons the Pope ſupported them 
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other Princes, by the Schiſms which happen'd between 
the Popes and Antipopes, by transferring the Seat of 
the Papacy to Avignon, and at laſt by the Reforma- 
tion, This was the greateſt Blow that they ever re- 
ceiv'd, but they have in ſome Meaſure recover'd them- 
ſelves, for which theſe Reaſons are aſſign'd; the 
Popes of late have treated ſovereign Princes with leſs 
Haughtineſs than formerly; their Biſhops and Clergy 
lead better Lives, than when Luther firſt exclaim'd a- 
gainſt them; they have more Men of Learning a- 
mongſt them, and are much indebted to the Jeſuiis, 
who have almoſt engroſs'd the Education of Youth, 
and ſtrenuouſly preach up the Pope's Infallibility and 
abſolute Power, 21 | | 7 £2487 e 1302” 29. 
Wurx we conſider the Pope's Temporal Authori- 
ty, it is confined to his Territories in 7aly, but in them 
he is as abſolute as any Monarch in Europe; for tho 
he frequently holds a Conſiſtory of Cardinals, who 
are his Council in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, he does not 
permit them to intermeddle in the Civil Government. 
They are ſeventy in Number, vix. Six Cardinal-Biſhops, 
fifty Cardinal Prieſts, and fourteen Cardinal-Deacons. 
Their Election depends upon the Pleaſure of the Popes, 
who have of late Years been very cautious not to chuſe 
ſuch as are related to ſovereign Princes, on account of 
their potent Intereſts, which have ſometimes occa- 
fion'd Factions and Diſturbances : And if ſuch Perſons 
do obtain a Cardinal's Cap, they are ſeldom advanc'd 


The 7e/aits are an Order 
of Religious, founded by Igna- 
tius Loyola, and confirmed by 
Paul III. in 1540, which has 
render'd itſelf very conſiderable 
by its Miſſions into the Hrdies, 
and by its other Employments 
relating to the Study of the Sci- 
ences, and the Education of 
Youth. The End principally 
propoſed by this Order is to gain 


Converts to the Church of 


Rome; with which View they 


diſperſe themſelves in every 
Country and Nation, and with 
amazing Induſtry and Addreſs 


purſue the End of their Inſtitu- 


tion. They have no particular 
Habit when they travel, but 
change and accommodate it to 
Times and Occaſions, 
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e papel Digniny, Jeſt r et dbu to 
Yar it in their own. Families. s 4 
Tux principal Courts in Raue, next to the 8 
Flory, are, 1. The Congregation F tbe Haly Office, 
or the Inquiſition *, conſiſting of twelve Cardinals, and 
ſeveral Prelates-and Doctors. We are not to imagine 
that this Court proceeds ſo mori ot with duch | 
excefſve — againſt Hereticks, as the Inquiſi- 
tions in Spain, Portugal, and che Indies : For 1 J be- 
lieve there is more Liberty allow id in Rome tothoſe of 
A different Communion, chan in any other City here 
Popery is profeſs d. Let a Man's Perſuaſion be what 
it will, if he — within the Bounds of Decency, and 
that Reſpect which i is due to Religion in general, he 
is in no This Congregation fits twice a 
Week, on Wedneſdays in the Convent of Minerva, 
and eon Thur ſdays in the Preſence of the Pope. 2. The 
Apoſtolical Chamber, which conſiſts of the Cardinal 
Chamberlain, the Treaſurer General, and other infe- 
rr Officers, who manage the Revenues of the State. 
3. The Court of Rota, conſiſting of twelve Prelates, 
who have the Title of Auditors, and are eight of them 
 Jtalians, two Spaniards, one Frenchman, and one 
German. They meet twice a Week, and take Cog- 
nizance of all Cauſes relating to Benefices, which come 
to them by way of Appeal * all Catholic Coun- 
tries. Whence this Tribunal had its Name, is quite 
uncertain. 4. The Court of Datary, which conſiſts 
_ a | Datary, Sn, and . who have the 


» "The deln an Bode Pagl IV, e of th 
Court eſtabliſh d in & ſpreadin 2 Lutheranijm; and 
Frege Traly, and ſome he is ſaid to have recommended 
min America, for — — it on his Death -bed as the prin- 
and Trial of Perſons ſuſpected to eipal Support of the Papacy. 
entertain any religious Opinions Appeals lie to the Holy-Office at 
_ Contrary to the Doctrine of the Rome, from tie inferior Courts 
Romijh Church. The Inquiſi- of Inquiſition i in ovary Cities of 
tion at Reme was eſtabliſh'd by Gag: 


| Diſola 
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' Diſpoſal of all vacant Benefices, except thoſe call'd 


Confitorial, or under four hundred Ducats a Tear; 


which they confer without the Pope's Knowledge, 


but Grants of more valuable Benefices muſt be ſign'd' 
by the Pope himſelf. The Sub-Datary has many Of- 
ficers under him, through whoſe Hands Petitions far 
Benefices muſt paſs, to prevent all Impoſitions. 5. The 
Court of the Penitentiary, which examines and deli- 
vers out the ſecret Bulls, Graces, or Diſpenſations, re- 


lating? to Caſes of Conſcience, The Diſpatches of 
this Court are ſealed up, and ſent to the Confeffors. 


Ir Would be too tedious to give an Account of all 
the 'Pope's Miniſters; I ſhall therefore only mention 
ſom pf the chief. The firſt is the Cardinal. Patron, 
who I uſually a Nephew or near Relation of the Pope, 
and vho has an Opportunity of amaſſing prodigious 
Riches, if the Pontificate be of a long Contihuance.” 
Thaſe Nephews have been the Founders of ſeveral 
great Families in Italy, though themſelves originally 
of hean Extraction. The ſecond Miniſter is the 
Pos Vicar, Who is always a" Cardinal, and has Ju- 
tiſaſchion over the Clergy both Regular and Secular, 
Lay Commufiities, Hoſpitals, Places of Piety, and 


che Jews. He has a Biſhop" for his Vicegerent in 


atters belonging to his Epiſcopal Function, and a 
Lieufenant for Civil and another for Criminal Affairs. 
— "Phe Governor of Rome has Cognizance of civil and 
criminal Cauſes in the City, with a Power to ſtay the 
Proceedings of other Courts. He is always a Prelate, 
and commonly an Archbiſhop, and even challenges 
Precedency of the Ambaſſadors of crown'd Heads. 
When he goes abroad, he is attended by ten ora Do- 
zen old Halberdiers, who make a very ragged Appear- 
ance ; and has an Umbrella carried before him, as the 
Cardinals have. He goes frequently to the Pope to 
give an Account of what paſſes, and makes his Re- 
port of the condemn'd Malefactors. One peculia: 
Prerogative-of his Office is, that he never quits it but 
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k- be Ms Cardinal. -- Another Magiſtrate of Note 
C n Rome is the Marſpal,. who takes Cognizance of 
auſes between the Citizens and Strangers, and has 
er him ſeveral ſubaltern Officers. He holds his 
* by Patent from the Pope, to whom he takes an 
Oath, when his Holineſs gives him the Ivory Staff of 
Comman d. He refides. in the Capitol, and in the 
— — of his Office wears a Robe like an old Ro- 
is Magiſtrate is never a Native of 
Rome. —- The General of the Pope's Guards has under 
bn two Troops of Horſe, and ſome hundred Szwit-, 
| Another General commands the Troops and 
fortified Places of the, nt And a chird men, 
the Gallies. 

Tux Campania ak Fey: is — the "i imme: 
| diate Government, but the other Provinces are go- 

vern'd by Legates pr. Vice-Legates. The Pope ap- 

points the Governors of Cities, but the Inhabitants 

= their Podeſta's or Judges, and other inferior Ma- 
tes. 

Ir is generally obſerved by Travellers, aud indeed. 
not without Reaſon, that great Part of the Eccigfaſti- 
cal Stats is es - 22 peopled, ang that, notwith-. 
ſanding. the / vaſt nce of Wealth in their 
Churches and Pe J habitants are for the moſt 
Part extremely poor and miſerable. And yet there are 
ſeyeral Reaſons that would make one expect to ſee the 
Pope s Dominjons as flouriſhing as any other i in Eu- 
2 — . are ene, 15 ſuppoſe that the Pontiffs 
are Men of Learning Virtue, Vears and Experi- 
ence; _ that —— 5 from the Incumbrances of 
Wives, Children, and Miſtreſſes, they cannot have 
any Vanity or Ambitiqn of their own to gratify at the 
Expence of their People. The Principles of Faction 
and. Dixiſion, which enter into the very Compoſition | 
of other Governments, are ſcarcely to be found. in 
theirs. Their Subjects, having a great Veneration 
for the A of their Characters, and being deſirous 


not 
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not only of their Favour but their Bleſſing, are always 
ready to fall in with ——ͤ — entirely at 
their Diſpoſal. The Pope alſo draws conſiderable Sums 
from foreign Countries, which one would fancy might 
be no ſmall Eaſe to his own Subjects. Add to this the 
Fruitfulneſs of his Country, its good Havens both on 
the Adriatick and the Mediterranean, (an Advantage 
peculiar to himſelf and the Neapolitans above the reſt of 
the Halians) and the vaft Concourſe of Strangers that 
flock to Rame either out of Curioſity or Buſineſs, who 
bring great Sums into the Eceleſiaſtical Territories. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe promiſing Circumſtances; 
the Inhabitants are few, and a great Part of the Soil un- 
cultivated. This is occaſion'd by an exorbitant Tax 
upon Corn, which makes them only plough and ſo 
ſuch Ground as will turn to the moſt Advantage, the 
Crops of the poorer Lands having been found inſuf: 
ficient to pay the Duty and the Expence of Tillage. 
Some Popes have like wiſe made it their Buſineſs to 
engroſs all the Corn of the Country, obliging the 
Owners to ſell it at a low Rate, and retailing it out a- 
gain at double the Price. But though there have been 
Oppreſſors among the ' Roman Pontiffs, others have 
been merciful and generous, and have often reliev*d the 
Neceſſities of the Poor, by a free Diſtribution of great 
Quantities of Grain. As to the Poverty and ſmall 
Number of Inhabitants in the Pope's Dominions, ſe- 
yeral natural Reaſons may be aſlign'd for them, with- 
out having recourſe to the general Complaint of their 
being under an arbitrary and oppreſſive Government, 
which muſt needs vary according to the Diſpoſition and 
Temper of the Pontiff who happens to be upon the 
Throne. For it is not ſtrange to find a Country half 
unpeopled, where fo great a Proportion of its Inhabi- 
tants of both Sexes arè tied up from propagating their 
Species by the ſtricteſt Vows of Chaſtity. With the 
ſame Eaſe we may account for the Poverty of a Coun- 
try, where ſuch Multitudes of young luſty People are 
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— yours Cloiſters, who, inſtead | of increaſing che 
of the Publick by their Labour and! Induſtry, 
are a dead Weight on their Feen gte, and live 
on the Charity that ſhould it the Sick, the Lame, 
and the Aged. To this indeed muſt be added, if we 
_ ak impartially;.-the exceſſtye Avarice of ſome of 
che Popes, who have frequently-drain'd the Purſes of 
their Subjects, to enrich themſelves and their Rela- 
tions. But to this blameable Paſſion of the Noman 
Pontiffs for vaiſing and aggrandizing their Families, 
Rome owes much of its preſent Splendor and Magni- 
ficence!; for had not the Riches of the People at dif- 
ferent Titnès fallen into the Hands of ir Per- 
Os, it would have been impoſſible for them to have 
raid d ſo many noble Palaces, and to have adorn'd 
— with ſuch a Profuſion * Statues, and 
other Qmemnentsd bn eg ri Yo ego 
on SUTYTABLE: tothe Bivecyrand Giandeur: of che ſove- 
reign Pontiff are the Honours-arid Titles that are gi- 
ven him. The Form of demanding Audliences, 2 
ſpeak. of Perſons:who bear no public Character). and 
the Diſficulty of obtaining them, are much the ſame 
at the Court of Nome, as in thoſe of other Princes. 
When a Perſon has made proper Application, and ob- 
tain d Leave to be admitted into his Holineſs's Pre- 
ſence, he is introduced with a great deal of Ceremo- 
ny, and finds the Pope ſeated under a Canopy on a 
Throne aſcended by three Steps, with his right Foot 
reſting on a Cuſhion of red Velvet. He muſt kneel 
three Times, once at the Entrance of the Chamber, 
again in the Middle, and a third Time at the Pope's 
Feet, when he kiſſes his Slipper, and receives his 
Bleſſing. The greateſt Roman-Carbolic Princes are not 
exempted from this Submiſſion; and when they i 
to him, r Father . Je would 


4 * The Title of Hejineſs, which a8 that of Majofy ata Kings, 
is now attributed to the Pope, e given to other Bi- 


be 
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as appears in St. Augy * 2 
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be too tedious to give an Account of all the N 
15 


Ceremonies at the Pope's Coronation, which is per 
form'd in the Gallery over the Portico of St. Peter's 


Church, where he is ſeated on a very high Throne, in 


order to be ſeen by the People. Two Cardinal-Dea- 


cons take off his Mitre, and place the Tiara on his 


Head, a kind of raiſed Cap, encircled with three 
Crowns one above another, and embelliſh'd: with 
Jewels of prodigious Value. Then the Pope riſes up; 
and gives his ſolemn Benediction to a vaſt Crowd of 
rad — who fill the great Square below, and the 
Streets that lead to it ; after which he is carried to his 
Apartment in a grand Proceſſion. Tliis Ceremony is 
—— under à Diſcharge of the: ſmall Arms of the 
e and Foot Guards, and the Artillery of the Ca- 
ſtle of St. Angelo. Some Time after his Coronation, 
the Pope goes in a ſplendid Cavaltade to take Poſſeſ- 


ion of the Cathedral Church of St. Jam de Lateran, 


25 Biſhop. of Rome: In which Solemnity he is attend- 
— by all the foreign Miniſters, Nobility, and Perſons 
and Laity. When 
he comes to the Church, he knocks three Times at the 
Poor, which is open'd by the Arch - Prieſt, who offers 
him the Croſs to kiſs, and conducts him to a Throne 


erected for that Purpoſe, where he Preſants him with 


ſhops as well as thoſe of Rome; 2 Judge, © and Legilator of all 


The Tiara Was an- 
funatus, and others. St. Grego- ciently a round high Cap, and 
compliments ſome of this co. firſt encompaſs'd with a ron 


temporary Biſhops, with the Ap- 


lation. of your Beatitude. The 


zreek Emperors of Conftantino- 


e were alſo addreſs*d under the 
itle of Holineſs, and ſome Wri- 
ters ſay, that the Kin mo of Eng- 


land have formerly 

Attribute. 

* This triple Crown is ſaid to 
denote the Pope s threefold Au- 


charity, as High- Prieſt, ſupreme 


preſented by one of the 


of France, to which Bani face VII 
a third. It is the Bad of the 


the Tiara alone, without he 
yur 
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to Keys, one of Gold, the other of Silver. The 
Chapter, Cardinals, and other Clergy are then per- 
mitted to kiſs his Slipper; after which the Pope ſprin- 
kles the Company with holy Water, gives them his 
Bleſſing, and, having gone through ſome other Cere- 
monies, returns to his Palace in the fame Pomp that 
BnTORRE I have | ing of the Popes, I can- 
not help taking notice of.» — has been frequently 
obſerv'd, viz. that no Pope, unleſs St. Peter, has 
reignꝰd four and twenty Years; and it ſeems there is a 
hetical Tradition, that no one ſhall ever extend 

— — Limits. Some there are, indeed, who 
have come pretty near it, particularly Adrian I, who 
died in the twenty · fourth Year of his Pontificate ; and 
the late Pope Clement XI, who died in the Year 172 7, 
the twenty firſt of his Reign. This Tradition is ſo 
firmly believed at the Court of Rome, that Cardinal 
Tanara, when he complimented the laſt- mention? d 
Pope on his entering into the twenty-firſt Year of his 
Pontificate, made uſe of this Expreſſion, Sant iſime 
Pater, non ſuperabis annos Petri; Mioſt Boly Father, 
thou ſhalt nat outhve the Years of Peter; intimating 
thereby, that he ought to prepare himſelf for his De- 
parture. The Pope was juſt then recover'd from a 
dit of Sickneſs; and this melancholy Compliment is 
ſuppoſed to have contributed to his Relapſe, which 
carried him off about three Months afterwards. At 
firſt View, it appears ſome what ſtrange, that no Pope 
of Rame, in the Space of ſeventeen hundred Fears, 
ſhould reign twenty-four ; when we find frequent In- 
ſtances of Kings who have fat on their Thrones above 
twice that Number: But the Wonder will abate, 
when we conſider that they generally elect one of the 
eldeft Cardinals, who perhaps has liv'd the ordinary 
Age of Man before his Advancement to the Papal 
Dignity, whereas other Princes frequently begin their 
Reigns in their Infancy, which of conſequence may be 
| 85 longer 
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longer than any Pope's can be, according to the uſual 
Courſe of Nature. | e 11 9003 
Havinc ſaid ſo much of the Popes, it is natural to 
make a few Obſervations on the Cardinals, which 
Dignity is look*d upon at Rome as one of the greateſt 
in the World. The Prelates of this Court are fre- 
. quently forming Cabals and Intrigues to obtain it; nor 
does an aſpiring Family ever think itſelf ſufficiently ĩl- 
luſtrious, if none of its Name have been advanc'd to 
the _— But it is nothing but Ambition that can 
make a Man deſire to be a Cardinal, for to me it ſeems 
a Life of continual Uneaſineſs: They are oblig'd al 
moſt every Day to be preſent at Chapels, Congregat- 
ons, and Conſiſtories; to give and receive Viſits of 
Ceremony; to aſſiſt at the Taking of Habits, and 
granting Audiences; and in ſhort have ſcarce an Hour 
they can call their own. They ſometimes wear Robes 
of Scarlet, and ſometimes of Purple; and in all Cere- 
monies and Proceſſions are diſtinguiſh'd by a red Hat, 
which Pope Innocent IV. firſt enjoin'd them to wear, 
as a Token of their being ready to ſhed their Blood 
for the ſake of Chriſtianity. The Cardinals ridiculouſ- 
ly pretend to an Equality with crown'd Heads, and to 
take Precedency of Sovereign Princes, though they are 
often of mean Original, and owe their Advancement 
to good Fortune and the Pope's Favour, rather than 
any real Merit of their own. That the Cardinals have 
conceiv*d ſuch a high Opinion of their Dignity, is 
owing to the exceſſive Complaiſance of the [talian 
Princes, who every where give them the upper Hand, 
and treat them with the utmoſt Reſpect. Urban the 
VIIIch granted them the Title of Eminence, by which 
they are always addreſs'd ; though before that Pope's 
Time it was only given to the Eccleſiaſtical Eleftors 
of the Empire, and the Grand Maſter of Malta, Per- 
ſons of all Nations have a Right, according to the 
Council of Trent, to endeavour to obtain the py 
of the Purple; but. thoſe who are moſt ſucc _— 
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their Attempts are the Kindred of the reigning Pope, 
the Auditors of the Rota, and the Nuncio's in France, 
> PzRHArs it will be an agreeable Entertainment to 
the Reader, as it really was to me after a long Stay in 
Rome, to take a Trip to the moſt remarkable Places 
in the neighbouring Country, before we take a final 
Leave of this antient Metropolis. Being almoſt weary 
and ſurfeited with ſuch a long Feaſt on the Delights 
of the City, our Curioſity led us to pay a Viſit to 
voll, the ancient Tibur, whoſe Situation is as beauti- 
ful as any in Itahy. It ſtands on the Side of a Hill 
cover d with Olive Trees for ſeveral Miles together, 
and adorn'd with beautiful Villa's or Palaces, from 
whence we have a Proſpect over a ſpacious Plain, as 
far as Nome itſelf, which is about twenty Miles. The 
Teverone, formerly call'd the Anio*, runs by this 
Town, and at a little Diſtance from it forms a beauti- 
ful Caſcade by falling down a Rock; in one of the 
Cavities whereof the Sibyl of Tibur is ſaid to have ut- 
ter'd her Oracles. The fineſt Villa that Tivoli, or per- 
haps {aly,: can boaſt of, is that belonging to the 
Family of Eſte, which for its Architecture, Paintings, 
—_ and particularly its Gardens and Water- 
Works, cannot be ſufficiently admired. The Gardens 
lie on the Side of the Hill, and the Walks, Grotto's, 
Fountains, - and Labyrinths, are extremely well diſ- 
poſed. Every body is aſtoniſn'd at the Water- Works, 

eſpecially that repreſenting a Storm of Rain and Thun- 
der; and the Singing of artificial Birds, put in Motion 
by Water, is equally delightful. : Tivoli is ſtill the See 

of a Biſhop, though reduced to a ſmall Town, in 


Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni Jucus, & uda | 
Mabilibus pomaria rivis. Hon. Lib. I. Od: 7. 
And Tivoli's delightful Shades, NE 
And Anis rolling in Caſcades, HK 5 
That through the flow'ry Meadows glides 
And all the beauteous Scene divides. Appisox. 
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compariſon of what it has been formerly; and would 
perhaps come to nothing, if the Pleaſantneſs of itz 
Situation did not induce the Nobility and Gentry of 
Rome to retire thicher at convenient Seaſons. But I 
had almoſt forgot the greateſt Curioſity of all, which 
is not far from this Town, viz. the Rivulet of Salfo- 
rataÞ, and the little Lake from whence it iſſues. An 
offenſive: fulphureous Stench ariſes from theſe Waters, 
which may be ſmelt at a conſiderable Diſtance; and in 
the Lake are ſeveral floating Iſlands, fifteen or twenty 
Yards, over, ſuppoſed to be formed originally of ful 
phureous Earth, riſing from the Bottom of the Water. 
This Lake is thought to have. been much larger than 
it is at preſent, and that the Banks have grown over 
it by an Incruſtation of the ſame Matter that has formd 
the Iſlands, which in Time will probably cover its 
whole Surface. Moſt of the Stone uſed in the Build- 
ings at Rome, particularly St. Peter's Church, is fetch d 
from Quarries in the Neighbourhood of Tivoli. 
Azour nine Miles South-Eaſt of this Place ſtands ' 
Paleſftrina, on the Side of a Mountain near the Ruins 
of the ancient Prænęſte, famous for its Temple of For- 
tune, whereof there are ſtill ſome Pillars of Granite, 
and other conſiderable Remains; particularly a beauti- 
ful Moſaic Pavement, wherein we ſee the Figures of 
Elephants and other Animals, with Variety of Land- 
ſcapes that look very lively, all made out of the na- 
tural Colours and Shadows of the Marble. The Parts 
of this Pavement are ſo admirably join'd together, 
that the Whole looks like one continued Picture, and 
is perhaps the fineſt Piece of old Roman Moſaic to be 


+ This Rivulet was anciently call'd Albula, and is mention'd by 

MakriAl, Lib. I. Ep. 5. 5 " 
Eur ad Herculeæ gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 
Canagus ſulphureis Albula fumat aquis. 
As from high Rome to Tivoli you go © + 
Where Albula's ſulphureous Waters flow. Abpisox. 


met with in /zaly; for the Moderns, as has been al- 
ready intiinated, - have made great Improvements in 
this Art. | Paleftrina is the See of a Biſhop, who de- 
pends immediately on the Pope, and is uſually one of 
e or; bad 
Wx return'd by the Way of Feſcati, or Fraſcati, 
a little Town on the Brow of 4 Hill, from whence we 
have a pleaſant Proſpect over 4 Plain as far as Rome, 
which is about twelve Miles diſtant. Feſcati is adorn'd 
with ſeveral fine Villas belonging to Roman No- 
bility, ſome whereof are ſo particularly beautiful, that 
they deſerve our Attention. That of Monte-Dracone, 
belonging to the Prince Borgbeſe, ſtands on an Emi- 
nence in full View of Rome, and is a large Building; 
not much unlike the Pope's Palace of Monte Cavallo. 
= The Belvidere, belonging to Prince Pampbili, is ſi- 
tuated on a high Ground, ſomewhat. like that of 
Monte-Dracone. It has fine Gardens, with a beautiful 
Caſcade, and a Grotto, wherein we fee the Figures of 
Apollo and the nine Muſes on Mount Parnaſſus, repre- - 
ſented playing on Inſtruments, and put in motion by 
Water : But - Works are pretty much out of Or- 
der. — In the Villa Ludoviſia, which belongs to the 
Family of Colonna, there is a vaſt Collection of ancient 
Statues, among which thoſe of Eſculapius, Antoninus 
Pius, Apollo, and Venus, are admirable Pieces: But 
that of the expiring Gladiator, which they call Adfyr- 
millo, is reckon'd inimitable. The Gardens of this 
Palace are likewiſe remarkable for their Caſcades and 
Waterworks, but are too much neglected, and inclin- 
ing to Decay. — Within two Miles of Freſcati, at a 
Place call'd Grotto Ferrate, was Cicero's Country-Seat 
calPd Tuſculanum, where that great Orator compos'd 
his Tuſculan Queſtions, and gave them that Title from 
the agreeable Place of Retirement which had produced 
them. Freſcati is a Biſhop's See, depending imme- 
diately on that of Rome. E fel nie th 
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A Tay Days after our Return to Rome, we ſet out 
again for Abano, (about twelve Miles South-Eaſt of 
the City) built out of the Ruins of the ancient Alba 
Longa. It is the See of a Biſhop, who depends on 
the Pope, and is generally one of the eldeſt Cling 
Here are till to be ſeen the Remains of an old Mauſo- 
leum, commonly ſuppoſed to be that of Aſcanius, the 
Son of Aneas, and Founder of Alba, From the 
higher Parts of this Town we have the moſt pleaſing 
Proſpect imaginable, extending for ſeyeral Miles over 
a plain Country, and terminating in the Mediterranean; 
while on the other hand we ſee the Aban Lake, abqut 
ſeven, Miles in Circumference, almoſt encompals'd 
with lofty Mountains, ſome of which being naked and 
rocky, and others cover'd with Trees and Herbage, 
form'd a very confus'd but agrecable Scene. We find 
old Alban Wine, frequently commended by the Roman 
Poets; and the preſent Town keeps up its Character 
pretty well in this reſpect, and would perh S COME up 
to the ancient Wine, if they preſery'd theirs to as 
reat an Age. At a little Diſtance from Abano, lies 
emi, ſo called from the Nemus Diane, or Diana's © 
Grove, the Country being ſtill overſpread with Woods 8 
and Thickets. 

Tas Places we have been deſcribing | were the chal 
Receſſes of the ancient Romans * during the exceſſive 
Heats of Summer, but now-they are moſt frequented 
in the moderate Seaſons of Spring and Autumn ; Rome 


” To this Purpoſe Mr, Aus. and Silizs Halicas, which he a 
fo quotes ſome Lines of Martial tranflates ; _ 


All hun the raging Dog · Stars ſultry Heat, 
And from the halt-unpeopled Town retreat: 
Some hid in Nemi's gloomy Foreſts lie, 

To Paluſtriua ſome tor Shelter fly; 
Others, to catch the Breeze of breathing Ait, 
To Tuſculum or Algido repair; 
Or in moiſt Tiv9/;”s Retirements fund 
A cooling Shade, and a refreſhing Wind. 
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being never fuller of Nobility and Gentry than in the 
warmeſt Months. The Reaſon of which is this : The 
Campania of Rome was formerly full of Inhabitants, 
the Soil well manur'd and cultivated, the Waters 
drain'd, the Ditches kept clean, and a great Number 
of Fires burning ; all which very much contributed to 
make the Air healthful. But now every thing is quite 
the Reverſe :* The Country is almoſt abandon'd, the 
Ground uncultivated, the Waters ſtagnate and infect 
the Air with unwholſome Vapours, and make it a ve- 
y dangerous Place to reſide in during the hotteſt Sea- 
on. On this Account they uſe all Manner of Strata- 
ems to render the Summer-Heats tolerable at Rome : 
he Quality have Apartments at the Bottom of their 
Houſes, where the Sun never enters; and, to add to 
their Coolneſs, they are furniſh'd with Fountains and 
Water-Spouts, and floor'd with Marble; the Doors 
being alſo contriv d ſo as to draw in the refreſhing 
Breezes. To defend them from Flies and Gnats in the 
Night, and at the ſame Time to let in the Air, their 
Beds are encloſed with Curtains of Gauze; and they 
commonly ſleep away two or three Hours after Dinner 
in their cooleſt Apartments. P75 
_ From Abano we now return to pay our laſt Viſit to 
Rome, where, inſtead of amuſing ourſelves any longer 
with Buildings, Statues, and other Productions of Art, 
we ſhall conſider the Genius, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Religion of the Inhabitants of that City, and of 7taly 
in general. When a Foreigner comes firſt to Rome, 
he will perceive a reſervd Behaviour in the Citizens, 
who generally ſtudy a Stranger's Humour and Tem- 
per before they admit him to their Company and Fa- 
miliarity : But a ſhort Acquaintance wears off this 
Stiffneſs, and they become civil, affable, and oblig- 
ing; obſerving a juſt Medium between the Levity of 
the French, and the ſtarch'd Gravity of the Spaniard. 
They avoid Occaſions of quarrelling with Strangers, 
and expreſs no Hatred on account of their Difference 
EEE | 40 in 
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in an: So that if a Traveller meets with any 
il Uſage at Rome, it is generally owing to his own 
Ben The 1talians are accus d of Perfidiouf- 
neſs, and Inſincerity; and it muſt be allow'd that ma- 
ny of them are Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, 
and can conceal their Reſentments till they meet with 
a favourable 9 of revenging an Injury, 
which they ſeldom fail of embracing. But on the o- 
ther hand, ſeveral of them obſerve ſtriftly the Rules 
of Friendſhip, are grateful for the leaft Favours, and 
averſe to Slander and Calumny. It is true, they are 
of an amorous Dif on, and too much addicted to 
Jealouſy ; and fome, who have fancied themſelves 
abufed, have puſh'd their Reſentment beyond proper 
Boumds, even to Poiſoning and Aſſaſſination: But 
theſe Inſtances are not ſo frequent as, we ate made to 
believe, nor are the Ladies under fuch great Reſtraints 
as ſome Writers have reprefented. Strangers indeed 
are much to blame, who take the ſame Freedom with 
the Halian Women, that they have been uſed to in 
other Parts of Europe ; for they ſhould conſider that 
every Nation has its peculiar Cuſtoms, and that it is 
very difficult to recede from thoſe Notions of Honour 
which we imbibe in our Education. The Jtakans are 
ſeldom guilty of drinking to Exceſs, though their 
Country abounds with the choiceſt Wines; but their 
Sobriety 1s in a great Meaſure owing to their Parſimo- 
ny, for they are obſerved to be intemperate enough at 
other People's Tables. Their favourite Studies are 
Fan, Architecture, Sculpture, Muſick and Poe- 
try *, all which, it muſt be en they have brought 


Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that 
the 7talian Poets, beſides the 


; There are indeed Sets 


celebrated | Smopthmeſs of their 
Tongue, have a particular Ad- 


vantage above the Writers of o- 
ther Nations in the Difference of 
cheir Proſe and Poetical Lan- 


N 2 


of Phraſes that in all Countries 
are peculiar to the Poets; but 
among the /talians, there are 
not only Sentences, but a Mul- 
titude of particular Words that 
never enter into common Diſ- 
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to a great Perfection. If they are profuſe in any thing» 
it is in their Buildings, and in making Collections of 
Pictures and Statues to. adorn them: They alſo affect 
ſplendid Equipages, great Trains of Servants, and love 
to make a Figure at leaſt equal to their Fortunes; which 
they are always deſirous of advancing, and are ambi- 
tious of Honour and Preferment. The Nobility and 
Gentry think it derogates from their Dignity to be born 
in the Country, for which Reaſon they take Care to 
have their Wives lie- in in ſome conſiderable City, ra- 
ther than at their Country-Seats. They alſo think it 
debaſes their Quality to marry with Perſons of an in- 
ferior Rank; inſomuch that a Lady of a great Fami- 
ly. who has not a Fortune equal to her Birth, will ra- 
25 go into a Convent, than marry a wealthy Mer- 
chant or Tradeſman. As to the Perſons of the [ta- 
lians, they are of a middling Stature, not very ſtrong, 
but well-proportion'd, and their Features engaging, 
though their Complexions are not agreeable. In their 

Dreſs the French Mode ſometimes prevails, ſometimes 
the Spaniſo; and Black ſeems to be more worn than 
Ou, © op BD GR OE DT RY | 
Tur mention of Black * induces. me to ſay ſome- 


thing of their Funerals. At Rome they bury People in 
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courſe. 'They have ſuch a diffe- 
rent Turn and Poliſhing for Poe- 
_ tical Uſe, that they drop ſeve- 
ral of their Letters, and appear 
in another Form, when they 
come to be ranged in Verſe. For 


this Reaſon the alian Opera 
ſeldom ſinks into a Poorneſs of 


Language, but, amidſt all the 
Meanneſs, and Familiarity of the 
Thoughts has ſomething beauti- 
ful and ſonorous in the Expreſ- 
lt is worth obſerving, that 
the Colours made uſe of for 
Mourning are varioas in vazicus 


Parts of the World; In Europe, 
the ordinary Colour is Black ; in 
China, White; in Turkey, Blue 
or Violet; in Egypt, Yellow ; 
and in Ethiofia, Brown. Each 
People have their Reaſons for 
the Uſe of their part icular Co- 
lour: Black, being a Privation 


of Light, expreſſes the Dark- 


neſs of the Grave; White is ſup- 
poſed to denote Purity; Blue, 
the Colour of the Sky, ſignifies 
the Happineſs. we hope the De- 
ceaſed enjoys; Yellow alludes 
to the Leaves of Trees, which 
become of that Colour when 
twenty- 
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twenty-four Hours after they are dead, and ſometimes 
ſooner. The Funerals of Perſons of Quality are per- 
form'd with great Pomp and Solemnity, and the Dead 
are carried to the Place of Interment with their Faces 
bare. Not long ago a Cardinal was buried, with the 
following Ceremony: He was carried in one of his 
Coaches by Night to St. Andreto's Church, which was 
hung all over with Black on that Occaſion; and next 
Day the Corpſe was laid upon a Bed of State in the 
Middle of the Nave, dreſs'd in the Sacerdotal Veſt- 
ments, with the Head turn'd towards the Choir, and 
the Cardinal's Hat lying at the Feet. At each Cor- 
ner of the Bed ſtood a Valet de Chambre, holding a 
Banner of black Taffety, with the Arms of the De- 
ceaſed. An hundred large Wax-Tapers were placed 
in Candleſticks round the Bed; and high Maſs was 
ſung with Muſick, at which the whole Sacred College 
was preſent. When the Cardinals enter'd the Church, 
they went and kneeled at the Feet of the Deceaſed; 
where they ſaid a Prayer or two, and then ſprinkled 
the Corpſe with holy Water. After Maſs was over, 
the Cardinals retired ; but the Body lay expos'd till the 
Evening, when it was ſtripp'd of the Veſtments, put 
into a Leaden Coffin inclos'd in another of Cypreſs, 
and then let down into the Grave. ----- It is not uſual 
amongſt the 7:2/:ans for the Relations of a deceaſed. 
Perſon to attend his Funeral, which they look upon as 
a barbarous Cuſtom : But they wear Mourning more 
regularly and longer than in many other Countries. A 
Woman in a Mourning-Dreſs appears black from 
2 to Foot, not the leaſt Bit of Linnen being to be 
cen. 


Lr us now quit this melancholy Subject, and take 


they fall; and Brown, denotes ſes both Sorrow and Hope, as 
the Earth, whither the Dead re- being a Mixture of Black and 
turn. — Kings and Cardinals Blue. 

mourn in Purple; which expreſ- 
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a View of the Diverſions of the Romans, which, it 
muſt be confeſs'd, do not argue a very elegant Taſte. 
Once a Year they have a Kind of Sport, (not unlike 


that ar Florence) which is exhibited in the Street del 


Corſo, where they make ſix or ſeven Horſes gallop 
looſe without a Rider through the Shouts of the Popu- 
lace ; the poor Beaſts often Jaming themſelves by kick- 
ing one another, or ſtriking againſt the Coaches. The 
Horſe who gets firſt to the Gaal wins the Prize, which 
is uſually a Piece of Cloth of Gold. Another Diver- 
fion of the like Nature is to be ſeen every Sunday in 
Auguſt in the Square Navona, which at that Time is 
laid under Water about two Foot deep. In this the 
Coaches form a Ring, and the Horſes are made to 
prance and jump about, ſo as ſometimes to throw the 
Water into them, or perhaps overturn them. When 
ſuch an Accident happens, the Spectators from the 
neighbouring Windows and Tops of the Houſes make 
terrible Shouts and Outcries. As to their Balls, Aſ 
ſemblies, and other polite Recreations, which the Ro- 
mans think are no where to be parallel'd, they are in 
reality much inferior in Gaiety and Magnificence to 
thoſe of France and England; nor ſhould I much ad- 
mire their Opera's, if 1t was not for their enchanting 
Muſick. Gaming is pretty much in uſe amongſt the 
Quality, eſpecially at their Aſſemblies, where great 
Part of the Night 1s ſpent in playing at Cards; but 
the preſent Pope Clement XII. has prohibited/all Games 
of Hazard. There are Aſſemblies indeed where there 
is no Gaming, which are uſually at the Houſe of ſome 
Prince, and calculated merely for Converſation. The 
Diſcourſe generally turns upon what paſſes in the City, 
and ſometimes one may hear all the News of Europe, 
which is imparted by Letters to the Cardinals and Pre- 
lates of ſeveral Nations who reſide in Rome. Ho. 
ever, in thoſe Parties of Pleaſure where the greateſt 
Freedom reigns, one may always perceive an Air of 

| | Les Conſtraint, 
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_ Conſtraint, the Characteriſtic of the Halian Deport- 
we. | ng > 
As to the Religion of the Halians, it is well known 
that they are zealous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the 
Romiſh Church : But the Fews are tolerated the pub- 
lick Exerciſe of their Religion, and at Rome there is 
a weekly Sermon for their Converſion, at which one 
of each Family is obliged to be preſent. The Chrif- 
tian Faith was firſt preach'd here by St. Peter, ac- 
cording to ſome ancient Writers, about the Year of 
our Lord 43, in the Beginning of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius; though others, upon good Grounds, 
diſpute that Apoſtle's having ever been at Rome, much 
leſs Biſhop of that City. Be it as it will, the Au- 
thority. of the Roman Pontiff is founded upon that S 

poſition, and hence he claims Supremacy over the 
whole Chriſtian Church. To examine all the Romiſb 
Tenets, would be to engage in an endleſs Field of 
Controverſy : It is ſufficient for me to point out the 
chief Doctrines by which that Church is diftinguiſh*d 
from the Church of England. The firſt is the Doc- 
trine of the Pope's Infallibility, about which the Roman- 
Catholics themſelves are not agreed ; ſome placing it 
in the Pope alone, others in the Pope and a General 
Council, and others in a General Council without the 
Pope. There is ſuch a Connexion between Infallibili- 
ty and Supremacy, that wherever we fix the former, 
we muſt naturally admit of the latter; for it would be 
the greateſt Arrogance and Folly not to be govemn d 
by unerring Wiſdom. The next I ſhall mention is 
the Doctrine of Purgatory, ſuppoſed to be an un- 
quenchable Fire, where the Souls of good Men are 
purified from ſuch venial or involuntary Tranſgreſſions 
as they had not Time or Opportunity to make Satif- 
faction for on Earth, by performing the Penances en- 
join'd them. A third Tenet is that of Indulgencies, 
which ſuppoſes that the Pope has a Power to remit the 
Puniſhments due to Sin, and to ſave the Sinner from 


N4 Purgatory, | 
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Purgatory. The Dectrine of a Limbus*, where they 
ſuppoſe the Souls of Infants who die without Baptiſm 
are confin'd ; who have not deſerv'd Hell, as dyin 

in Innocence; nor yet are worthy of Heaven brane 
of the Imputation of original Sin. The Worſbipping 
ef Saints and Angels, begging their Mediation and In- 
terceſſion, and adoring their Reliques and Images. 
The Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is another great 
Article of Diſpute between the Reformed and the 
Church of Rome, which holds, that after the Prieſt 
has pronounced the Words Hoc eſt Corpus meum, This 
is my Body, in the Conſecration of the Euchariſtical 
Bread, it is imperceptibly changed into the real Fleſh 
and Blood of Chriſt.” But that I may not do any In- 
juſtice to thoſe of the - Romiſh Communion, I ſhall 
tranſcribe Part of the ſeventeenth Article of the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV, which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to contain the true Doctrine of that Church, with reſ- 
pect to the Point beſore us. I do alſo profeſs that 
“ in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt there is 
c“ truly, really, and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, 
* together with the Soul and Divinity, of our Lord 


« Jeſus Chriſt; and that there is a Converſion made of 


e the whole Subſtance of the Bread into the Body, 
* and of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the 
4 Blood; which Converſion the Catholic Church calls 
« Tranſutſtantiation.” The Laity among the Roma- 
#iſts receive the Euchariſt under the Species of Bread 
only, not being allow'd to drink of the Cup; becauſe, 
ſay their Doctors, the Body of Chriſt is received entire 
in the Bread, and there being no living Body without 
Blood, the Cup is ſuperfiuous. On which Occaſion it 
is natural to aſk, 1f the Cup be ſuperfluous, why do the 


* Iimius is alſo uſed by Ro- tion of Mankind, and where they 
miſp Divines to fignify the Place imagine our Saviour continued 
v here the Patriarchs are ſuppoſed from the Time of his Death to 
to have waited for the Redemp- that of his ReſurreCuon. ; 


Clergy 
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Clergy drink of it, or how can we ſuppoſe it to have been 
inſtituted by our Saviour? The ſaying of Maſſes for the 
Dead, ' Praying in an unknown Tongue, and making Tra- 
dition of equal Authority with the Scripture, are alſo 
Articles objected againſt by the Reformed Churches. 
Theſe Doctrines which J have briefly explain*d, with 
others leſs material, are urged by Proteſtants as the 
Ground of their Separation from the Church of Rome, 
and have occafion'd innumerable Controverſies. 

To give an Account of the Air, Soil, Produce, and 
Commodities of IJtah in general, would be to repeat 
what we have ſaid already in deſcribing the particular 
Parts of it through which we have travell'd: We ſhall 
therefore only briefly enumerate. the ſeveral Kinds of 
Proviſion we meet with in Rome, which will give an 
Idea of the Produce of the neighbouring Country. 
The Wines of Albano (before taken notice of) are moſt 
uſually drank in Rome, though they are furniſh'd with 
a great, Variety of others, as thoſe of Syracuſa and 
Auguſta in Sicily, Orvietano, Fanſano, Monte-Pulciano, 
Monte-Fiaſcone, and Caſtelli- Romano. Their Wines 
are generally ſweet and ſtrong-bodied, ſo that the Ro- 
mans only take a Glaſs now and then, or mix them 
with, Water; but the rough Wines of Florence, and 
French Claret, which may alſo be had here, are prefer'd 
by moſt Foreigners to the ſweet Wines, as being fit- 
ter to fit by and drink freely. Notwithſtanding the 
Tax upon Corn, their Bread is tolerably cheap and 
good; and their Beef is little inferior to that of Eng- 
land, except the Fleſh of the Buffalo, which 1s baited 
or hunted before they kill it, and is only eaten by the 
poorer Sort of People. Their Veal is as good as any 
in Europe, and their Kid and Pork the fineſt of the 
Kind; but their Mutton is tough and dry. Here is 
the beſt of Wild-Fowl in great Plenty, as Woodcocks, 
Snipes, Partridges, Duck, Mallard, Teal, Widgeon, 
Quails, Plovers, Larks, and all manner of ſmall- Birds; 
beſides which, the THalians eat Kites, Buzzards, Jays, 

8 Magpies, 
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Magpies, and man wn, I Kinds which we never touch 
in England. They have alſo abundance of tame Fowls, 
Geeſe excepted, which are very ſcarce. Their Mar- 
kets are pretty well ſupplied with Sea and River Fiſh, 
and with feveral Sorts of Venifon, among which the 
Wild Boar has the Preference. Oranges and Lemons 
are cheap, but Apples and Pears dear; though they 
— Plenty of Feaches, Apricots, Wallnuts, Cheſ- 
nuts, and Almonds, in great Perfection. Their Olives 
are ſmall, but very ſweet and good, and afford an ex- 
cellent Oil, — ſupplies the Place of Butter in moſt 
Parts of Italy. The Water of the Tyber is muddy, 
and not fit to drink till it has ſtood a conſiderable 
Time; but they are ſufficiently furniſh'd with good 


Warr by ks, which we have already de- 


Havi fully ſatisfied our Curioſity at Rome, we 
ſor out for Naples in October 1731. We were four 
Days in travelling between theſe two Cities, though 
we met with very little upon the Road worthy our 
Obſervation. One would wary wonder that in fo rich 
2 Country, and on a Road fo much frequented, a 
Traveller ſhould meet with ſuch pitiful Entertainment 
and Accommodation as he does between Rome and 
Naples: But fo it is, that unlefs he carries his Pro- 
viſions along with him, he muſt expect to undergo a 
great deal of Hardſhip; for at the Inns he meets with 
intolerable Wine, ill baked Bread, and perhaps no 
better Victuals than the Fleſh of Buffalo 8, rows, or 
Magpies; and their beſt Rooms and Beds are ſuch as 
the Footmen in England would grumble to be lodg'd 
in. Till we come to Terracina, which is almoſt fifty 
Miles, there is ſcarce a Town of Note, except Velitri, 
| which is the See of a Biſhop, (who is alſo Biſhop of 

ans and pretty full of Inhabitants. Auguſtus was 
urs'd in a Houſe near this Place; into Shich the Ro- 
_ made it unlawful to enter, out of a Veneration 
far his „ Terracina, the Anxur of the An- 
| cients, 
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cients*, ſtands on a Hill at a little Kaas from ar 
Sea, near the Frontiers of the Kingdom of Naples. It 
1 a _ 7 a and thinly i x ited, on account 
of its unwholſome ——_— by the neighbouring 
Marſhes; but it is ſtill the See of x was 

1 account on the Road is. 
Gaieta, ſituated on a R 2 a Bay of the Sea to 
which it communicates its Name. The Harbour is. 
defended by two Caſtles, and is reckon'd the beſt in 
the Kingdom. It is the See of a Biſhop Suffragan of. 
Rome, _ has a Cathedral that deſerves a Traveller's 
View. Here they pretend to ſhew you a Pillar of 
Solomon's Temple, and a Rock which was cleft in two 
by an Earthquake at our Saviour's. Crucifixion, It is 
alſo noted for the Mauſoleum of Minutius Plancus, now 
call'd the Tower of Ornando; and for the Monument 
of the Duke of Bourbon, Conſtable of France, who was 
| kilPd at the Siege of Rome in the Year 1527. 

Wirnix Sixteen Miles of Naples, on the River 
Volturno, and in a delightful Plain, ftands the City of 

Capua, an Archbiſnop's See, but in a declining Con- 
dition. About two Miles from it lie the Ruins of the 
antient Capua, where the famous Hannibal waſted his 
Time and debauched his Army, while the Romans 
recover*d from the Conſternation into which they had 
been thrown by their Defeat at Cannæ, and not "how 
afterwards obliged him to abandon tal. 

IT is certainly very pleaſant, in travelling from Rome 
to Naples to obſerve the ſeveral Places that have been 
deſcrib*d by the Claſſic Authors, (eſpecially the Poets) 
and have been the Scenes of ſo many memorable Ac-" 
tions: But perhaps the moſt noble Remnant of An- 
tiquity to be ſeen in the whole Journey is a Part af 
the Via Appia, over which we travel for about thirty 


* Anxur, on account of the ments of the ancient Romans, as 


Breezes that came off the Sea, pears from ſeveral * in 
and the Height of its Situation, the Latin Poets. 
was one of the Summer-Retire- | 


Miles. 


a 
* 
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Adpius Claudius Cecus who 5 it during his Con- 
ſulate, extended by the way of Capua quite from Rome 
to Brunduſium*, now Brindiſi, upwards of three hun- 
dred Miles; from whence alſo ſeveral other Ways 
were branched out to the Cities in the South Weſt Parts 
of Ttaly. It is twelve Foot broad, conſiſting chiefly 
of blue Stones, of a cubical Form, each Side meaſur- 
ing a Foot and a half. The Strength of this Cauſe- 
way is evident from its long Duration, for it has now 
laſted above two thouſand Years, and is for ſeveral 


Miles together as entire as when it was firſt made. It 


is very probable that this Pavement was originally a- 
bove the Level of the Ground, and that a long Courſe 
of Tears has brought it to an Equality with the Sur- 
face, as we find it at preſent: For had it been upon 
2 Level firſt of all, the Weightof the Stones would in 
Time have ſunk them lower, and the Ground on each 
Side would now have been conſiderably higher than 
the Pavement. Mules are the Beaſts of Burthen then 
that can hold out longeſt in this Road, which is very 
inconvenient for Wheel Carriages, being in many 
Places rugged and uneven. Another famous Road of 
this Nature was the Via Flaminia, extending North- 
wards from Rome as far as Ariminum, now Rimini, 
There are ſome Remains of it, (though not ſo entire 
as the Via Appia) by which it appears to have been 


„ See Horace's Account of his Way, which was more uſed by 
ourney. from Rome to this the noble Romans than any other 
„Lib. I. Sat. 5. Mr. Ad- in ah, as it led to Naples, 


diJſen obſerves, that if we may Baiæ, and the moſt delightful - 


gueſs at the common Travelling Parts of the Country. It is in- 
af Perſons of Quality, among deed very diſagreeable to be 
the ancient Roman, from this carried in haſte over this Pave- 
22 Deſcription of his ſeveral ment. 1 
tages, we may conclude they Minus eft gravis Apia tardis. 
ſeldom went "ods fourteen ' 44 6 1 Ho. 
Miles a Day over the Apjian | 


 * paved 


Miles. This Highway, which receiv d its Name from 
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et with broad Flints and. Pebbles, having on each 
Side a Border of Stone. But to proceed to Naples. 
Tux City of Naples, the Metropolis of a Kingdom 
of the ſame Name, an Archbiſhop's See, and an Uni- 
verſity ſtands on the Declivity of a Hill, and on one 
of the fineſt Bays in the World; which. is of a circu- 
lar Figure, about twenty Miles in Diameter, and for 
the moſt Part ſhelter'd with lofty Woods and Moun- 
tains. At the Mouth of this ; lies the Ifland Caprea 
or Capri, in a Line almoſt parallel to Naples, about a 
League from the utmoſt Point of the Promontory of 
Sorrento. This Iſland may be look'd on as a kind of 
natural Mole, that by the Height of its Rocks defends 
great Part of the Bay from the Violence of the Winds 
and Waves; which however is not much ſubject to 
Storms, and has no ſenſible Flux or Reflux. Naples 
lies on this Bay in form of a Creſcent, having little 
Hills on the North, cover'd with delightful Vineyards 
and Gardens. On 'the Eaſt is a large Plain, leading 
towards Mount Veſivius; and on the Weſt a higk 
Mountain, on which are ſituated the Caſtle; of St. EL 
mo, that commands the whole City, and the Carthufiar 
Monaſtery, from whence; we have the fineſt Proſpect 
imaginable; This City is about ſeven Miles in Cir- 
cumference within the Walls, and as much more in- 
cluding all the Suburbs; and is extremely 
The Streets, which are generally wide and Erun, 28 are 
beautifully paved with Stones about a, Foot ſquare, 
The Houſes are well built, lofty, and uniform, with- 
out a Mixture of mean ones to diſgrace the reſt. Moſt 
of them have flat Roots, , ſurrounded with Balluſtres, . 
on which the Inhabitants take the Air in the Evening, 
Here are many large Squares, Gardens, and fine, Foun- 
tains, which are no ſmall Addition to the Beauty of 
the City; but when we conſider the Number and 
Magnificence of its Churches and Convents, we are 
quite aſtoniſh'd. There are above a hundred Con- 
Vents, between thirty and forty Nunnerics, and 2 
n three 


three hundred Churches, all of them remarkable for 


or Gilding. The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Janua- 

ius, is a noble antique Structure; and has a little mo- 
dern Chapel, reckon'd one of the fineſt in Europe, 
adorn'd with Statues and exquiſite Paintings. In 
this Chapel is the Tomb of St. Januarius, whoſe 
Blood they pretend to have preſerved in a Bot- 
tle, which liquifies on being placed near the Saint's 
Head, ddl hard Sr gala before . This Mira- 
cle makes as much Noife as any in the Church of 
Rome; and the Neapalitans in general have a vaſt Ve- 
neration for the Relicks of this Saint, which they car- 


ele the City in a folemn Proceffion, whenever 


ey want Rain or fair Weather, or deſire to be deli- 


ver d from ſome epidemical Diftemper or other Cala- 


mity; and to his Interceſſion they attribute the obtain- 
ing of the ra Bleſſing or Deliverance. Indeed 
the Neapolitans ſee to me to be more addicted to 
Superſtitions of this Nature than the reſt of the 7ta- 
Tians, and have many peculiar Ceremonies which are 


not known in France, or at leaſt had not fallen before 


under our Obſervation. The Church of the 
eſteem'd the beſt in Itahy belonging to that Society, 
being beautified from Top to Bottom vith the richeſt 
Ornaments. Not inferior to this is the Church of 
St. Mary della Annunciata, that belongs to an Hoſpital 
of the ſame Name, one of the greateſt in the World; 
which entertains a prodigious Number of ſick People 
and Orphans, having a Revenue of near a hundred 

- thouſand Pounds Sterling per Anmum. The Churches 
of St. Philip of Neri, St. Mary the New, St. Paul, 
and St. Dominick, are inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful. 
In this laſt they ſhew a Crucifix which they pretend 


= Mr. ee who had rice de, thinks it cd of the mot 
an Opportunity of 2 the O- bungling Tricks he ever faw. 
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their ArchiteCture, Sculpture, Paintings, Moſaic Work, 
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to Thomas Aquinas in our Saviour's Name, com- 
2 the Writings of that Doctor. But though 
we admire the Tombs, gilded Roofs, Paintings, and 
Bas-Reliefs of theſe Clunches, yet we are ſtill more 
ſurpriz d, when we view their Veſſels of Gold, Silver, 


Jaſper, and Porphyry, which are almoſt innumerable. 
Nay, ſo vaſt is the Treaſure of the Neapolitan Churches, 


2 their Plate alone has been eſtimated to amount to 
near two Millions Sterli The great Convent of the 


Carthufians near the Caſtle of St. Eno, .beforemen- 
tion' d, is a ſtately Fabrick, arid abounds in Plate, Pi- 
Qtures and Sculptures: And though their Church ic not 
large, it is equal to any in Naples, whether we d 
the Value of the Materials, or the Excellency of the 

Workmanſhip. One af its fineſt 3 is the Na- 
tivity of Chrift by Guido; and ſeveral Pictures of the 
Lord's. Supper, done by the * Maſters, are de- 
ſervedly admir 2g. The Prio s Apartment in this Con- 
vent is bt for the Reception of a Prince; and every 
Monk has his own Chamber, a Cloſet, a Study of 
Books, and a little Garden. From hence, as has been 


intimated already, we have a great Variety of delight- 


its Caſtles, Harbour, Mole, and Light-Houſe ; 


ful Proſpects; we view diſtin&tly the City of * 
nothing can form a more agreeable Scene, than 


Villages, Gentlemen's Seats, Gardens, and Woods 
upon the Sea-Coaſt. We have alſo a diſtant View or 
ſeveral Iſlands, among which is that of Caprea; and 
to the Eaſtward we ſee the Air darken'd with the Smoak 
of Yeſiroins. 

NAPLES does not d 10 many Statues, ui 
other Pieces of Antiquiry, as might naturally be ex- 
pected in fuch a Place; the Viceroys having ſent into 
Spain almoſt every ching that is valuable of this Nature, 


except a few Egyptian Deities of black Marble. The 


two fineſt modern Statues we find in this City are thoſe 


of Kelle and Minerva, placed cn each Side of Son- 
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nazarius 1 Tomb, which is all of Marble, and very 
neatly wrought. On the Face of it is a curious Bas- 
Relief, repreſenting Neptune among the Satyrs, which 
alludes to this Poets Eclogues, wherein he introduces 
Fiſhermen inſtead of Shepherds, who till his Time 
had been uninterrupted in poſſeſſion of that Kind of 
Poerical Compoſition. . . 

Oux Day our Curioſity led us to take a View of 
Ve ius, Which lies about ſeven Miles to the Eaftward 

Naples. The firſt Part of the Way is level, and 
runs through ſeveral pretty Villages along the Coaft; 
after which we aſcended gradually, till it grew ſo ſteep 
that we were obliged to quit our Horſes, and clim 
the Mountain on foot, which indeed is a very difficult 
Taſk. It is cover'd on all Sides with a kind of burnt 
Earth, crumbled into Powder, and mix'd\ with Stones 
and Cakes of Cinders, that have been ejected at dif- 
ferent Times. The Ground is warm at the Foot of the 
Mountain, and grows hotter as we approach the Top. 
Every Step a Man takes, he ſinks into this powder d 
Earth, and perhaps tides backwards, which makes the 
Aſcent very 08 as well as laborious. Havin 
travell'd in this troubleſome manner about a Mile and 
a half, we at laſt gain'd the hop of the Mountain, 
which we found to be a naked Plain, from ſeveral 
Parts whereof ifſued a ſulſphurepus Smoak; whence 
we concluded it was undermined with Fire, and were 
confirm'd in that Opinion by the Hollowneſs of the 
Sound under our Feet. In the middle of this Plain 


1 8 was an — 
of great Wit and noble Birth; 
he wrote ſeveral excellent Poems 


on Expence to che Memory of 
the bleſſed Virgin, whom he in- 


vokes at the Beginning of his 
He 


in Latin, and ſome of his Ec- 
logues have ſo much Softneſs, 
Eaſe, and natural Simplicity, as 
to vie with thoſe of Virgil, or 
the Tayllia of Theocritus. Mr. 


Addiſon lays he ſaw the Temple 


thet Sannazarius erected at his 
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is faid to have died for Grief, at 


the News that Philibert, Prince 
of Orange, General of the Em- | 
fire, had ruin'd beſt-Part of his 
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ſtands another Hill ſhaped like a Sugar-Loaf, and of 
a more difficult Aſcent than the former. Our Hearts 
now began to fail us; and we ſhould certainly have 
turn'd back again, had it not been for the Encourage- 
ment of our Guide, who aſſured us there was not the 
leaſt Danger. We follow'd him, and with a great 
deal of Pains arriv'd at the Mouth, from whence ter- 
Tible Eruptions of Fire, Aſhes, Stones, and bituminous 
Matter have ſo often proceeded*, This Mouth ap- 
pears to be perfectly round, and is about four hundred 
Yards in Diameter at the Top; but goes ſhelving 
down on all Sides like a Tunnel, as far as we could 
diſcover for the Smoak, We flung ſeyeral Stones in- 
to this great Cavity, ſome of which ſeem'd to fall upon 
a Bottom, but others made no Noiſe at all, The Sides 
appear d of different Colours, being in ſome Places 
red, in others green, and in others yellow; and we ſaw 
ſeveral Rocks projecting from them, which had the 
Appearance of Brimſtone. At the Time of the Erup- 
tions this prodigious Hollow is ſometimes fill'd with 
burning or melted Matter, which boils over and runs 
down the Sides of the Mountain in Streams, that have 
form'd ſeveral Channels from the Top to the Bottom. 
At other times great Quantities of Aſhes and Cinders 
are thrown out, which falling down the Sides of the 
Hill, like Sand in an Hour-Glaſs, have given it the 
conical Form it bears at preſent. By this means it in- 
creaſes in Bulk at every Eruption, and in length of 
Time will probably cover the whole Plain. The ſub- 
terraneous Heat, and the Aſhes thrown out by this 
Mountain, make the neighbouring Fields exceeding 
fruitful; and the Vines which grow round the Foot of 
it produce the richeſt Wine about Naples. It alſo puri- 


One would imagine jt can- like that which ſuffocated P/iky 
not be ſafe to ſtay long in ſuch a the Naturaliſt, as he was tak ing 
Place as this, for fear of ſome a View of this frightful Moun- 
ſudden Eruption or Exhalat on, tain, - 
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ſies che Air fo much, that the Village at the Bottom 
is reckon'd the moſt | healthful Place in the whole 
As I was not an Eye-witneſs of any Eruptions of 
this famous Vulcano, I can only ſatisfy the Reader's 
Curioſity by tranſcribing ſome of the beſt Accounts 
that have been given of them by other Writers. Dion 
: Caſſius relates, that in the Reign of Veſpaſian this 
Mountain ſent forth vaſt Quantities of - Aſhes and 
Smoak, which were carried by the Wind not only to 
Nome, but even croſs the Mediterranean into Africa: 
But this exceeds all Credibility. He adds, that Birds 
were ſuffocated in the Air, and fell down dead upon 
the Ground; and that Fiſhes periſhed in the neigh- 
bouring Waters. There happen'd another Eruption 
in MartiaPs Time, which he elegantly deſcribes in 
one of his Epigrams“, and laments the ſad Change of 
the Mountain, which he ſaw firſt in its Verdure, and 
immediately after black with Aſhes and Cinders. But 
to come nearer our own Times. een 
Ix the Year 1694 the Mountain raged great Part of 
the Month of April, and threw out the burning Mat- 
ter with ſuch Force, that ſome of it reach'd Benevento, 
near thirty Miles diſtant. But what was moſt extra- 
ordinary, was the prodigious Quantity of melted Mi- 
nerals which it pour'd out at ſeveral Places, and which 
ran ſlowly the Space of three Miles, (like melted Tal- 
low when it begins to cool) carrying every thing be- 
fore it that lay in its Way. One of theſe flow Floods 
fell down a Precipice with ſuch Violence, and oc- 
caſionꝰd ſo great a Smoak, that every one began to 
think there had been a new Opening. The Viceroy 
{-t great Numbers of Men to clear the Way for theſe 
Rivers of melted Matter, to prevent their overflowing 
their Banks, which at length congeaPd and raiſed them- 
elves into little Hills; but the Matter they were com- 
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d of was good for nothing, being as brittle as 
te Ware. At this time the Wind coming about 
to the Eaſt, the Srreeta artd N of rann were 
cover d with Aſnes. 77 

- In: the Year 1707, when they were in the midlt of 
al Rejoicings at Naples for the Succeſs of the In- 

perialiſts in reducing that Kingdom, they were alarm'd 
2 a dreadful Eruption of Mount Veſuvius, which be- 
gan on the 29th of 'Fuly to throw out Stones, accom- 
panied by vaſt Streams of Flame and Smoak. On 
the third of Auguſt it raged with greater Violence, 
throwing out ſuch Quantities of Cinders and Aſhes, 
that it was dark at Noon - Day, and they were forced 
to light up Candles. This Eruption, ſay the Næapoli- 
tans, ſoon ceaſed, on the Archbiſhop's carrying the 

Jead of St. Januarius in Proceſſion, attended oy che 

Jobility and People. 

Bur the beſt and moſt particular Account of chis 
Nature is that given us by Mr. Edward Berkeley in a 
Letter from Naples, publiſh*drin the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions ;; Part of — I ſhall here tranſcribe: 
Having told us the Obſervationa he made in his firſt 
and ſcoond Journey to the Top « of Veſuvius, he pro- 
ceedds: + June 8, 1717. After à horrid Noiſe, the 

© Mountain was ſeen at Naples to ſpue a little but of 
the Crater (ſo he calls the Hollow or Mouth from 
© whence the Exuptions proceed.) The ſame con- 
; * tinued the öth. The 7th nothing was obſerved till 

© within two Hours of Night, when it began a hideous 
95 * Bellowing, which continued all that Night and the 
next Day till Noon, cauſing the Windows, and, as 
ſome affirm, the very Houſes in Naples to ſhake. 
From that Time it ſpued vaſt Quantities of melted 
Stuff to the South, which ſtream'd down the Side 
of the Mountain, "like a Pot .boiling over. = 
Evening I return'ꝰd from a Voyage through 
and was ſurprized, paſſing by the North Side of the 
c 1 to ſee a great yi of ruddy _ 
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lie along a huge Tra& of Sky over the River of 


melted Matter, which was itſelf out of Sight. The 
gth Veſivius raged leſs. violently; that Night we 


law from Naples, a Column of Fire ſhoot between 


wWhiles out of its Summit. The 10th, when we 
thought all would have been over, the Mountain 


grew very outragious again, roaring and groaning 


moſt dreadfully. You cannot form a juſter Idea of 
this Noiſe, in the violent Fits of it, than by imagin- 
ing a mix' d Sound made up of the Raging of a 
Tempeſt, the Murmur of a troubled Sea, and the 


Roaring of Thunder and Artillery confuſed all to- 
ether. It was very terrible, as we heard it in the 


further End of Naples, at the Diſtance of above 


twelve Miles. This moved my Curioſity to approach 


the Mountain. Three or four of us got into a Boat, 
and landed at Torre del Greco, a Town ſituate at the 


Foot of Veſuvius to the South-Weſt, whence we 
rode four or five Miles before we came to the burn- 
ing River, which was about Midnight. The Roar- 


ing of the Vulcano grew exceeding loud and horri- 
ble as we approach d. I obſerv'd a Mixture of Co- 


lours in the Cloud over the Crater, green, yellow, 


red, and blue; there was likewiſe a ruddy diſmal 
Light in the Air over that Tract of Land where the 
burning River flow'd; Aſhes continually ſhower'd 


on us all the Way from the Sea- Coaſt. All which 
Circumſtances, ſer off and augmented by the Horror 
and Silence of the Night, made a Scene the moſt 
uncommon and aſtoniſhing I ever ſaw ; which grew 
ſtill more extraordinary as we came nearer the Stream. 
Imagine a vaſt Torrent of liquid Fire rolling 'from 


the Top down the Side of the Mountain, and with 


irreſiſtible Fury bearing down and conſuming Vines, 


Olives, Fig-trees, Houſes, in a word, every thing 


that ſtood in its way. The largeſt Stream ſeem'd 


half a Mile broad at leaſt, and five Miles long. I 
- walked ſo far before my Companions up the Moun- 


« tain, 
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tain, along the Side of the River of Fire, that 1 
was 3 to retire in haſte, the ſulphureous Steam 
having ſurpriz d me, and almoſt taken away my 
Breath. During our Return, which was about Three 
o' Clock in the Morning, we conſtantly heard the 
Murmur and Groaning of the Mountain, which be- 
tween whiles would burſt out into louder Peals, 
throwing up huge Spouts of Fire and burning 
Stones, which falling down. again reſembled the 
Stars in our Rockets. Sometimes I obſerv'd two, 
at others three, diſtindt Columns of Flame, and 
ſometimes one vaſt one that ſeem'd to fill the whole 
Crater, Theſe burning Columns, and the fiery 
Stones, ſeem'd to be ſhot above a thouſand Foot 
perpendicular above the Summit of the Vulcano. 
The 11th at Night, I obſerved it from a Terrace 
at Naples, to throw up inceſſantly a vaſt Body of 
Fire and great Stones, to a ſurprizing Height. The 
12th in the Morning it darken'd the Sun with Aſhes 
and Smoke, cauſing a Sort of Eclipſe. Horrid 
Bellowings, this and the foregoing Day, were heard 
at Naples, whither Part of the Aſhes alſo reach'd. 
On the 13th, the Wind changing, we ſaw a Pillar 
of black Smoke ſhoot upright to a prodigious 
Height. The 15th in the Morning, the Court and 
Walls of our Houſe in Naples were cover'd with 
Aſhes. In the Evening, Flame appear'd on the 
Mountain through the Cloud. The 17th the Smoke 
appear'd much diminiſh'd, fat and greaſy. The 
18th the whole Appearance ended, the Mountain 
remaining perfectly quiet, without any viſible Smoke 
or Flame.” 


Id thoſe Parts of the Sea that are neareſt the F dot 


of this Mountain, they ſometimes find an Oil which 
is much admired for its Fragrancy, and makes a fine 
Perfume. In calm and warm Weather this Oil riſes 
up in Bubbles to the Surface of the Water, where 


Q 3 they 
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they ſkim it off into their Boats, then put it into Pots 
and Jars, and fell 'it at an exceſſive Price. . 
Wr made another Excurfion to the Weſtward of 
Naples, as far as Puzzoli and Baia, where we ſee ma- 
ny Remains of Antiquity. The firſt we met with on 
our Way thither is a little Monument in form of a 
Pyramid, half deſtroy'd, call'd Virgil's Tomb, which 
ſtands at the Entrance of the Grotto of Pau/ilypo. 
This Grotto 1s a ſubterraneous Paſſage cut through a 
vaſt Rock from one End to the other, about half a 
Mile in Length, and five or fix Yards in Breadth. It 
is ſomething higher at each End than it is in the 
Middle, ſinking by Degrees, for the better Admiſſion 
of the Light. Towards the Middle are two large 
Holes bored through the Roof, which ſerve equally 
to let in Light and freſh Air. The common People 
of Naples believe that Virgil was a Magician, and 
wrought this Grotto by his infernal Art; though it is 
moſt probable it was originally deſign'd only for a 
Cuarry of Stone. Seneca complains of the Duſt and 
Darkneſs of this Paſſage, but it has been much mend- 
ed ſince his Time. The Hill of Pau/lypo ſtands plea- 
fantly by the Sea-fide, and is beautified with fine 
Houſes, Vineyards, and Gardens, belonging to the 
Quality and Gentry of Naples, from whence it is 
about four Miles diſtant. 006915 7 RS e 
A little beyond the Grotto of Pauſihypo, in the Way 
to Puxzgoli, lies the Lake of Agnano, about a Mile in 
Circumference, the Water whereof is clear, and pro- 
duces abundance of Fiſh, though it was of an ill Taſte 
formerly. The Lucrine Lake is nothing in compari- 
ſon of jts ancient Extent, its Springs having been 
choak'd by Earthquakes, which have very much al- 
ter'd the Face of this Country. The Lake of Avernus, 
ſo famous for its poiſonous Steams, which, tis aid, 
would kill the Birds that flew over it, is now plenti- 
1 with Fiſh and much frequented by Wild- 
owl, Dag 
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Nax the Lake of 4gnano is the Grotto del Cant, 
a little Cave at the Bottom of a Hill, remarkable for 
a ſuffocating Vapour that floats within a Foot of its 
Surface. The Sides of the Grotto, as high as the 
Vapour reaches, are of a greeniſh Colour. Several 
Experiments are made here to ſatisfy the Curioſity of 
Strangers, moſt commonly upon Dogs, whence the- 
Grotto has its Name. If a Dog's Noſe be held in the 
Vapour, he preſently falls into Convulſions, and at laſt 
loſes all Signs of Life; but he ſoon recovers if carried 
into the open Air, and ſtill ſooner if thrown into the 
neighbouring Lake.“ It is of ſuch a Nature as to ex- 
tinguiſh a lighted Torch; nor will Gun-powder take 
fire in it. This Vapour is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
ſulphureous, but has no Smell of that Kind, and even 
extinguiſhes lighted Brimſtone Matches. 

Tris Country abounds with hot Baths that are im- 
pregnated with Sulphur, and frequented tor many Di- 
ſtempers, but eſpecially the Gout, Rheumatiſm, and 
Venereal Diſeaſes. The Baths of St. Germain's ſmell 
ſtrong of Brimſtone, and ſoon throw a Perſon into a 
violent Sweat. That call'd Cicero's Bath is faid to 
have a cool Vapour ariſing from the Bottom of it, 
which refreſhes thoſe who ſtoop down to it: But this 
will not appear ſtrange, if we conſider that the Steams 
of Sulphur riſe to the Top, and being gather'd in the 
Hollow. of the Arch, are more ſenſibly felt by a Man 
ſtanding upright, than when he ſtoops towards the 


Bottom. 


* Dr. Mead obſerves, that He is alſo of Opinion that the 
the Lake of Agnauo has no Vir- Fumes of this Grotto are no real 
tue in it more than others; but Poiſon, but act chiefly by their 
that the Recovery of the Animal Gravity. Mr. Addi ſen ſuppoſes, 
is owing to the Coldneſs of the that all the Phænomena may be 
Water, which promotes the accounted for, by allowing the 
Contraction of the Fibres, and Vapour to have a glutinous or 
ſo affiſts the retarded Circulation. viſcous Quality. 
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Nor far from Puzzoli is a burning Hill call'd Sol- 
atara, the Top of which is worn into a kind of oval 
ſon, from whence iſſue Smoak, Flame, and offen- 
ſive Steams: But this is not ſurpriſing to! thoſe who 
have ſeen Veſuvius. Their Manner of preparing Allum 
here is very remarkable: From the Surface of the 
Hill ariſes a ſort of ſaltiſn Flour or Duſt, which they 
ſweep together, and put into Coppers fill'd with Wa- 
ter, and placed over certain ſubterraneous Spiracles, 
the Heat whereof, without any other Fire, evaporates 
the Water, and leaves an Allum behind. 5 
PUZZOLT, anciently call'd Puteoli, is ſituated 
on a Hill by the Sea-fide, about eight Miles Weſt of 
Naples. In the Times of the Romans, it was the moſt 
confiderable Port on all this Coaſt, and ſtill has an ex- 
cellent Harbour. Its ancient Splendor may be gueſs'd 
at from the Ruins of great Structures found in its 
Neighbourhood, but now it is dwindled to an ineonſi- 
derable City. However, it is ſtill a Biſhop's Sce, and 
has a Cathedral built on the Place where Jupiter's Tem- 
ple ſtood, with other handſome Churches. In the Bay 
of Puzzo!i we find fome Pillars yet ſtanding, which 
ſupported the Arches of a famous Mole built for the 
Defence and Conveniency of the Harbour, in a ſur- 
prizing Depth of Water. Theſe Pillars have been 
miſtaken by ſeveral Authors for the Remains 'of! Cal:- 
gala's Bridge between Puzzoli and Baia; whereas it 
may be demonſtrated from Suetonius and other Writers, 
that that was a Bridge of Boats.“ The Sea has over- 
whelm'd abundance of Palaces that ſtood on the Coaſt. 
cf this Bay, the Ruins whereof may be feen at the Bot- 


Mr. Adj/or has put this ſhews the Defign of the Stru- 
Matter out of Diſpute, by pro- cture, as the Words Pilarum and 
ducing an Inſcription mention'd Fornicum, (Pillars and Arches ) 
by Julius Ceſi otinus, in the Life expreſs the Frm of it, which 
of Auloninus ius, the Repairer has been the Occafion of ſo ge- 
of the Mole here ſpoken of. In neral a Miſtake. | EA 
the Iuſcriptiaa the Ward Malem 
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tom of the Water when it is calm and clear. In boi- 
ſterous ſtormy Weather the Waves ſometimes throw 


up ſeveral Ornaments of theſe Palaces, as Pieces of 


Agate, Jaſper, Amethyſts, c. ſome of which are 
engrav'd with various Figures. 43 
Oeyos1TE to Puzzoli, on the other Side of the Bay, 
ſtood the ancient Baie, now a little Village call'd Baia, 
with an inconſiderable Caſtle. This Town 'was for- 
merly in great Eſteem, and one of the moſt famous 
Retirements of the Romans, eſpecially in Winter, on 
account of its warm and pleaſant Situation, and the 
great Number of hot Springs in its Neighbourhood. 
Some ſay this Bay was anciently call*d Yenereum, from 
the Lewdneſs practiſed by the Romans in their Baths, 
over which they built magnificent Edifices, and near 
them Temples dedicated to Venus and other Deities, 
and adorned with the Figures of naked Gladiators, 
Tritons, and Centaurs, as the Emblems of Strength 
and Luſt. Marius, Pompey, and Cæſar, had alſo 
Country-Seats here, which were Schools of Virtue in 
oppoſition to thoſe Nurſeries of Laſciviouſneſs. The 
Country lying about this Bay, was, in ſhort, the moſt 
beautiful Spot in ah,“ being cover'd with Temples 
and Palaces, and laid out in beautiful Groves and Gar- 
dens. But it is now barren and thinly inhabited, 
having been ſtrangely alter'd by Inundations and 
Earthquakes, particularly one that happen'd about 
two hundred Years ago, which overwhelm'd Churches 
and Houſes, ſwallow'd up great Numbers of Men and 


Cattle, and produced the new Mountain four hundred 


Fathoms high, and near three thouſand Paces in Cir- 
cumference. 


TuxEE Miles to the Weſtward of Baia lie the 
Ruins of the ancient Miſenum, upon a Promontorx 


The Roman Poets are laviſh race ſays expreſsly that no Place 
in the Praiſes of Baie ; and Ha- in the World exceeds it: 


Nullus in orbe ſinus Balis preſucct amanis. Epiſt. E 


that 


i 

= 
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that ſtill cheat that Name. Lacullus is ſaid to have 
had a Country- Seat here, and is ſuppoſed to have 
dug the Caves and Grotto's, which are ſtill to be ſeen 
upon the neighbouring Coaſt. The Piſeina Mirabilis, 


2 1 of COS the Arches whereof ate ſup- 


ſquare Pillars, is alſo. thought to have 
I the . 977 Lucullus; though others ſay it was 
raiſed by Aprippa to keep Water for the Uſe of his 
Navy. It would be endleſs to deſcribe all the Curioſi- 
fies to be met with in this Neighbourhood ; the chief 
of which, - beſides thoſe already mention'd, are the 
Houſe and Sepulchre of Agrippina the Mother of Ne. 
ro, the Grotto of the Cumæan Sibyl, the Centum Ca- 
moræ, the Ruins of the Seat of Hortenſius, and of his 
famous Fiſh-ponds,. as alſo of an Amphitheatre and a 
Circus; all Monuments of the Splendor ane T 
cence of the ancient Romans. 
From Cape Miſeno we . over a wow Sea, 
about three Miles broad, to take a View of the INand 


of Iſchia, paſſing by a little fruitful one call'd Procita. 


Iſchia is the Inarime of the ancient Poets, and has been 
famous for its fiery Eruptions *, though none have 
been known in it for three hundred Years paſt. At 
eſent it is cover'd with Herbage, except the rocky 
arts of it, and has no Signs of ſubterraneous Fires. 

Indeed a Smoke may be perceiv'd to iſſue from ſome 
Crevices of the Earth, but this probably proceeds from 
the warm Springs wich which the Iſland abounds. On 
the Weſt End of Iſchia ſtands a Town and Caſtle of 
the ſame Name, on an exceeding high Rock, and not 
eaſily acceſſible to an Enemy . It is neither large nor 
The Poets feign'd that Ty- laid under this Iſland; and that 
tar a huge Giant who fought his turning himſelf from one Side 
the Gods, was ſtruck to another occaſion'd theſe E- 

K 75 Jupiter's Thunder, and ruptions of Fire. | 


Durumgue Cubile 
ons, Fovis imperiis impoſta Typhav. Vie. En. Ix. 


14 On this Account F:rdinond ther when Charles VIII. of 


II, King of Naples, retir'd hi- Frence over-ran that Kingdom. 


well-built, 
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I bulk and is ſcarce remarkable for any thing but 
2 Strength of its Situation. Finding very littſe in 
this Iſland to entertain us, after a few Hours Stay we 
return ' d to 8 1 

Hav deſcribed moſt of che Cufioſtties, natural 
and artificial, that are to be ſeen in the 8 of Naples, 
and the neighbouring Country, (for the Catacombs 1 

ely omit, and refer the Reader to my Deſcription 
of thoſe at Rome) I proceed to give ſome Account of 
the Genius and Manes of the Neapolitans, their Hi 
ſtory-and Conſtitution, and the Produce, Commerce, 
Se. of that Kingdom. 

Tux Inhabitants of Naples have always been re- 
markable for indulging themſelves in a Life of Lazi- 
nels and Pleaſure, which may be partly owing to the 
Temper of their Climate, and partly to the Fertility of 
their Country. They are alſo reckon'd more inclin'd to 

Venery than the reſt of the IJalians, which is a natural 
Conſequence of an eaſy and luxurious Life. They are 
accuſed of Inconſtancy, as having frequently changed 

their Maſters; but I think that ought rather to "be 
aſcribed to the Amiableneſs of their Situation, and the 
Richneſs of their Kingdom, which have induced the 
neighbouring Powers to contend for the Poſſeſſion of 
it, rather than to the Fickleneſs or Diſcontents of the 
People. And it is alfo reaſonable” to ſuppoſe, that 
their having been fo often conquer'd has been more 
owing to their Inability of making a proper Reſiſtance, 
than a an Inclination to ſubmit to the Conquerors; for 
People who live in an agreeable Soil and Climate, are 
apt to be enervated with Sloth and Indolence, and 
conſequently are incapable of defending themſelves a- 
ur: a foreign Power, but become a Prey to every 
der. Litigiouſneſs is another Charge againſt the 
3 which ſeems to have ſome Foundation, if 
one may judge from the great Number of Lawyers 
who are Se ab employ d in Naples, there being 
few Perſons of Figure that have not a Cauſe depending 
toc in 
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in ſome Court orother®. . 
Tux ancient Hiſtory of Naples is too intricate and 
tedious for us to enquire into; nor ſhall we trouble the 
Reader with the Succeſſions of all the French and 
Spaniſh Princes who have been Sovereigns of Naples 
and Sicily. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that for two or 
three hundred Years they were continually at War, and 
diſpoſſeſs d each other by Turns, till at laſt the Arra- 
gonians or Spaniards, entirely expell'd the French from 
theſe Dominions about the Year 1504, and enjoy 'd 
them till the Year 1700, when the Duke of Anjou, 
ſecond Son of the Dauphin of France, took Poſſeſſion 
of Naples and Sicily, with the reſt of the Spaniſh Do- 
minions, by Virtue of the Will of Charles II, the late 
King of Spain. This was one Occaſion of the laſt 
War between the Imperialiſts and their Allies on one Side, 
and the French and Spaniards on the other. In the Courſe 
of this War the Inperialiſts prov d ſucceſsful, and hav- 
ing driven the French and Spaniards out of the Mila- 
eſe, detach'd a conſiderable Body of Troops under the 
Command of Count Thaur to reduce the Kingdom of 
Naples ; where they met with no Oppoſition, the Ca- 
pital City ſubmitting to them on the ſixth of Juꝶ 1707, 
without ſtriking a Stroke. The Viceroy indeed, and 
the Nobility in the Intereſt of the Duke of Anjou, re- 
tir d to Gazeta, which made ſome Defence; but the 
Count taking the Place by Storm, they were all made 
Priſoners; and the Inperialiſts have ever ſince remain'd 
in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples th. The Pope 


* It is commonly faid, that 
when Innocent XI. had defir'd 
the Marquis of C-rp0, (the Spa- 
15% Viceroy) to furniſhhim with 


thirty thouſand Head of Swine, - 


the Marquis anſwer'd him, that 
far his Swine he could not ſpare 
them, but if his Holineſs had 
occaſion for thirty thouſand Law- 
yers, he had them at his Ser- 


+ Our Author was at Naplis 
inthe Year 1731, at which Time 
it was ſubject to the Emperor 
but the three following Years 
made a ſurprizing Change in the 


Affairs of that Kingdom, — 


invaded and entirely conquer'd 
by the Spaniards. In April 1734, 
the Viceroy having quitted the 
City of Na Hes, Don Carls took 
poſſeſſion of it at the Head of | 


looks 
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looks upon Naples as à Fee of the Ecclefiaſtical State, 
upon account of the Share he had in expelling the Sa- 
racens from thence in the cleventh and twelfth Centu- 
ries; and accordingly whoever: are Maſters of that 
Kingdom pay to the Pope annually, on St. Peter's 
Eve, an Acknowledgment of a white Spaniſh Jennet, 
and ſeven thouſand Ducats for the Inveſtiture. 
Tux Clergy are reckon'd to be” poſieſs'd of one 
Third of the Lands of the Kingdom of Naples, be- 
ſides their vaſt Riches ariſing from Tythes, Offerings, 
and Legacies. Almoſt all the reſt of the Lands be- 
long to the Crown or the Nobility, who are very nu- 
merous, conſiſting of near three hundred Princes, 
Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls, and above a thouſand 
Barons. The ' Peafants: are Subjects and Vaſſals to 
their Lords, (as they were formerly in England) and 
are employ'd in tilling their Lands, or taking care 
of their Vineyards and Plantations of Olives, being 
allow'd no more than a bare Subſiſtence for their La- 
bour. Theſe petty Sovereigns alſo have their re- 
ſpective Courts of Juſtice, taking Cognizance of all 
Caſes amongſt their Vaſſals that are not capital or 
highly criminal. The Jeſuits are the Proprietors of 
great Part of Apulia, a fine Corn- Country, and treat 
their Tenants with the ſame Rigour that the Farmers 
uſually meet with from the Barons. Indeed it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Tenants and Vaſſals of the Crown 
are much better uſed than thoſe of the Clergy or No- 
bility ; the Neapolitans being more oppreſs d by each 
other, than they are by the Government itſelf. The 
Crown-Lands pay no Taxes, nor thoſe of the Clergy 
but with their own Conſent ; ſo that the Charges of 
the Government are born chiefly by the Nobility and 


his Forces, and receiv'd the Ho- reigns there, having been ac- 
mage of the Collateral Council, knowledged by the Powers of 
and the other principal Tribu- Eurobe as King of the Tabs Sici- 
nals of the Kingdom, He now 7 . 


. 


Gentry. 


—ꝓ— 
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Gentty. The Taxes of Naples are very high, and 
ate laid on — Oil, Tobatco, Meat, and almoſt 
is eaten, except Fruit, Fowls, and 
Game. This Duty on Butchers· Meat is a great Hard- 


- 


© ſbip to the poorer Sort of — who upon that ac- 


count live chiefty ton Fruits, this Country nery. pro- 


duces in great Abundance.” Such of the Genoeſe, and 


other Foreigners, as have purchaſed Honours and 


Eſtates in the Kingdom of Naples, are loaded with 


extraordinary Taxes and Impoſitions, on the preſſing 
Occaſions of the State. The Government generally 
farms out the ſeveral Branches of the Revenue to the 
moſt powerful and wealthy of the Natives; by which 
Policy the Oditum of collecting the Tares falls upon 
the Neapolitans themſelves, and the Farmers are en- 
gaged by their own Intereſts to ſupport the Govern- 
ment that has laid on theſe Impoſirions, n 
ing the Murmurs and Diſſatisfaction of the People. 
"The: publick Revenues of the Kingdom of Naples are 


ſuppoſed to arcane: —— : about one e 
Sterling. Ne 1 


10 Fre — abs this ebe 8 Age. 
icountably magnified by ſome Writers, who perhaps 
have miſtaken the ordinary Miltia ſor ſtanding roops, 
or have included in their Calculation all Perſons 

ble of bearing Arms. The Nobility indeed hold 
their Lands by: feudal Tenures, and were formerly 
obliged to bring a certain Number of 1 


into the Field when Occaſion requir'd Which 


means a large Army might be raiſed dut t ey now 
pay Rents inſtead of theſe military Services; and the 
Sovereign chuſes to rely on foreign Troops, rather 
than Neapolitans. Their naval Force, while they were 
ſubject to the Spaniardi, conſiſted only of two or 
three Men of War, and a few armed Galleys; but 


ſince they have been under the Dominion of the Em- 
T7 they have ed cheir Fleet to about thirty 


Wax 
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Wurm we enquire into the Trade and Commerce 
of Naples, it falls far ſhort of what might — 
be expected from a Country ſo fertile in itſelf, fo ad- 
vantageoully ſituated, and ſo well furniſn'd with ex- 
cellent Harbours. But whether it be owing to the 
natural Indolence of che Inhabitants, or the Poverty 
and Oppreſſion they labour under, they have very. few 
Manufactures amongſt chem; and the only Merchants 
of the Country, if Wwe may call them by that Name; 
are the Proprietors of Lands, who ſell che Produce 
of their Eſtates directly to Foreigners. Their Corn 
is generally exported to Spain, not by Shipping of 
their oαn, but by the Dutch or Engliſh,” Their Silk 
Trade is fo low, that the Exportation is inconſidera- 
ble; and though — what is worn b 
their own People, yet as they chiefly dreſs in B 

or dark Colours, and ſeldom alter their Faſhions, they 
cannot boaſt of their home Conſumption. Oil may 
be reckon'd their chief Commodity, of which great 
Quantities are taken off by the Engliſßb. The City 
of Naples is particularly remarkable for its Silk- 
Stockings, Waiſt- Coats, Breeches, and Caps, Soap, 
Snuffs, Snuff Boxes, and Perfumes. They have alſo 
Plenty of excellent Wines“, ſome of which they ex. 
port, but the greateſt Part is conſum'd at home. 
Havi mention'd their Wines, give me leave to 
add an Obſervation that has hitherto eſcaped me, vis. 
that the Neapolitans, from the higheſt to the loweſt 
drink no Wine unleſs:it be cool'd with Snow, which 
they uſe inſtead of Ice, and affirm that it anſwers the 
Purpoſe; much ſooner and better. They are ſupplied 
with it at a certain Price, even in the midſt of Sum- 
mer, from a high Mountain at a conſiderable Diſtance, 


* Biſhop Burnet tells us, that they do not retail it out ſo ſcan- 
the , Jeſuits are great Wine - dalouſly as the Minims do, which 
Merchants at Naples, and have Trade he thinks very unbecom- 
a Vault that holds above a thou - ing Men of that Profeſſion, and 
ſand Hogſheads; but he ſays of fo ſtrict an Order. l 
WILT wherein 
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wherein * large Pits are dug, which at proper 
Seaſons they fill with Snow, ram it cloſe together, 
and cover it from the Sun. From theſe Reſervoirs 
you! Lumps are cut, and ſent to the Shops in Naples 
rom Time to Time, as the Conſumption requires. 
But to return from this little Digreſſion. 

A very-great Unhappineſs that attends both Naples 
*. Sicily, is their having been for many Ages under 
the Dominion of Foreigners, and govern'd by Vice- 
roys, who inſtead of applying themſelves to advance 
the Trade and Navigation, improve the Soil, and en- 
courage the Manufactures of theſe Countries, have 
generally made it their whole Study to drain the 
Purſes of the Natives. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
theſe fertile Kingdoms, abounding in Corn, Wine, 
Oil, Silk, and delicious Fruits; that have a great ma- 
ny good Ports, and are as well ſituated for Trade as 
any Countries in the World, are really poor, and make 
but a contemptible Figure. The Sovereign oppreſſes 
the Nobility and Gentry with Taxes, and theſe again 
rack and plunder their miſerable Vaſſals and Tenants, 
inſomuch that the Peaſants have ſcarce any thing they 
can call their own. - The vaſt dead Wealth of the 
Cle which never circulates in theſe Kingdoms, is 
another evident Cauſe of their Miſery ; and, in ſhort 

ublick Intereſt is neglected by People of iſ 
Refs and Degrees. Now it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that had they a King of their own, who had no fo- 
reign Views to divert him from purſuing the Good of 
his Dominions, he would retrench the Power of the 
Barons, releaſe the Commons from their Oppreſſions, 
and encourage Agriculture, Manufactures, and foreign 
Commerce. By this means the Value of the Lands 
would be prodigiouſly increaſed, and the Commons, 
who are at preſent little better chan Slaves, would be 
enabled to get a handſome Livehhood either by Trade 
or Huſbandry. But while their Governors are load- 
ing them with Taxcs and Impoſitions, not e 
a View 
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a View of enriching themſelves, but of enſtaving and 
impoveriſhing their Subjects, that it may not be in 


their Power to reſent the Injuries they ſuffer, we can- 
not but commiſerate the unhappy State of theſe Peo- 


ple, who are extremely poor and miſerable even in 


the midſt of that Abundance with Which Nature has 
enrich'd their Country, ROM 2 
Bxroxr I leave Naples, it may not be amiſs, for 
the Satisfaction of thoſe who delight in Natural Hi- 
ſtory, to give ſome Account of the Tarantula, a ve- 
nomous kind of Spider; chiefly found in this King- 
dom near the City of Tarento, from whence the In- 
ſect takes its Name. The Tarantula is about the Size 


of a ſmall Nutmeg, furniſh'd with eight Feet, and 


as many Eyes; is hairy, and of various Colours. 
From its Mouth ariſe two Horns; or Trunks, made 
a little crovked, with the Points exceedingly ſharp, 
through which it conveys its . Poiſon. Theſe Horns. 
are in continual Motion, eſpecially, when the Animal 
is ſeeking. for Food; whence it is conjectur'd that 
they are a kind of moveable Noſtrils. The Taraniu- 
la is found in ſeveral other Parts of Ttaly ; but thoſe 
of Apulia, in which the City of Tarenio ſtands, are 
the only Sort that are reckan'd dangerous; and that 
chiefly in the Heat of Summer, The Bite or Sting 
of this Inſe& occaſions a Pain Itke that felt on the 
Stinging of a Bee or an Ant, and in a few Hours a 
livid Circle appears about the Part affected, which is 
follow'd by a painful Swelling. Soon after this the 
Patient falls into a profound Sadneſs, breathes with 
Difficulty, and at length loſes all Senſe and Mation. 
Some People who are wounded expreſs great Satiſ- 
faction at the Sight of particular Colours, and ſhew 4 
ſtrange Averſion to others. Tremblings, Anger, Fear, 
Laughter, Weeping, obſcene Talk and Actions, are 
alſo Symptoms attending Perſons bit by the Tarantu- 
la, who infallibly die in a few Days, unleſs proper 
Means be uſed to expel the Poiſon. All the Aſſt 


Vor. I. Ne VIII. F ance 


1y from their Jaticing to it, and dition. 
FR 4 
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ahee that Medicine has yet diſcover'd confiſts in ſome 


external Applications on the Wound, in Cordials, 
and Sudorificks: But theſe are of little Efficacy, Mu- 
ſick being the great and only Remedy. As ſoon as 
the Patient has loſt his Senſe and Motion, a Muſician 
tries ſeveral Funes on an Inſtrument; till he hits on 
that which is moſt agreeable to the diforder'd Perſon. 
This is known by his firſt moving his Fingers, then 
his Arms, then his Legs, and by Degrees his whole 
Body, till at length he riſes on his Feet and begins 
to dance, which he continues for ſeveral Hours. After 
this he is put to Bed, and when he is judged to have 


ſufficiently recruited his Strength, the Muſician calls 


him out of Bed by the fame Tune, to take a fecond 
Dance. This Exerciſe is repeated for four or five 
Days together, till the Patient grows weary, and un- 
able to dance any longer, which is a Sign of his be- 
ing cured. When he comes to himſelf, he is like 
one awak'd out of a profound Sleep, not having the 
leaſt Remembrance of his dancing, or of any thing 
that paſs d during the Time of his Diſorder. If the 
Cure be not compleatly effected, the Patient conti- 
nũes melancholy, ſhuns Company, and perhaps drowns” 
himſelf if he has an Opportunity. Some have had 
regular Returns of their Fits every Twelvemonth for 
a great many Years together, at which Times they 
are treated in the Manner already deſcribed, finding 
no Relief from any thing but Nufck and Dancing *. ' 
* Dr. Mead has given us a fo evacuating, by Sweat, a great 
cutious Theory of the Effects Part of the Poiſon ; but the re- 
cf, the Zarantula's Bite. He peated Percufſions and Vibra- 
ſuppoſes the Malignity of the tions of the Air break the Co- 


FE » 
e 


| Pojſon of this Animal to conſiſt heſion of the Parts of the Blood, 
in its great Force and Energy, and prevent Coagulation: 80 


whereby it immediately ralſes that the Heat being remov'd by 
an extraordinary Fermentation Sweating, and the Coagulation 
in. the whole arterial Fluid. As by the Contraction of the muſ- 
to. the Tarantati, he ſays, the cular Hibrillæ, the wounded Per- 
Benefit of Muſick ariſes not on- ſon is reſtored to his former Con- 


TIE 
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Vs Winter was now coming on apace, but the 
Weather was mild, and the Snows had not yet fallen; 
ſo that we determin'd to repaſs the Apeiinines, to viſit 
Loretto, and to reach Venice the Beginning of the Lear, 
ſoon enough to ſee the famous Diverſions of the Car- 
nival. We paſs'd through Capua, before taken no- 
tice of, and lay the firſt Night at Venafro, a ſmall 
Town on an Eminence, near the River Volturno, 
ſcarce remarkable for any thing at preſent, but its 
being the See- of a Biſhop. It was anciently famous 
for the Goodneſs of its Oil“, and ſtill retains its Cha- 
racter in that reſpect. 

Ix two Days more, after a weiden Ioumen over 
the Mountains, without paſſing through one Town 
worth mentioning, we arriv'd at Aquila, a City on 
the River Peſcara, about eighty Miles North-Weſt of 
Naples, It is the Capital of the Further Abruzzo, a 
Biſhop's See, and was formerly a handſome City, but 


was miſerably ſhatter'd by an Earthquake in the Year 


1703, together with ſeveral other Towns in the 
Neighbourhood. Rome itſelf was ſhaken by the ſame 
Earthquake, and ſome Towns in the Pope's Domi- 
nions were entirely deſtroy'd, with fourteen or fifteen 
Thouſand People. On this Occaſion the Pope pro- 
claim'd a Jubilee, and granted a plenary Indulgence 
to thoſe who confeſs*d their Sins, and viſited the three 
principal Churches of Rme. 

Tux next Day's Journey carried us out of the 
Kingdom of Naples; but, the Roads being bad, we 
went no farther than Ascoli, an ancient City in the 
Marquiſate of Aucona, famous for a Battle fought near 
it in 1577, between the French commanded by the 
Duke of Guiſe, and the Spaniards by the Duke of A 


*— Viridique certat 
| Bacca Venafve. | Hok. Lib. II. Od. 6. 
Where Olives crown the fruitful Soil, | 
Nor yield to the Yerafrian Oil. Cx xen. 
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It is the See of a Biſhop; and indeed ſo is al- 

w 654 every Town in Ttaly, that 1s as big as an ordi- 

nary Market-Town in England. 

_ Our next Stage was to — — we lay all 

Night, and in the Morning ſet out for Loretto, for- 

merly Lauretum, taking its Name from a Grove of 

Laurel. It is fitvated on an Eminence, three Miles 

from the Auriatic Sea, or Gulph of Venice, in a plea- 

ſant fruitful Country; but the Roads that lie near it 

are the moſt miſerable that can be imagin'd. The 

City i is ſmall, and but indifferently fortified, conſiſt- 

ing chiefly of one Street, and a great Square before 

the Church, which is adorn'd with a fine Marble 

Fountain, an a Statue of Pope Sixtus V, who firſt 

made this Town a Biſhop's See, and granted it ſeve- 

| ral Privileges. But this Place is moſt famous for the 

Santa Cafa, or Holy Houſe *, which occaſions a valt 

| Reſort of Pilgrims from all Parts of Europe, and has 

| brought hither an inconceivable Treaſure. The Hi- 
ſtory of the Tranſlation of this Houſe from the Hol 
and is hung up in the Cathedral of Loretto, of which 

[ the following is the Subſtance : That it was the Bleſ- 

8 | ſed Virgin's Habitation near Feruſalem, where ſhe was 
born, received the Salutation of the Angel, and 

W | brought up her Son Feſus till he was twelve Years of 

8 | Age: That after our Saviour's Aſcenſion it was con- 

1 ſecrated by the Apoſtles, and St. Luke drew a Picture 

| of the Virgin; which is preſerved: here to this Day: 
| That when the Turks became Maſters of the Holy 

| Land, the Angels carried. it into Dalmatia, where it 

E ſtaid three Tears; but the Natives not expreſſing a 

due Veneration for i it, the Angels tranſported it over 

the Aariatic into the Territory of Recanati, a few 


if Mr. Aadiſon ſuppoſes the paid to the Cottage of Romi lus, 
firſt Inventors of this Impoſture Which ſtood on Mount Capitol, 
took the Hint of it from the and was repair'd from time to 


V eacration the ancient Romans time as it fell to Decay. 


Miles 
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Miles from Loretto. After it had remain'd here eight 
Months, the Wickedneſs of the Inhabitants cauſed 
the Angels to remove it a third time, to a Spot of 
Ground near the Place on which it now ſtands; but 
a Contention ariſing between two Brothers to whom 
the Ground belong'd, who ſhould: be the Proprietor 
of the Houſe, the Angels put an end to the Diſpute 
by removing it a fourth and laſt time to its preſent 
Situation. To do Honour to this Houſe, and per- 
haps to fix it there, they built over it a very magni- 
ficent Church, the preſent Cathedral, in the Middle 
of which it now remains incloſed. The better to pre- 
ſerve it, they alſo ſurrounded it with a Wall or Caſe 
of white Marble, at the Diſtance of half a Foot, on 
which the whole Hiſtory of the Virgin is repreſented 
in Baſs-Reliefs, done by the ableſt Workmen of that 
Time. There are alſo two Rows of Niches round it, 
one above another, between double Columns of the 
Corinthian Order: In the lower Row are placed the 
Statues of the Prophets, and in the upper one thoſe 
of the Sibyls, who are ſuppoſed to have foretold the 
Birth of our Saviour; all of them exquiſitely wrought, 
and each in a different Air and Poſture. As to the 
Holy Houſe itſelf, no more of it now remains than the 
four Walls, which appear to be of Brick, cemented 
with common Lime and Sand, but ill join'd together, 
as if it had been built in haſte: But the Legend fays 
it is compoſed of reddiſn Stones, no where to be found 
but near Nazareth. They acknowledge the preſent 
Roof to be.of modern Workmanſhip, but no body 
can tell what became of the old one. The Payement 
conſiſts of ſquare Pieces of red and white Marble; 
but this is alſo modern, the old Floor being left at 
Nazareth with the Foundation of the Houſe. It is 
of an oblong Figure, ſtanding Eaſt and Weſt, and 
had originally but one Door, though it has four at 
preſent. At the Eaſt End is a little Chimney ; over 
which is placed a Cedar Statue of the Virgin (call'd 

| 1 Oar 
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Our Lady 71 Loreto) holding the Infant * in her 
Right Arm. The Mother * Child have each of 
them a Crown of Gold, ſet with Diamonds of prodi- 
gious Value, preſented to them by Lewis XIII. King 
of France, or, as ſome tay, by Ame of Auſtria his 
Queen. The Statue is about four Foot high; and 
adom'd with a long Mantle of Gold Brocade, em- 
broider d with Pearls and Diamonds; and on its Breaſt 
hangs a rich Fleece of Jewels, with a Collar and Croſs 
of the ſame coſtly Material. Round the Niche, 
"wherein the Statue ſtands, is a Row of precious Stones 
of different Kinds, ſo diſpoſed as to form a Sort of 
Rainbow of various Colours. Before the Statue hang 
twelve Lamps of maſſy Gold, each as big as a Man's 
Head; and one of a ſtill larger Size, and remarkable 
for the Excellency of the Worktnanſhip 0 hangs be- 
fore the Altar, which was prefented to Our Lady by 
the Republick of Venice, in conſeq *. of a Vow 
made during the Time of a Plague, which” made great 
Ravages in the Venetian Territories. The Place be- 


tween this Image of Our Lady and the Altar is call . 


the Sanctuary: Upon this Altar, which is of pure 
beaten Silver, (for nothing of leſs Value finds Ad- 
miſſion here) Maſs is celebrated from Four in the 


End of this Hoh Houfe | is the Window, through which, 

tis faid, the Angel enter'd when he came to ſalute 
the Virgin. On the South Side there is a fort of 
Cuptoard in the Wall, in which they preſerve with 
great Veneration ſeveral earthen Diſhes and Porrin- 
gens ſaid to have been uſed by the Virgin and her 


06 But was eb 0 Lewis XIV; On this Occaſion, 
Our Lady to obtain an Heir to his Father made another Offer- 
the Throne of France; the King ing to the Virgin, of a Silver 
and Queen having been marrie with a young Infant of 
aboye twenty Years without If- Gold i in his Arms, which is pre- 
ſue, when at laſt their Wiſhes ſerv'd in the Treaſury at Le- 
dah mos by the- Birth of retie. 8 


F amily, 


Morning till One in - the Afternoon. At the Weſt 
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Family, and brought hither with the Houſe: The 


Cupboard has a Silyer Door, preſented by one of the 
Dukes of Parma. Here are | ſeveral. 701 ancieht 
Paintings, particularly one of the Virgin, ald to be 


drawn by St. Lutte, as before mention d. 


7 14 


| t id 
_ ArTzr a View of the Holy, Hauſe or Chapel, (for it 


- 


4 > 


is call'd by either, Name indifferently) we were con- 
ducted to the Treaſury, fill'd with Riches, exceedin 
all Imagination“. It is a long Room or Gallery wit 
a vaulted Roof, adorn'd with excellent Paintings; a 

on one Side of it are large Preſſes with Foldingy 
Doors, the Repoſitories of Gold, Diamonds, Jewels, 


and whateyer Can be thought of that. is valuable, be. 
ing the Offerings of Emperors, Kings, Princes, an 
other Perſons of Diſtinction, for ſeveral hundred 
Years. Here are alſo kept the rich Habits of the 
Virgin, of which ſhe has a Change at leaſt for every 
Day in the Year ; and likewiſe the Prieſts Veſtments; 
adorn'd with Pearl and precious Stones. It is furpri- 
Zing to ſee tae coſtly Services for the Altar, confiſt- 
ing of Amber, Agate, Lapis Lazult, Coral, and Cry- 
ſtal. In one Preſs we ſaw a, Spread-Eagle cover'd 
with Diamonds; in another the Images of our Sa- 
viour and the Samaritan Woman, in Gold; and there 
1s an Altar-Cloth, . preſented by a Great Chancellor of 
Poland, adorn'd with Jewels, and valued at a hundred 
and forty thouſand Crowns. On the other Side of 
the Gallery is a Range of Windows, and between 
them are ſeveral curious Baſs-Reliefs in Silver, repre- 


lt is an Obſervation of the of Wealth, that are amaſs'd to- 
judicious Mr. Addj/on, That the 7 8 in ſo many Religious 
Pope would probably make uſe Places in Tay, muy be logk'd 
of theſe Treaſures in caſe of any upon as the hidden Reſerves and 
great Calamity that ſhould en- Magazines of the Church; that 
danger the Holy See; as an un- ſhe would open on any preſſing 
fortunate War with the Turk, or Oeccaſion for her laſt Defence 
a powerful League among the and Preſervation. 

Preteftants : For thoſe vaſt Heaps | 
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ſenting the chief Cities of Europe. ---- Beſides the vaſt 
Quantities of Jewels, Plate, and rich Ornaments, 
which they ſhew to Strangers, it is ſuppoſed there are 
alſo large Sums of ready Money laid up in this Trea- 
fury ; for ſcarce any Pilgrim comes 5 without 
putting ſomething into the Boxes fix d up for that 
purpoſe: And in order to excite their Charity, they 
tell them that the annual Charge of maintaining the 
Houſe, with the Clergy and Officers that belong to 
it, exceeds their Income by eleven or twelve thouſand 
Crowns ; though it is probable the Revenues appro- 
priated to Our Lady's Chapel are much greater than 
70 who are intereſted in them are pleaſed to ac- 
rr = 

., Txovcn the Reader has been inform'd in what 
Manner the Holy Houſe was tranſported into Italy, he 
may ſtill wonder how the Hiſtory of it came to be 
known, and which way it was diſcover'd to be the 
Bleſſed Virgin's. Why, the Legend clears up this 
Difficulty, by telling us, that it was not known from 
whence 1t came, till the Virgin appear'd to a devout 
Man in the Year 1296, and declared the Cauſe and 
Manner of its Removal; and that this Man communi- 
cating his Revelation to the Governor of the Province 
and others in Authority, they ſent ſixteen Perſons of 
Credit to Nazareth, with the Dimenſions of this pert 
who found them exactly agree with the Foundations 
left behind. This ſatisfied them that the Houſe had 

belong'd to the Bleſſed Virgin; in which Opinion 
they were farther confirm'd by an Inſcription they ſaw 
on a neighbouring Wall, importing that it had ſtood 
there, but had left the Place. The Meſſengers returning 
home with this Account, the Reputation of the Houle 
ſpread far and near, and it has ever ſince been fre- 
quented by vaſt Numbers of devout. Chriftians. The 
Legend adds, that Paul Silva, a pious Hermit, who 
Iiv'd in the Neighbourhood. of the Santa Caſa, and 
went thither conſtantly to Mattins, declar*d, that for 
c | a ten 
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ten Years together, on the eighth of September in the 
Morning, two Hours before Day, he ſaw a Light de- 
ſcend from Heaven upon it, which he ſaid was the 
Bleſſed Virgin, who ſhew'd herſelf there in that Man- 
ner on the Feaſt of her Nativity. . Another Man of 
Credit affirmed, that his Grandfather ſaw the Angels 
convey it over the Sea; and a third atteſted, that bis 
Grandfather's Grandfather had much frequented it, 
when it was firſt brought into the Territory of Reca- 
nati. — But enough of this. 

Taz Church, as we have intimated already, in 
which the Holy Houſe ſtands, is a magnificent Fabrice 
built in the Form of a Croſs, with a Cupola in the 
Middle, adorn'd with exquiſite Paintings by the grea- 
teſt Maſters. The Gates of the Chureh are faid to be 
of Corinthian Braſs *, curiouſly wrought with Bas- 
Reliefs repreſenting ſeveral Pieces of Scripture- 
Hiſto 

Tuz Cellar behold to this Houſe is the nobleſt 
and largeſt in Italy, and repleniſh'd with Variety of 
Wines for the Accommodation of Cardinals, | Biſhops; 
Ambaſſadors, and other eminent Viſitors; as well as 
the Pilgrims in general, while they ſtay. here on ac- 

count of Devotion. The Apothecary's 7 Sho is alſo 
worth Obſervation, where Pilgrims are Kane with 
ſuch Medicines as they want; but the greateſt Curio- 
ſity in it are the Pots that contain them, which were 
painted by Raphael Urbin, with ſeveral Pieces of ſa- 
cred Hiſtory, and are reckon'd fo valuable, that it is 
faid an Ambaſſador of France would have'given for four 
of them the ſame Number of Pots of maſſy Gold, 
but could not obtain them. The Palace, where the 
Governor, the Biſhop, and Penitentiaries of all Na- 


: * This Metal, ſo famous in together by the Violence of the 
Antiquity, is faid to have yo Conflagration, when L. Mum- 
. from the immenſe mius fack'd and burnt the City 
tities of Gold, Silver, and * of Corinth, 146 Vears before 
Put that were melted and run the Time of our Saviour. 
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tions reſide, f is * and commodious dns hay- 
ing always, Apartments ready for the Reception of 
Perſons of Ditindion, whoſe Devotion brings them | 
to this holy Place. ; 
Tua Inhabitants of Loreto get a pretty Livelihood 
p making Strings, of Beads, Images of the Virgin, 
es, Agnus Dei s, &c. with which they furniſh 
1 Pi tims, who lay out moſt. of their Taker? in 
Trinkets of this Nature. Theſe Pilgrims ſet out in 
Bodies from the ſeveral Cazholick Cities of Europe 
8 Lom any being diſtinguiſh'd by the Arms o 
ny come from, and the 'Tolous of their 
| Cath, Some walk on foot, and others ride on 
es or Mules, . Which arc. ſure· footed Beaſts, an 
fitter than Horſes for the uneven Roads of 1taly., As 
to the female Pilgrims, they dreſs themſelves, in their 
richeſt Habits, faſtening to the Body of their Gowns 
à little Pilgrim's 8 Staff, of Gold, Silver, or Ivory, and 
uſually ride in Chaiſes or Calaſhes: But it muſt Pe ſup- 
poſed that the poor ones make a quite different Fi- 
ure. The Accounts we have of the Numbet of Pig 
ims that reſort, hither between Eaſter and Whil/un- 
fon are almoſt incredible, h | having. hn reckon'd, 1 in 
Ree, Re paris ular Years, to amount to five or x hun- 
ouſand: And at the . inning, of September, 
4 5 the Feaſt of the Virgin's Nativity is celebraicd, 
no leſs than a hundred thouſand are {aid to have ar- 
tired in one Day's time.—-In. ſhort, ſo. great is the 
Dienity, (ſay the. Catholics). To ſublime the Maj aje efty, 
olf the Chapel of Loretta, that. it is to be preferr” d be- 
| fore all the holy Places under Tren“ 0 
Fon Loreſio we ; proceeded to Ancona, which 
makes a handſome Figure at a. ſtance, but does not 


They, alſo their Ve- Well of 1 Waters the Ter- 
Keration Be 25 Y Houſe JI 7715 | de Hype of” the 
the 3 CE PER Titl This the beſtow De/ All eh e of * Feru- 

vpon it; as, the WY Fs; alem, and MY others of the 
Zo, the Sanctuary of God, the fame Kind. 
$2.5 Ws anſwer 
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anſwer our Expectation when we come into it; the 
Streets being narrow and crooked, and the publick 
and private Buildings inferior to choſe we meet with 
in other Cities of Hay. It ſtands on a Promontory 
jutting out into the Adriatic Sea, on two little Hills 
that lie round the Harbour, and has a Citadel which 
commands both that and the Town. The Harbour 
was made by the Emperor Trajan, for which he had 

a Triumphal Arch“ of Marble erected to him near 
ths Sea-ſide, the greateſt Part whereof is ſtill remain- 
ing, and looks as white and freſh as if it were a mo- 
dern Structure. There is alſo an » Equeſtrian Statue 
of the ſame Emperor in the Middle of the Exchange 
where the Mercharits meet, and four other Figures 
at the four Corners; but they have been much da- 
maged by an Earthquake. Ancona is the See of 4 
Biſhop, Suffragan to Rome: Its Trade is at a low Ebb, 
but polnbly may revive again, now the Pope has made 
it a free Port. It is very obſervable, that the Tide 
at this Place does not riſe above a Foot, but ſtill ſwells 
higher and higher along the Coaſt as it advances to 
Venice and the Bottom of the Gulph, where it riſes 
above four Feet; though at the Mouth of the Gulph, 
next the Mediterranean, there 1 Is ſcarce any Tide at all 
to be diſcern'd. 

KxEE PIN the Road from bende along the Sea 
Coaſt, the firſt Place of Note we come to is Semęa- 
glia, or Senigallia, ſaid to have been founded by the 
Galli Senones when they invaded Haly, and from them 
to have taken its Name. It is pleaſantiy ſituated on 
a Plain near the Gulph of Venice, is well built, indif- 
terently fortified, and has an inconſiderable Harbour 
It is the See of a Biſhop, Suffragan of Urbino. 


#* We are apt to give this and cence and Goodneſs ; though 
other. Arches the Name of Jri- none are properly. call'd Trium- 
umpbal, which were erected to pbal Arches, bot ſuch as were 
Emperors by way of Gratitude 8 on account of a Victory. 
for particnlar Acts of Beneſi- * 

HE 


Tax next . we ſtopp 'd at was "A * 
cCall'd Fanum Fortune, — a Temple erected there 
to the Honour of the Goddeſs Fortune. This Town 
alſo ſtands on the Gulph of Venice, near the Mouth 
of the River Metro, or Metaro, formerly Metaurum “, 
famous for. a Battle fought near it between the Car- 
thaginians under the Command of Aſdrubal, and the 
Romans under the Conſuls Nero and Livius, wherein 
the latter gain'd a complete Victory, Aſdrubal being 
Main, with above fifty thouſand of his Men. The 
greateſt Curioſity in Funo is the Remains of a lofty 
Triumphal Arch erected to Auguſtus, moſt of which 
is. yet ſtanding, but very much defaced by Time : 

However, we have an O pportunity of ſeeing what it 
was originally, from a Plan of it, with all its Inſcrip- 
tions, neatly cut upon the Wall of a neighbouring 
8 Fu is a 2 6 pretty Lawn, and a Riſhop' $ 


* ten Miles North-Weſt of Fano ſtands Pe- 
fare, which we found to be a handſome, well- peopled, 
trading City, a thing not to be ſaid of many Places 
in the Pope's Dominions. The adjacent Country is 
very fruitful, and Proviſions extremely cheap 3 but 
the Air is reckon'd bad in Summer, eſpecially in July 
and Auguſt. Pope Clement XI, who was a Native of 
this Place, has adorn'd it with a magnificent Cathe- 
dral; and the Churches and Houſes in general are 
well built. In the middle of the great Square is a 
fine Marble Fountain, and in another Part of it the 
Statue of Pope Urban VIII, during whoſe Pontificate 
this City and the whole Duchy of Urbino were united 
to the Dominions of ; the See of e et __ 
Year 1631. as © 48411 | 


4. . debeas; 5 Roma, Neronibus BE Re 
| is Metaurum frumen, & I; ulal 
e OO Honk. L. IV. Qd. + 
| Afarubal's Fall, and Nero s Fame, | 
Metaurum's bloody Waves proclaim. 


FROM 
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From hence we had an eaſy Day's Journey to Ri. 
mini, the ancient Ariminum, ſituated near the Sea- 
Coaſt, at the Mouth of the River Marecchia. It was 
formerly conſiderable for its Trade and Harbour, but 
has now loſt both, for the Sea has retir'd- about a 
Mile from it, and it is but thin of Inhabitants. The 
neighbouring Country however abounds with Vines, 
Olives, Fig- trees, Corn, and all Sorts of Fruit. Ri- 
mini affords us ſeveral Antiquities, the chief of which 
is a Marble Bridge of five Arches, built by Auguſtus 
and Tiberius; and a Triumphal Arch erected by Au- 
guſtus, which ſerves for one of the Gates of the Town, 
though Part of it is deſtroy'd, The Ruins of an 
Amphitheatre are alſo to be ſeen here; and they pre- 
tend to ſhew us a Suggeſtum from whence Cz/ar ha- 
rangued his Soldiers after having paſs'd the Rubicon: 
It ſtands in the Market-place, is built of hewn Stone, 
and looks much like the Pedeſtal of a Pillar. We 
ſaw nothing modern worth taking notice of, except 
a curious Marble Fountain, and a Brazen Statue of 
Pope Paul the Fifth. Rimini is the See of a Biſhop; 
Suffragan to Ravenna, and noted for a Council held 
there in the Year 359. + 
In our Way from Rimini to Ravenna we croſs'd a 
little River call'd the P:/atelio*, which is generally 
taken to be the ancient Rubicon, that was the Boun- 
dary between Gaul and Itah, and made famous by 
Julius Ceſar's halting there in his March towards 
Rome. We alſo pais'd through Cervia, which ſtands 
in a marſhy Ground near the Sea, and is chiefly re- 
markable _ the Salt-Pits in its Neighbourhood, and 
great Plenty of Eels: It is likewiſe a Biſhop's See, 
but is not well peopled, on account of its unhealth- 
ful Situation. 


* Cluverius takes the L/ gone, be the true Rabi:on ; and Har- 
or Rugone, a Stream ſomewhat duin ſays it was the River now 
Weſtward of the Piſatello, to call'd the uo. 
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= RAVENNA, which was anciently the beſt Port 
the Romans had on the Adriatick, is now above three 

Miles from the Sea; and its Plains, that were former! 

cover'd with Water, are at preſent ſome of the moſt 
fruitful in Ealy. This City is an Archbiſhop's See, | 
but it is a Place of little Trade, the Buildings are ge- 
nerally mean, and its once magnificent Churches and 
Palaces are now running to Decay. It was the Reſi - 
dence of the Emperor Honorius, and of many of the 
Gothic Kings; and was afterwards the Seat of the Ex- 
archs, or Lieutenants of the Eaſtern Emperors, from 
the Year 568 to the Year 752, when it was taken by 
Hſolphus, King of the Lombards. Four Years after- 
wards' it was taken by Pepin of France, who gave it 
to the Pope; but it Neid. its fatal Blow when it was 
fack d by the French about the Year 1512, ever ſince 
which it has been in a declining Condition. The Place 
where they ſay the ancient Haven was, is now on a Le- 
vel with the Town, and is ſuppoſed to have been fill'd 
with Sand and Dirt thrown into it by the Sea: So that 
the Ground about Ravenna muſt formerly have been 
much lower, or the Town itſelf would have lain un- 
der Water. Three Miles from the Sea, and two from 
the City, we diſcover the Ruins of the Pharos, or 
Light-Houſe, which appears to have been a ſquare 
Tower about twelve Yards in Breadth. Without the 
Town, near the old Harbour, is a Mauſoleum of one 
of the Gothic Kings, nam'd Theodorick, now convert- 
ed into a little Church called the "Rotunda the 
Roof whereof is very remarkable, conſiſting of one 
hrge. Stone, hollow'd into the Form of a Cupola, 
with a round Hole at top to let in the Light. 
On the Outſide of this Cupola was placed the Porphy- 
ry Tombof the above-mention'd King, ſurrounded by 
the Statues of the twelve Apoſtles ; but it was broken 
to pieces by a Cannon-Ball, when the French, beſieged 
Ravenna in the Reign of Lewis the Twelfth. a 
ame 
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fame or ſome other Shot, it is probable,” occaſion'd the 

Flaw in the Cupola, though the Inhabitants ſay it was 
crack'd by Thunder. The Cathedral is an ancient 
ſtately Edifice, the Roof whereof is adorned with Mo- 
faick Work, and fupported by Pillars of Grecian Mars 
ble. In ſeveral other Churches we alſo meet with fine 

Pieces of Marble. ſuppoſed to have been brought from 

Greece during the Exarchate. In the Church of the 

Theatins is a little Window, through which the Holy 
Ghoſt is ſaid to have enter d in the Form of a Dove, 
and to have directed the Priefts in the Choice of a 
Biſhop, by ſettling on the Head of the Perſon moſt 
worthy to be elected. As a Memorial of this, the 
Dove is repreſented in the Window, and ſeveral other 
Places of the Church; and they pretend that the fame 
Thing happen'd not only once, but at nine or ten 
Elections ſucceſſively. The Tomb of Placidia, Siſter 
of the Emperor Honorius, is to be ſeen in the Church 
of St. Celſus, and is a noble Piece of Sculpture. On 
two tall Pedeſtals, or rather Columns, in the great 
Square of the City, are the Statues of St. Victor, and 
Apollinarius, the Patron of Ravenna, placed there in 
the Room of the Patron and Arms of Venice, which 
formerly ſtood on thoſe Pillars, when Ravenna was 
ſubject to that Republick. In the ſame Square is a fine 
brazen Statue of Aexander the Seventh, with his Arm 
extended, as if he was bleſſing the People; an Atti- 
tude in which a Pope is generally . In an- 
other Square, on a high Pillar, we fee a Statue of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, erected there in memory of her having 
celiver'd the City from a Peſtilence, which had carried 
off great Numbers of the Inhabitants, She is array d 
like a Queen, with a Sceptre in her Hand, and a Crown 
on her Head. The Country about Ravenna is well 

cultivated, and extremely fruitful ; and the City is plen- 
tifully ſupplied with all Sorts of Proviſions. The 
worſt Inconvenience it labours under is a Scareity of 
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good Water, which probably was much greater when 
it was almoſt encompaſs d by the Se. 
A xrEW Miles after we left Ravenna we croſs'd que 
of the Branches of the Po, and travell'd through a 
marſhy Country, and very bad Roads, till we came to 
a little Town call'd Argenta, where we ſtaid all Night, 
and the next Day arriv d at Ferrara. This City ſtands 
in a Plain, on a Branch of the Po call'd Po-Morto, 
and has a Communication with the main Stream by a 
navigable Canal cut from hence to Francolino, about 
ſix Miles diſtant, It has a Citadel, and ſome indiffe- 
rent Forcifications z but the Place is too large to be 
eaſily; defended, being fix or ſeven Miles in Circum- 
— The Streets are broad and regular, but a 
great Number of Houſes are quite empty, and the 
City in general very thin of Inhabitants. While it 
cContinued in the Poſſeſſion of its own Princes, it was 
conſiderable for its Wealth and Trade, but has been 
in a declining Condition ever ſince it was united to 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, and is now one of the pooreſt 
Cities in the Pope's Dominions. The . 
which was founded here about the Tear 1390, is 
dwindled to a ſingle College. The Churches and Pa- 
laces of Ferrara ſtill ſnew their ancient Magnificence, 
though moſt of them ſuffer d very much (as well as 
the whole City) by an Earthquake! in che Tear 1570. 


eee of Mr. Allen has dien 
ewo Paſſages in Martia/, where- Tranſlation : BS 


Sit ciſfterna mibi quam winea mals Ravenne, 
Cum pefſim multo wendere pluris aquam. 
Lodg'd at Ravenna, Water ſells ſo dear, far, 
A Ciſtern to a Vineyard I prefer. EEE 


Callidus impoſuit nuper mihi caupo Raveme ; | 
Cum feterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. 
By a Rævenng Vintner once betray d. 
So much for Wine and Water mix'd I paid; 
But: when I thought the purchas'd Liquor mine, 
| The Raſcal fobb'd me off with only Wine. 


The 
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The Ducal Palace, now the Reſidence of the Pope's 
Legate, is a ſtately old Edifice, and is furniſh'd with 
ſeveral antique Statues, and excellent Paintings. In 
the Square or Area before the Cathedral, which is a 
venerable Fabrick, is a fine Statue of Pope Alexan- 
der VII, and two others repreſenting two Princes of 
the Family of & Efe, who were formerly Lords of 
the Ferrareſe. The Benediftines have a noble Con- 
vent here; and in the Church is a Monument erected 
to the Memory of Ariofto, who was not only-a famous 
Poet, but employ'd in Embaſſies and the Adminiſtra- 
tion of publick Affairs, as his Epitaph expreſſes. The 
Library of the Carmelites is the beſt in the City, and 
their Church is admired for its exquiſite Paintings. 
The Ferrareſe, if well cultivated, would produce Plen- 
ty of Corn, Flax, and Hemp, except that Part of it 
that lies next the Sea, which is a perfect Moraſs, and 
very unhealthful. Indeed the whole Country, being 
_= and flat, frequently ſuffers by the Inundations of 
e Po. 1 
Is our Way from Ferrara we paſs'd the main 
Stream of the Po at Francolino, and ſoon got into the 
Territories of Venice. We lay one Night at Rovego, 
a ſmall, but welk-built City on the River Adigeſto, the 
Reſidence of the Biſhop of Adria *, and ſcarce re- 
markable on any other Account. It formerly belong'd 
to the Duchy of Ferrara, but ever ſince the Tear 1500 
has been ſubject to the Yenetians. 
Tux next Day we reach'd Padua, ſufficiently fa- 
tigued with the Badneſs of the Roads, though the 
Weather was as favourable as could be expected in | 
the Winter-Seaſon. The City of Padua, anciently 


Adria, or Hadria, was 2 call'd the Gulph of Venice. It 
Famous City and a commodious is now a miſerable Village, about 
Harbour when P&xy wrote, and twelve Miles from Sea- 
is ſaid to have given Name to Coaſt, inhabited only by a tew 
the Aariatic Sea, commonly - Fiſhermen. 
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Patavium, ſaid to have been founded by Antenor ſoon 
after the Deſtruction of Troy, ſtands on the River 
Brent, in a good Air, and a pleaſant fruitful Country. 
It was formerly one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities in 
Ttaly, and, if we may credit the Roman Hiſtorians, 
was able to raiſe a hundred thouſand Men; whereas 
at preſent there is a great deal of waſte Ground with- 
m the Walls, many of the Houſes are uninhabited, 
and the whole Number of Souls in the Place is not 
reckon'd to amount to forty thouſand. The Streets 
are narrow and dark, by reaſon of the Piazzas on each 
Side of them, and the Loftineſs of the Buildings. 
Though the Nobility of Padua are almoſt ruin'd, their 
ancient Grandeur may be gueſs'd at from the Magni- 
ficence of their Palaces. The unhappy Jealouſies, 
Quarrels, and Factions, that have for many Ages 
diſturb'd theſe noble Families, have been the chief 
Cauſe of their preſent Poverty; for the Government 
puniſhes thoſe concern'd in ſuch Diſputes, (which 
have often carried them ſo far as to murder one an- 
other) with the Confiſcation of Part of their Eſtates, 
raifing thereby conſiderable Sums for the publick Ser- 
vice. No doubt the Policy of the Venetians leads 
them to encourage, at leaſt not to ſuppreſs, theſe 
Feuds of the Nobility in their conquer'd Provinces, 
not only on account of the Profit that ariſes from 
them to the State, but becauſe they imagine it im- 
poſſible for them to revolt, while they are torn in 
pieces by private Quarrels. The Univerſity of Pa- 
dua, which uſed to be famous for the Study of Phy- 
ſick, and much reſorted to by Foreigners, is now 
very much decay'd. While the Students were nu- 
merous, it was their common Practice to arm them- 
ſelves in an Evening, and, without any Regard to 
Laws or Magiſtrates, to inſult, wound, and even mur- 
der thoſe they met with in the Streets; and ſome- 
times when two Parties have met, they have fir'd on 
each other till many have been Kill'd on both — 
„„ 2 . 


R 
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Theſe Diſorders have ruin'd the Reputation of the 
Univerſity, and driven away the Strangers who uſed 
to frequent it; and though at preſent it is much more 
regular than formerly, it will be a hard Matter to 
raiſe it again to a flouriſhing Condition. 

ST. Anthony, a Franciſcan Monk who lived above 
five hundred Years ago, is eſteem'd the Protector of 
Padua, is call'd by way of Eminence The Saint, and 
is had in the greateſt Veneration not only in this Ci- 
ty, but all over Lombardy. The Church dedicated 
to him is a large and noble Structure, adorned with 
excellent Pieces of Painting and Sculpture, and many 
beautiful Monuments, But the maſt remarkable Part 
of it is the Chapel where the Saint lies buried under 
the Altar, which is exceeding rich, and illuminated 
with a great many Silver Lamps that are kept conti- 
nually burning. The whole Chapel 1s adorn'd with 


curious Baſs-Reliefs, repreſenting his principal Mira- 


cles; and among the reſt is the Story of his preach- 
ing to an Aſſembly of Fiſhes on the Sea-ſhore*, who 


heard him, they ſay, with great Attention, and at 


the Concluſion of his Sermon bow'd down their 
Heads with the moſt profound Humility, and were 
diſmiſs'd with the Saint's Benediction. In this Church 
we ſee abundance: of Inſcriptions and Pictures hung 
up as votive Offerings to St. Anthony, by Perſons who 
have been in ſignal Dangers or Diſtreſſes, and have 


lian, with an Engliſþ Tranſla- 
tion of it, may be ſeen in 


Mr. Addiſon's Remarks on ſeveral 


Parts of Italy, p. 47, &c. 

+ This Cuſtom is evidently 
deriv'd from the ancient Ro- 
mans, who, after they had e- 
ſcap'd from a Shipwreck, uſed 


to hang up a Picture in the 


been deliver'd from them, as they imagine, by the 
Saint's Aſſiſtance F. | | | 


. The whole Sermon, in a- 


Temple of the particular Deity 


whom they had invok'd in the 


Time of their Diſtreſs, and whoſe 
Aſſiſtance had, as they thought, 
effected their Deliverance. This 
Picture was term'd Tabella vo- 
tiva, and is mention'd by Ju- 
wenal, Sat. 12. See alſo Horace, 
Lib. I. Od. 5. It was likewiſe 
cuſtomary for Perſons recover'd 


x = — = 
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Taz Church of St. Juſtina, deſign'd by the fa- 
mous Palladio, is a beautiful luminous Structure, and 
one of the fineſt Pieces of Architecture that 7taly af- 
fords. The Roof conſiſts of a Row of five Cupolas, 
with one on each Side of that in the Middle. Over 


the High Altar hangs an exquiſite Piece of Painting, 


done by Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting the Martyrdom 
of the Saint to whom the Church is dedicated. The 


| Baſs-Reliefs in the Choir are admirably wrought, and 


exhibit the Accompliſhment of ſeveral Prophecies re- 
lating to our Saviour. This Church belongs to a no- 
ble Monaſtery which ſtands near it, the Gardens 
Whereof are laid out in beautiful Walks, and are eve- 
ry way agreeable to the Magnificence of the Building. 
Tux Town-Hall of Padua, where the Courts of 


"Juſtice are held , is one of the largeſt in Europe, and 


has a bold Roof, without any Pillars to ſupport it, 
painted with the Figures of the Conſtellations. It is 
adorn'd with ſeveral Monuments, and among them is 
one erected to the Memory of Livy the Roman Hi- 


ſtorian, who was a Native of this City. They pre- 
tend ſtill to ſhew ſome of his Remains, but their Pre- 


tenſions are diſregarded by thoſe” who are ſkilFd in 
Antiquity, the Place where he died being not cer- 


from a Fit of Sickneſs to dedi- | them; as appears from Tibullus, 
cate a Picture to the Deity whom Lib. I. Eleg. 3 
they fancied to have relieved 5 


Nunc, Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi ; nam poſſe mederi 
Pita docet temtlis multa tabella tuis. | 


Now, Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd Suppliant heal; 
For votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skull. 


Mr. Aliſin tells us of a worth five Pounds, and is ſet by | 


Stone in this Hall, ſuperſcrib'd the Bailiffs thrice with his bare 
Lapis Vituperii, which deſerves Battocks on this Stone in a full 


to be mention'd on account of Hall, he clears himſelf of any 
the ſingular Uſe to which it is farther Proſecution from his Cre- 


appropriated. He fays, that if ditors. 
any Debtor ſwears himſelf not 


tainly 


— 
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tainly known. Another Monument worth our Ob- 

ſervation is that of the Marchioneſs of Obixzi, whoſe 
Story is ſo remarkable, that I cannot forbear relating 
it. A Gentleman of Padua, who had entertain'd an 
_ unlawful Paſſion for this Lady, found means, in the 
Abſence of the Marquis her Huſband, to get into 
her Chamber when ſhe was in Bed with her only Son, 
a Child about five Years of Age; but not being able 
by Threats or Promiſes to prevail with her to com- 
ply with his wicked Deſires, enraged at fo virtuous a 
Reſiſtance, he ſtabb'd her to the Heart. The Child 
was afterwards found in another Chamber, whither it 
is ſuppoſed the Murderer convey*'d him before he com- 
mitted the execrable Villainy. The Gentleman, who 
was known to have had a ſtrong Inclination for the 
Lady, was ſoon apprehended on Suſpicion of being 
the Author of this ſhocking Tragedy ; which was 
confirm'd by one of his Sleeve-Buttons being found 
in the Bed, and the Child's affirming he had been in 
the Room with his Mother. However, though he 
was put to the Torture, he conſtantly denied the 
Fact; and after fifteen Years Impriſonment obtain'd 
his Liberty: But he did not enjoy it long, before the 
young Marquis took Vengeance of the Criminal by 
ſhooting him through the Head, and then went into 
the Emperor's Service. _  : FI 5 

Tukkk is a Manufacture of Cloth at Padua, which 
formerly brought in a great Revenue to the State, 
but is not very conſiderable at preſent; the Engliſh 
having found means to ſupply the City of Venice it- 
ſelf with that Commodity, which is very much worn 
by the Nobility, notwithſtanding the wearing of fo- 
reign Cloth is expreſsly prohibited by the Laws of 
the Republick. Padua is alſo famous for its Silks, 
the Country to the Weſt of it being full of white 
Mulberry-Trees, whoſe Leaves furniſh Food for great 
Numbers of Silk-Worms, and whoſe Fruit is con- 
ſum'd by their Swine and Poultry. Their Corn, Wine, 


E and 
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and Oil, as well as their Air and Water, are eſteem'd 
as good as any in taly.----The Government of the 
City is adminiſter'd by a Podeſta and Capitaneo, the 
former whereof has the Civil, the other the Military 
Power. It 1s the See of a Biſhop, Suffragan to the 
Patriarch of /quileia. 

From Padua we went down the River Brent in the 
common Ferry, which brought us to Yenice in about 
nine Hours Time. On each Side the River we ſaw 
the Palaces of the Venetian Noblemen, to which they 
xetire in the Summer-Months, and indulge themſelves 
in Luxury and Debauchery. About five Miles from 
the Mouth of the Brent, amongſt a great many Shal- 
lows call'd Lagunes, ſtands the City of Venice, which, 
as we approach it, affords us a delightful and amazing 
Proſpect. Theſe Lagunes are ſuppoſed to have been 
originally marſhy Grounds, which the Sea encroach'd 
upon, leaving here and there ſome little Iſlands unco- 
verd, at firſt the Reſort and Habitation of Fiſher- 
men: But when Taly was over-run, by the barbarous 
Nations from the North, ſeveral conſiderable Fami- 
lies, obſerving the advantagious Situation of ' theſe 
Iſlands, fled hither with their Effects from Padua, A. 
guileia, and other Places on the Continent, and laid 
the Foundation of this famous City. If any 
Town in Europe may be deem'd impregnable, it is 
Venice: For on the Side towards the Adriatic there 
are not more than two or three Paſſages by which the 
Citycan be approach'd, and theſe ſo difficult to hit, that 

ey are pointed out by Buoys, Stakes, and other Sea- 
Marks, which they would not fail to remove on the 
Appearance of an Enemy: And on the Side of the 
Terra Firma, from whence it is at leaſt four Miles 
diſtant, the Shallows are never frozen hard enough to 
bring over a Land-Army ; lo that they are under no 
pprehenſions from that Quarter. Beſides, they might 
fall fortify the little Ilands which command the 
Entrance from the Aariatic, fo as to bid Defiance to 
any 


| | ; 
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any naval Force whatever ; and have this farther Ad- 
vantage, that they always keep a Number of Galleys 
and Men of War ready to put to Sea on a very ſhort 
Warning. Nay, let us ſuppoſe them block'd up both 
by Sea and Land, they would not be eaſily ſtarv'd, 
when Shoals of Fiſh may be taken up in the midſt of 
their Streets. The Advantage of Strength which 
their Situation gives them, the Venetians are at great 
Pains and Expence to preſerve; for the Heaps of 
Mud and Sand thrown up by the Sea, or brought 
down the Rivers from the Continent, would ſoon 
choak up the Channels that run between the Shal- 
lows, if they were not continually buſted in keeping 
them free and open by Mills and other Engines con- 
trived for that Purpoſe.----But to proceed to the De- 
uma of METRE... -..- | 
Tut received Opinion, that Venice ſtands on ſex 
venty-two Iſlands, falls far ſhort of the Truth; for if 
every Part of the Town, that is ſeparated from the 
reſt by Canals, is to be eſteem'd an Iſland, their pre- 
ſent Number will amount to two hundred at a mo- 
derate Computation. The Town is of an irregular 
Figure, eight or nine Miles in Circumference, if we 
take in all the Inlets and Windings, but not above 
five or ſix if we leave them out. It is divided into 
two Parts by the Grand Canal, that runs from one 
End of it to the other, almoſt in the Form of the 
Letter S; over the Middle of which lies the princi- 
pal Bridge call'd the Rialto, conſiſting of a ſingle 
Arch *, and that a flat or low one, reckon'd a Maſter- - 
2557 of Art, being built in the Year 1591, on the 
eſign of the celebrated Michael! Angelo. The Span 


* The moſt remarkable Bridge long and five hundred high, 
of this Kind is in China, built whence it is call'd the Fling 
over a River from one Moun- Bridge; a Figure of which ma 
tain to another, conſiſting of a be ſeen in the Philoſophical 
fingle Arch four hundred Cubits Tranſa#iors. 
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of the Arch is ninety-eight Foot and a half, and its 
Height above the Water only twenty-three. It is 
compoſed of large ſquare Stones, being a coarſe Sort 
of Marble, and has Rails on each Side, with two 
Rows of Shops in the Middle. The different Divi- 
fions of the City, form'd by the numerous Canals, 
have a Communication with each other by four or 
five hundred Bridges, all of a fingle Arch, and with- 
' out any Fence on either Side, which makes the Paſ- 
fage of them very unſafe, eſpecially for thoſe who ex- 
ceed the Bounds of Sobriety. The Streets that have 
no Canals in them are narrow and crooked, fa 
that a Stranger has great Difficulty to find his Way 
by Land from one Part of the Town to another: But 
this Inconventence -is remedied by the vaſt Number 
of Gondola s, or Boats, that ply upon the Canals to 
carry Paſſengers from Place to Place, in the Middle 
of which they fit under a "Covering, which fhelters 
them from the Rain or Sun. Theſe Gondola's are 
long and narrow, terminating at each End in a ſharp 
Point raiſed conſiderably higher than the Sides of the 
Veſſel. They are managed with ſurprizing Dexteri- 
ty by two Gondoliers, who have each of them one 
Oar, and row ſtanding, with their Faces the ſame 
Way they go; the Man at the Head reſting his Oar 
on the Left Side of the Gondola, and the other at 
the Stern on the Right. All the Gondola's are paint- 
ed black, and the Covering over the Paſſengers is of 
black Cloth, by Order of the Government; but we 
muſt except thoſe of Ambaſſadors, and ſome few 
Perſons of Diſtinction, who are allow'd to paint them 
in what manner they pleaſe, and to adorn them with 
carv'd Work and Gilding. The Nobility and Peo- 
ple of Faſhion have uſually two or three Gondola's 
of their own; each of which, with two Rowers, is 
. eſteem'd as magnificent at Venice, as a Coach and Six, 
with a ſuitable Equipage, in another Country. The 
Convenience of theſe Canals alſo renders the * 
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of Goods from one Place to another extremely — 


and eaſy; and as there are no Horſes, Carts, or 

much as a Chair paſſing through the Streets, they are 
kept very neat, and the Pavement in good Repair, 
which is generally of Brick or Freeſtone. 8 


TraveLLERs commonly begin their Survey of . 


nice with the Square of St. Mark, which is look'd 
upon as the Glory of the City, both for its Extent 
and the Magnificence of its Buildings. One Part of 
it is near three hundred Paces in Length, and above 
a hundred in Breadth; from whence runs another 
Part, or. rather a different Square, call'd the Broglio, 
which extends as far as the Sea, but is not ſo large 
as the former. In this the Nobility and Senators meet 
every Day, to talk about publick Affairs, and carry 
on their Intrigues, before they aſſemble in their re- 
ſpective Councils; nobody of an inferior Rank being 

rmitted to walk amongſt them. Theſe Piazza's al- 
o ſerve as an Exchange, where the Merchants meet 
and tranſact their Buſineſs. PO | mY 

Tux greateſt Ornament of this noble Square is the 
Church of St. Mark, which is properly the Doge's 
Chapel. It is built after the Grecian Manner, almoſt 


ſquare, and cover'd with ſeveral Domes or Cupola's; 


but it is neither lofty nor luminous. The whole is 
ſupported by thirty-ſix Marble-Pillars, and the Fron- 


tiſpiece adorn'd with Columns of Porphyry and Jaſ- 


per. On a Platform over the grand Portico are placed 
four brazen Horſes, of admirable Workmanthip, 
brought from Conſtantinople when the Venetians were 


poſſeſs*'d of that City, whither they had firſt been 


carried from Rome by Conſtan ine. Heretofore they 
were gilt all over, but Length of Time has almoſt 
deprived them of that precious Ornament. The vaſt 
Quantity of Moſaic Work, with which the Roof and 
Pavement of this Church is adorn'd, is very much 
admir'd, having laſted near ſeven hundred Years with- 

out any Diminution of its Beauty. The Treaſury of 
| St, Mark 
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St. Mark we had not an Opportunity of ſeeing, which 
3s never open'd. but in the Preſence of one of the 
Procurators, who have the Care of every thing be- 
longing to this Church. In one Part of it (as we 
were inform*d) they have abundance of precious Re- 
licks, as Pieces of the Croſs, ſome of our Saviour's 
Blood, the Hair and Milk of the Virgin, and the ori- 
ginal Manuſcript of St. Mark's Goſpel written by 
himſelf. Another Room contains abundance. of real 
Treaſure, - conſiſting of the rich yore brought from 
Conſtantinople ; as, the Crowns of Candia and Cyprus 
ſet thick with precious Stones; the Doge's Crown or 
Cap adorn'd with Jewels and Pearls of Aa prodigious 
Value; Veſſels of Agate, Cryſtal, and entire Eme- 
ralds ; a Mitre with a great Carbuncle on the Top of 
it, which belong d to the Emperor Conſtantine; with 
fix large Rubies, the biggeſt whereof is ſaid to weigh 
fix Ounces: In ſhort, every Part of it ſhines with 
Gold, Pearls, and Diamonds; fo that no Church in 
Italy can boaſt of ſuch immenſe Riches, except that 
of Our Lady of Loretto.---The Tower or Steeple of 
St. Mark is worthy. a Traveller's Attention. It is a 
Brick Building, about - twenty-five Foot ſquare, and 
ſtands by itſelf, ſeparate from the Church. We aſcend 
it inſenſibly by a winding Paſſage without Steps, and 
it is of ſuch a vaſt Height, that it gives us a delight- 
ful Proſpect of the whole City, the neighbouring 
Iſlands, and the Terra Firma. On the Top of it is 
a Brazen Figure of an Angel, about three Fathom 
high, with his Wings extended, and his Hand point- 
ing to the Corner from Whence the Wind proceeds. 
It was built in the twelfth Century by the Doge Do- 
mingo Moroſini, to ſerve as a Watch- Tower to Ships 
at Sea; and that it might be ſeen at a great Diſtance, 

he cauſed the Angel on the Top of it to be gilt; 
but moſt of the Gold is worn off by Time, BA unt- 
verſ; al * | 
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Nxxr to St. Mark's Church is the Doge's Palace, 
a vaſt ſquare Structure, with a magnificent Front, 
beautified with a Multitude of Marble Pillars of dif- 
| ferent Orders. The other three Sides are not an- 
ſwerable to this in the Beauty of the Architecture or 


Ornaments ; but upon the whole it muſt be allow'd 
to be one of the fineſt Palaces in Europe, having no- 


ble Apartments for the Accommodation of the Doge, 


and the ſeveral Councils that aſſemble here to tranſact 
the publick Buſineſs. In the Chamber of the College 
the famous Paul Veroneſe has painted Jupiter darting 
his Thunder, which is reckon'd an admirable Per- 
formance. In another Room we ſee a Deſcription of 
all the Cities the Venetians poſſeſs on the Continent, 
and fine Statues of ſeveral Emperors. But the Great 
Council-Chamber exceeds all the reſt for its exquiſite 
Paintings, done by Paul Yeroneſe and Tintoret, who 
ſeem here to have exerciſed their utmoſt Skill, The 
principal Pieces are the Battles of the Venetians, the 
Siege of Conſtantinople, the Hiſtory of Pope Alexon- 
der III. treading on the Neck of the Emperor Frede- 
rick Barbaroſſa, and a Repreſentation of Paradiſe ve- 

ry much admired by the niceſt Judges. Pres 
Ox a little Iſland, over-againſt the Square of 
St. Mark, is a Convent of the Benedictines, with a 
Church dedicated to St. George, of excellent Archi- 
tecture, and richly adorn'd; and, what is more ex- 
traordinary at Venice, they have large and beautiful 
Gardens, from whence there is a Proſpect of the Sea 
and the neighbouring Iſlands. In the Refectory of 
this Convent is a Repreſentation of the Lord's Sup- 
pe painted by Paul Veroneſe, one of the moſt cele- 
brated Pieces in the City. 

Tu Church della Salute is a noble and elegant 
Structure, which for the Beauty of its Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Paintings, is eſteem'd equal to any in 
Venice. It is dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and 


Was 
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was built in conſequence of a Vow made by the Se- 
nate when the City was afflicted with a Plague. 
I nap almoſt forgot to mention the Patriarchal 
Church, dedicated to St. Peter di Caſtello, which is a 
large Edifice, chiefly taken notice of for the beautiful 
Simplicity of its Front. The great Altar is rich and 
magnificent, and was erected by the Senate in pur- 
ſuance of a Vow made during a War with the Turks 
in the Year 1649. It is dedicated to St. Lorenzo, 
whoſe fine Marble Tomb ſtands near it, ſupported by 
Angels and Apoſtles. a LE TING 8 
Lux Church of the Jeſuits is allo worth our Obſet- 
vation, on account of its majeſtic Front, the regular 
Diſpoſition of its Ornaments, and the great Quantity 
of antique Marble we meet with in the Choir. This 
conſiſts of a ſpacious Dome ſupported by four large 
Pillars of white Marble, lined with Flower-pieces of 
the antique green. The high Altar is a Pavilion ſuſ- 
tain'd by ten wreath'd Columns of ancient Grecian 
Marble; and the Tabernacle is of Alabaſter, incruſ- 
tated with Lapis Lazuli: The five Steps leading to 
the Altar are of green Marble, ſo artfully intermix'd 
with the old yellow, that they appear like a Piece of 


Perſian Tapeſtry . Jo fine, the Pulpit, and the _ 


ſtrade which ſeparates the Nave from the Choir, are of 
Marble, and every thing perfectly anſwerable to the 
Magnificence of the Fabrick. _ .. 
- Taz Arſenal is reckon'd the greateſt Curioſity in 
Venice, and is celebrated all over Europe, perhaps more 
for what it has been, than what it is at preſent. The 
Cuſtody and Management of it is committed to three 
Noblemen, who relieve one another every Week. He 
whoſe Turn it is to attend muſt viſit the Poſts in the 
Night- time; and the Centinels are obliged to ring a 
Bell every Hour, that the Officer upon Guard may 
know they are not aſleep, or abſent from their Duty. 
Having obtain'd Leave of the Nobleman who had 
the Care of it for the Week, without which no body 

15 
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is permitted to ſee it, we were conducted by a Guide 
to four Rooms fill'd with Arms proper for Marines. 


Here are alſo preſerved the Cuiraſſes | 
guiſh'd themſelves in the Ser- 


rals who have moſt diſtin 


of thoſe Gene- 


vice of their Country; but they are neglected, and co» 
ver'd with Duſt. From hence we were led to the 


Ma 


Cyprus nam'd Cornaro. 


gazine of Anchors, and a Cellar to which the 
Workmen reſort whenever they pleaſe, to 
Thirſt with Wine and Water; for whi 
they are indebted to the Generoſity of a 


ench their 
Donation 
Queen of 


Near this Cellar are the 


Forges, and at a little Diſtance is the Rope-Yard four 


hundred Paces in Len; 


h, over which are Warehouſes 


fill'd with Hemp. We likewiſe ſaw a great Quantity 


of Braſs and Iron Cannon, with Balls, Shells, c. 
The Magazine of Arms for the Foot makes a great , 


Show, but that for the Horſe was burnt down a few 
Years fince by the Careleſſneſs of a Centinel. The 
Dock for building and laying up the Men of War, 
Gallies and Galeaſſes f, is a very agreeable Sight; but 
the fineſt Veſſel of all is the Bucentaur, that firſt 
went out of Port in the Year 1728, which I ſhall 
have an Opportunity of deſcribing hereafter. In this 
Dock they ſhew'd us, with a great deal of Pleaſure, 
the Prows of twelve Turkiſh Galleys taken in the fa- 
mous Sea-fight near Lepanto. This Arſenal, (under 
which Name are comprehended all the Magazines, 
Work-Houſes, Store-houſes, Docks, &c. above men- 


The Cuiraſs is a Piece of 


defenſive Armour, made of an 


Iron-Plate well hammer d, ſerv- 
ing to defend the Body from the 
Neck to the Girdle, both be- 
fore and behind. This Sort of 
Armour is ſtill uſed by ſome of 
the French and German Cavalry. 

I Galeaſſes are „ low- 
built, heavy Vets, ung both 


Sails and Gars. They have a 


Main- maſt, Mizzen-maſt, and 


Bowſprit, Which cannot be tae 


ken down, or lower' d, as they 
are in Galleys. They carry a- 


bout twenty Guns, ſeveral or 


which are placed in the Head 
and Stern. The Yenetians are 
now the only People who have 
Galeaſſes; but the French uſed 
them formerly. 3 


tion d) 
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tion'd) takes up an Iſland near three Miles in Circum- 


ference. 3 | | 
| Hao ſaid ſo much of the publick Buildings of 
1 Venice, let us make a few Obſervations on the private 
| ones. The City in general is well built; but the 
"Houſes round the Square of St. Mark, inhabited 
chiefly by the Procurators, are uniform ſtately Fa- 
bricks, having large Marble Portico's adorn'd with 
Baſs-Reliefs, The Palaces of the Nobility are very 
numerous, and make. a fine Appearance, eſpecially 
"thoſe upon the grand Canal, belonging to the Families 
of Moro/ini, Grimani, Loredano, Cornaro, &c. which 
are magnificent lofty Structures, the Fronts of Mar- 
ble or hewn Stone, and adorn'd with. Pillars of the 
ſeveral Orders. But. notwithſtanding the outſide 
Beauty of the Venetian Palaces, we cannot boaſt of 
their Contrivance within ; for they conſiſt of a large 
Salon or Hall that runs along the Body of the Build- 
ing, one Stair-Caſe, and Chambers on the Right and 
Left; without Cloſets, Back-Stairs, and ſeveral other 
things that render Apartments convenient. They have 
little Court-Yards, and leſs Gardens; and are generally 
fo much alike, that he who has ſeen one Palace ma 
fave himſelf the Trouble of viewing the reſt. The 
Flooring 1s a Kind of red: Plaiſter, which, being 
rubb'd with Oil, appears beautifully ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. The common Hangings of the Rooms are of 
gilt Leather, which upon extraordinary Occaſions they 
cover with Tapeſtry. Their Furniture cannot be call'd 
rich, if we except the Pictures; but of theſe they 
have greater Plenty than any other City in Europe, 
done by the beſt Maſters, ſuch as Titian, Paul 
Veroneſe, and Tintoret, the laſt of whom is more 
eſteem'd at Venice than in other Parts of [taly. Se- 
veral fine Pieces of his are to be ſeen, in the Scuola 
St. Rocco, or School of St. Roch, where the Fraternities 
of that Saint aſſemble ; particularly a Picture of the 
| : | | Amnnunciation, 
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Annunciation, which is reckon'd invaluable, on ac- 
count of the lively Expreſſions of Surprize, Admira- 
tion, and Joy that appear in the Virgin's Face on 
the happy Occaſion. 5 | 

Lr us now confider the Riſe and Conſtitution of 
this famous Republick, which the Venetians boaſt has 
laſted upwards of thirteen hundred Years ; but it ap- 
pears from Hiſtory, that their State, during that 
Time, has undergone various Changes and Revolu- 
tions. The Iflands on which Venice ſtands, as well as 
the others in its Neighbourhood, were anciently in- 
habited by Fiſhermen and other poor People, and 
were then ſubject to the Paduans, from whom they 
received a Governor. But about the Year 420, when 
the Goths and other Barbarians over-ran [taly, ravag- 
ing and deſtroying all before them, the Inhabitants of 
the neighbouring Country (as has been intimated al- 
ready) retired to theſe Iſlands with their Effects, and 
laid the Foundation of the City of Venice. Between 
thirty and forty: Years after this, {ſtill greater Num- 
bers, to avoid the Fury of the victorious Attila King 
of the Huns, fled hither from Aquileia, Padua, Vi- 
cenza, Verona, Mantua, Milan, and even Rome it- 
ſelf ; ſome of the nobleſt and moſt powerful Citizens 
leaving it on this Occaſion. The Venetians (for ſo we 
may now call them) finding their Numbers and Wealth 
increaſe, a Deputy or Repreſentative from every Iſland 
was elected, in whom the legiſlative Power was lodged. 
But this Form of Government did not laſt long, be- 
fore ſome wealthy and popular Man obtain'd the ſo- 
vereign Power under the Title of Duke or Doge, mak- 
ing the Repreſentatives of the People only his Coun- 
cil, and following or rejecting their Advice as it ſuit- 
ed his own Inclination. Thus they continued abſo- 
lute for a conſiderable Time, till by Degrees the 
Doges loſt their Prerogatives, and the Sovereignty be- 
came veſted in the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens; the Doge 
retaining no more. than the Shadow of his ancient Au- 
BI | 1 thority. 
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thority. About the Year 1290, the Great Council, 
which at that Time conſiſted of all the principal Citi- 
zens, paſs d an Act for reducing their Number, and 
limiting the ſovereign Power to certain Families and 
their Male Iſſue, who, at the Age of twenty-five, on 
Proof of their Legitimacy, ſhould be admitted as 
Members of that Aſſembly. This Body of Men have 
long enjoy'd the Title of Noble Venetians, and look 
upon themſelves as equal in Dignity to an Italian 
Prince, or an Elector of the Empire ; which is proba- 
bly the Reaſon why they ſeldom travel into foreign 
Countries, where they are ſenſible they would undergo 
the Mortification of being treated only as private 
Gentlemen. As the whole Lives of the Nobility are 
ſpent in Intrigues of State, they are obſerv'd to make 
very able Miniſters, and diſcharge themſelves with 
great Dexterity in ſuch Embaſſies and Treaties as they 
are employ'd in by the Republick. Though there is, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, but one Order of Nobles at Venice, 
yet they value themſelves more or leſs according to 
the Antiquity of their Families. They are generally 
divided into four Claſſes, the firſt of which compre- 
hends only twenty-four very ancient Families; and even 
among theſe there are twelve that are thought ſuperior 
to the reſt. The ſecond includes the Deſcendants of 
all thoſe who were regiſter'd in 1290, and deſtin'd to 
| govern the State, which from that Time may be 
term'd an Ariſtocracy. The third conſiſts of ſuch as 
have purchas'd their Nobility : And the fourth of ſuch 
as have been created Nobles on account of their Me- 
Tit, and the Services they have done their Country. 
— But the moſt honourable among the Nobility are 
the Procurators of St. Mark, who are appointed by 
the Great Council, and are Guardians and Adminiſtra- 
tors of the Revenues, Legacies, and Treaſure of the 
Church dedicated to that Evangeliſt, | having very 
handſome annual Penſions. Out of theſe the Doge 
and his Couneil of Ten are generally choſen, 5 
2 1 . 7 Q 
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To come to a more particular Deſcription of their 
preſent Government, it conſiſts of; 1. The Doge, or 
Puke ; 2. The Great Goüncil; 3. The Council of 
Ten, or Seigniory; 4. The Senate, or Council of 
Pregadi; 5. The Council of the Savi, or Sages ;z and, 
6. The Council call'd the College. 4 | 
Tux Dage repreſents a Monarch in his Habit and 
State, but 1s in reality little more than the chief Slave 
of the Republick. He has the Luſtre to be at the 
Head of the Senate and the Nobles in all the Aſſem- 
blies and Ceremonies z but as to his Authority, if he 
may be ſaid to have any, it is extremely bounded; 
He is cloath'd with 4 purple Robe, and wears a Cap 
in the Form of a Mitre, which he never takes off but 
at the Elevation of the Hoſt, or when he is viſited by 
a Prince of Royal Extraction. All Subjects appear in 
his Preſence bare-headed and ſtanding, but he riſes up 
to none. The Money is ſtruck in his Name, but not wit 
his Stamp or Arms; and all publick Letters and Inſtru- 
ments of State run in his Name, but a Secretary fi 
them, and ſeals them with the Arms of the Republic. 
The Letters of foreign Princes are directed to him, 
but he delivers them to the Council without breaking 
them open. He alſo gives Audience to Ambaſſadors, 
but delivers no other Anſwer than what is agreed on 
by the Senate. When the Doge is elected, all his 
Relations are obliged to quit the Poſts they enjoy, 
though they continue Members of the Great Council. 
He is as ſubject to the Laws as any Perſon in a private 
Station, and has not ſo much as the Power of going 
out of the City without Leave of the Council; and 
as ſoon as he ſets Foot upon the Continent, his Au- 
thority ceaſes, and he is only conſider'd as another 
Nobleman. He has a double Voice in the Great 
Council, the Diſpoſal of ſome ſmall Offices belonging 
to the Palace, and the Nomination of the Primicerio 
or Dean) and Canons of St. Mark. Once a Week 
e viſits the Tribunals, and if he finds the Magiſtrates 
neglect their Duty, he ſummons them before the Col- 
_ You. I. R lege. 
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lege. He is ſtil'd The moſt Serene Doge, and His Sere- 
nity, which Title the Venetians think more honourable 
than that of Highneſs. He continues in his Office 
during Life, unleſs he be found guilty of ſome Offence 
againſt the State, or be Horny in capable of diſcharg- 
ing his Truſt by great Agc, Loſs of Senſes, or dee 
Misfortune. The Way of electing the Doge in the 
Great Council is by balloting, the Method being ſo 
well contrived as to prevent all Intrigues and Partiali- 
ty among the Electors: And in the ſame Manner they 
chuſe their Admirals, Governors of Towns and Pro- 
5 and other Officers of State. | 

THrt Great Council, in which the Doge preſides, 
conſiſts uſually of five or ſix hundred Nobles, though 
there are near fifteen hundred who have Voices in that 
Aſſembly ; but moſt of them are abſent on their re- 

ective Governments, or at their Country-Seats on the 

pontinent, This Council has a Power of afſenting 
to or rejecting, but none of altering, any Law pro- 
poſed to them by the Senate. T hey eleck the Doge, 
and moſt of the great Officers of State out of their 
own Number. They uſually meet in the great Hall 
of the Palace of St. Mark; and while they are fitting 

the Gates of the Palace are kept ſhut, and Guards 
placed at all the Avenues. It is to be obſerv'd, that 
the Doge's Preſence is not abſolutely neceſſary to this 
Council, it being ſometimes held without him. 

Tus Seigniory is compoſed of the Doge, ſix Mem- 
bers choſen by the Great Council, and the three chief 
| Judges of their principal Courts of Judicature ; mak- 
ing ten in all, from whence they are commonly call'd 
the Council of Ten. Every three Months they elecrt 
three of their own Number, who from the Nature of 
their Power may juſtly be calPd Inqui/tors, of State. 
Their Authority with reſpect to Offenders againſt the 
Government is ſo unlimited, that it extends not only 
to the chief of the Nobility, but to the Doge himſelt, 
whom they can reprimand, ſearch his Papers, make 
his Proceſs, and at laſt + him to Death, without 
2 | being 
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being obliged to give any Account of their Proceed- 
ings, except to the Members of their own Council. 
They encourage Spies and Informers, upon whoſe 
Depoſitions they impriſon, and even W capitally 
againſt ſuſpected Perſons, without ſuffering them to 
offer any thing in Vindication of their Innocence: A 
Practice directly contrary to all the Rules of Juſtice, 
and which, in my Opinion, very much diminiſhes the 
boaſted Liberty of the Venetians. However, as this Court 
' has fruſtrated ſame Conſpiracies and Attempts againſt 
the State, and keeps all its Subjects, eſpecially the 
Nobility, in continual Awe, their Politicians eſteem it 
as the Baſis of their Government, and think it cannot 
be aboliſh*dwithout entirely overthrowing their Conſti- 
tution*. It is chiefly for fear of being accuſed of 
Deſigns againſt the State, either by ſome malicious 
Enemy, or the Spies of theſe Inquiſitors, that the 
Venetian Noblemen avoid converſing familiarly with 
Foreigners, Ambaſſadors eſpecially, or even with oi & 
another; for it is deem'd a Crime to make publick 
Affairs the Subject of their Diſcourſe, unleſs when 
they are aſſembled in the Brogho. 2 
Tux Senate, or Pregadi, conſiſts of a hundred ar d 
twenty Members choſen annually out of the Great 
Council by Balloting; and are aſſiſted by other Coun- 


* It is really ſurpriſing to find 
Biſhop Burnet, who undoubted- 
ly would be thought a great Ad- 
vocate for Liberty, ſpending 
two or three Pages in Praiſe of 
this State-Inquifition. He ſays 
the unlimited Power of the Inqui- 
fitors is the chief Security of the 
Republick ; bur it is difficult to 
conceive how the whole Body 
can be ſafe, whilſt every Indivi- 
dual is in danger from ſuch an 
arbitrary Council. And though 


de thinks the long Preſervation 


of the Venetian State is owing to 
the Dread of /% effeual a Re- 
fraint; yet it is generally al- 
lowed, that the ſureſt Founda- 
tion of any Government is not 
the Fear, but the Love of its 
Subjects. However, he is ſo 
unaccountably fond of tuis Ye; 
as he himſelf calls it, that he 
ſays, Whenever the Nobility 
grows weary of it, and throws it 
off, one may reckon the Glory and 
Proſperity of Venice at an End. 

R 2 ſellors, 
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ſellors, Magiſtrates, and Officers, who have not a 
Right of Voting, but only of propoſing Matters to be 
debated. All Laws, after having ook the Delibe- 
ration of the Senate, are carried to the Great Council, 
who are obliged to give them their laſt Sanction, or 
elſe reject them, without making any Alteration. 
They appoint Ambaſſadors, tnake Peace arid War, 
form Leagues and Alliances, nominate Commanders 
by Sea and Land, and all the conſiderable Officers of 
the Army. The Reſolutions of this Aſſembly are car- 
| ried with ſo much Secrecy, that they are ſeldom 
known till they are put in Execution. © 
Tux Council of the Savi, or Sages, is compoſed of 
ſixteen Perſons; fix whereof are call'd Grand Sages, 
who have the Care of ſeveral Sea-Affairs, as well as 
thoſe of the Terra Firma; five others, who conſult 
and debate only of Matters relating to the Continent; 
and five more, who confine themſelves to the Conſi- 
deration of maritime Affairs alone. 
Tux College conſiſts of the Seigniory and Savi in 
Conjunction, who then make twenty-ſix in Number, 
the Doge included. They meet every Morning ſe- 
rately in their reſpective Council- Chambers; where 
ving ſpent ſome Time in the Buſineſs appropriated 
to each, the Savi join the Seigniory, and both together 
form the Council of which we are ſpeaking; whoſe 
Tranſactions are always carried to the Senate for their 
Approbation. Hence it appears, that all Laws and 
Affairs of State are firſt debated be the Savi and Seig- 
niory diſtinctly, then by thoſe two Councils united, and 
afterwards by the Senate, who after having conſider'd 
and alter'd them as they think proper, lay them be- 
fore the Great Council, by whom they are finally af- 
firm'd or rejected, as we have already obſerv'd. 
_ From this Account we find that the Government 
is wholly lodg'd in the Hands of the Nobles of Te- 
nice; but it is proper to take notice that there is an- 
dcther Kind of Nobility in the Republich's Territories 1 
e 
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the Continent. divided into ſeveral Orders, as Counts, 
Marquiſſes, c. who are not at all eſteem'd by the 
haughty Yenetians. Theſe are the Deſcendants of ſuch 
Noblemen as were created by foreign Princes before 
the Republick made a Conqueſt of thoſe Provinces, 
who have now loft their Privileges, and enjoy nothing 
but the bare Titles of their Anceſtors. So far are 
theſe from having any Share of Power or Authority in 
the State, that the Yenetians endeavour to humble and 
diſtreſs them by all imaginable Methods. They ereate 
other Noblemen with the fame Titles, are perpetual- 
ly encouraging and fomenting their private Quarrels, 
and taking every Opportunity of confiſcating their 
Eſtates, in order to render them incapable of revolt- 
ing, or carrying on any Deſigns againſt the Govern- 
ment. And now] am upon this Subject, I cannot but 
obſerve, that though the Venetian Conſtitution is fo 
much extoll'd, and their Senate repreſented as one of 
the wiſeſt Councils in the World, yet great Part of 
their Politicks is founded upon wicked, or at leaſt 
diſhonourable Maxims“. 
Tux Eccleſiaſtical Government in the Territories 
of this Republick is divided between the Patriarchs of 
Aquileia and Venice, the latter of which is always a no- 
ble Venetian, nominated by the State, and confirm'd 
by the Pope; and has a limited Juriſdiction over the 
Archbiſhops of Candia and Corfu, and three or four 
Biſhops. He has very little Authority, the Republic 


The chief of theſe Maxims 
are enumerated by Mr. Addiſon, 
* The Preſervation of the Re- 
“ publick, ſays he, is that to 
* which all other Conſidera- 
tions ſubmit : To encourage 
*© Idleneſs and Luxury in the 
* Nobility, to cheriſh Igno- 
* rance and Licentiguſnei in 
** the Clergy, to keep alive a 


* cantinual Faction in the com- 


\ 


4 mon People, to connive at the 
c Viciouſneſs and Debauchery - 
of Conyents, to breed Diſ- 
« ſenſions among the Nobles 
t of the Terra Firma, to treat 
«© a brave. Man with Scorn and 
«« Infamy ; in ſhort, to ſtick at 
« nothing for the — Inte- 
« reſt, are repreſented as the 
* refined Parts of the Veneti 

« Wiſdom.” | 
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of Venice being ſupreme in all Cauſes, and over all 
Perſons Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, throughout their Do- 
minions. The Pope is look d upon at Venice as little 
more than a Temporal Prince; and the Patriarch, 
though he is call'd the ſecond Perſon in the State, is 
not much better than a Cypher with reſpect to his 
Power. The Patriarch of Aguileia, who is the eldeſt 
2 two, and has a more extenſive Juriſdiction, 
eems ſomething, leſs dependent on the State, and bet- 


ter ſupported in his ſpiritual Authority by the Roman 


Pontiff. The Primicerio, or Dean of St. Mark, who 
is always a noble Venetian, is independent of the Pa- 
triarch of Venice, and enjoys epiſcopal Privileges. 
Tukxx is a Court of Inquilition at Venice, conſiſt- 
ing of the Nuntio, the Patriarch, the Father Inquiſi- 
tor, and two Deputies of the Senate, without whoſe 
Preſence no Citation can be made, no Witneſſes exa- 
mined, no Sentence paſs'd, or any Proceedings carried 
on: So that by this Means their Power is not only ve- 
05 much reſtrain'd, but they are render'd as abſolutely 
ubject to the Senate as any other Tribunal. Hence 
it is, that few Perſons ſuffer by the Venetian Inquiſi- 


tion, which has little more than the Shadow of Au- 


thority: For Greeks, Armenians, and Jews are tolera- 
ted at Venice; and Proteſtants are not moleſted, the 
Republick being ſenſible that ſuch a Connivance tends 
greatly to the Increaſe of her Trade and Riches. 
Ix the Venetian Clergy have a ſmall Share of Power 
in the Government of the Church, they have none 
at all in that of the State, being excluded from all 
Councils and publick Offices. When a Nobleman 
goes into Orders, he thereby loſes his Right of voting 
in the Great Council; and if any of them are promot- 
ed to be Cardinals, during their Life-time the whole, 
Family is likewiſe deprived of that Privilege, and 
are incapable of all Employments. So jealous are the 
Venetians of the Power of Churchmen. 


Tus 
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Tax Clergy of Venice, both Regular and Secular, are 
for the moſt part illiterate, and of a licentious Conver- 
ſation. The Pariſh-Prieſts are elected by the Pariſhio- 
ners, who are generally influenced by the Nobility. un 
their Choice. On theſe Occaſions the Candidates ſel- 
dom fail to rip up one another's Characters, and ex- 
poſe their ſeveral Vices, with the greateſt Heat, and 
the moſt ſcurrilous Language imaginable. The ſcan- 
dalous Lives of the Monks are notorious; and during 
the Carnival they wear Maſks, ſing upon Stages, and, 
fall into many other Practices unbecoming their, Pro- 
feſſion. The Reputation of the Venetian Nuns is not 
much better than that of the Clergy; many of them 
being the Daughters of the Nobility, who diſpoſe of 
them in this Manner to fave the Charges of keeping; 
them at home, or to prevent their marrying diſho- 
nourably. Theſe Nuns, valuing, themſelves on their 
noble Birth, will not ſubmit to the ſtrict, Rules of the 
Religious Houſes, but take Liberties inconſiſtent with. 
the Deſign of a devout Retirement. They wear no 
Veils, ave their Necks and Breaſts uncover'd, receive 
the Addreſſes of Suitors at the Grates of their Par- 
lou:s, and even go out of their Bounds ſometimes to 

meet them, if we may give Credit to common Re- 
port. bs 

Ap TER this Account of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs of Venice, it is natural to make ſome Obſerva- 
tions on their Military Government, their. Forces, 
Revenues, and Intereſts, and to conſider their Trade 
and Man ee A Notye V, enctian is always Geng- 


» Biſhop Burnet tells us, that 


about four Years before he was 
at Venice, the Patriarch intended 


to reform ' the Abuſes that had 


crept into the Nunneries ; but 
that the Nuns of St. Laurence, 
with whom he began, told him 
plainly, they were noble Vene- 


Hereupon he attempted to ſhut 


ing to ſet Fire to it; upon which 


cles, 4 would not ſubzeck 
themſelves to his Regulations. 


up their Houſe, which ſo pro- 
vok'd them, that they were go- 


the Senate interpoſed, and or- 
der'd the Patriarch to defiſt. 
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raliſimo at Sea in Time of War, who has the Com- 
mand not only of their Fleet, but of all their Iſlands, 
Ports, and maritime Fortreſſes. But even in Time of 
Peace, they have conſtantly a Provęditor General of 
tbe Sea, whom they change every two Years. He 
commands the Fleet when there's no Generaliſſimo, 
and has the Management of the Money for paying the 
Seamen, for which he is accountable to the Senate. 
During his Office he is aſſiſted by two Noblemen, 
call'd Commiſſaries of the Fleet, without whoſe Con- 
currence he undertakes no Enterprize. There is alſo 
a General of the Gulph, who commands the Galeaſſes 
and Galleys to defend the Entrance of it, to keep it 
free from Pirates, and to prevent the Running of 
Goods. The Venetians commonly chuſe a foreign 
General for the Land-Service : but his Power is very 
ſmall, being attended by two Senators, who direct his 
Conduct upon every Occaſion, The inferior Generals 
and Officers are alſo moſt of them Foreigners; for 
the Nobility of Venice are fo much immerſed in Luxu- 
ry and Pleaſures, that they have no military Courage, 
nor ſcarce the Ambition of being thought brave re- 
maining amongſt them: Nay, they look upon it as a 
great Piece of Folly to go and hazard their Lives, be 
the Cauſe ever ſo glorious, when for a little Money 
they. can hire Strangers to fight their Battles. - 
Tnz Land-Forces of the Republick in Time of 
Peace are very inconfiderable, moſt of them being 
kept at Corfu, the Preſervation of which is of the ut- 
moſt Conſequence for the Defence of the Adriatic. In 
Caſe of Neceſſity they hire Swiſs, Sclavonians, or any 
| other foreign Troops, rather than put Arms into the 
Hands of their own Subjects, of whoſe Fidelity they 
are always diffident. Of late Years the Power of the 
Venetiaps has very much decay'd : The Turks have ta- 
ken the Morea from them, they have little left in the 
Levant, their Towns on the Terra Firma are weakly 
garrifon'd, and the Fortifications in a ruinous Condi- 
| tion. 
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tion. The Strength of the Republick conſiſts chiefly 
in its naval Force; for they pretend to be able, upon 
a preſſing Exigency, to equip thirty Men of War, 
ninety or a hundred Galleys, and ten Galeaſſes; but 
how they could man fo large a Fleet is beyond my 
Comprehenſion. The publick Revenues of this State 
are computed to amount to about a Million and a half 
Seer . » * 
Tu Powers, of which the Venetians are moſt jea- 
lous, are the Emperor and the Turk, by whoſe Domt- 
nions they are in a mannor incloſed, and who are ei- 
ther of them able to cruſh the Republick. It is true, 
the Emperor and the Talian Princes would certainly 
aſſiſt the Venetians if they were attack'd by the Turks, 
ſo as to prevent the common Enemy from getting 
Footing in Italy : And if ever the Emperor ſhould at- 
tempt the Conqueſt of the Venetian Territories, the 
King of France would undoubtedly make a powerful 
Diverſion in their Favour. Thus by the oppoſite 
Views of the two chief Powers of Europe, and the 
common Intereſts of the Halian States, the Republick, 
whoſe Situation ſeems ſo precarious, is ſecur d from 
falling a Prey to her formidable Neighbours*. Upon 
the whole it is the Intereſt of the Venetians to live at 
Peace if poſſible, to apply themſelves to Trade, as the 
true Source of their Riches and Grandeur, and to ob- 
ſerve an exact Neutrality in the Quarrels among the 
Princes of Chriſtendom. — _ 
As to the Trade of Venice, it is as much decay'd as 
its Power, but not ſo inconſiderable as it is often re- 
reſented. Before the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to the 
dies round the Cape of Good Hope, the Yenetians 


The Settlement of Don bliſh a naval Force, they will 
Carlos in the Kingdom of Na- probably diſpute the Sovereign 
ples may in Time make a conſi- ty of the Adriatic with the YVere- 
derable Alteration in the politi- 2727s, and endeavour to deprive 
cal Syſtem of Ttaly. If the them of ſome of their maritime 
Neapolitans be ever able to eſta» Poſſeſſions. 


furniſh'd 
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furniſh'd- the greateſt Part of Europe with the Mer. 
cChandiſe of Aa, from Alexandria and the Ports of 
Turkey; which Commerce they {till carry on, though 
in a lower Degree. The Goods they import from 
Turkey are chiefly taken off their Hands by the Ger- 
mans, and their Neighbours of Lombardy. The Sheep 
of the Paduan affording a good Sort of Wool not 
much inferior to that of England, they formerly manu- 
factur d and. exported great Quantities of Cloth; but 
at preſent. they make little more than ſerves for their 
home Conſumption. The Venetians allo. for a long 
time ſupplied Europe with the beſt Looking Glaſſes, 
Drinking-Glaſſes, c. but within theſe ſixty Years the 
French ang Fg have not only come up to, but 
even ſurpaſſed them in theſe Manufactures; fo that 
this Branch of Trade does not now extend itſelf much 
farther than 7aly. Beſides the Commodities already 
mention'd, the Venetians export raw and wrought Silks 
of various Kinds, Brocades, Gold and Silver Stuffs, 
Velvets, Wine, Oil, Allum, Steel, Iron, Copper, 
Snuff, Soap. Turpentine, Cream of Tartar, and 
many other Articles“. As the Iſland of Zart is ſub- 
ject to the Republick, the Exportation of the little 
dried Grapes call'd Currants, or Corinths, (from their 
being antiently cultivated about the City of Corinth) 
mtg deem'd a conſiderable Branch. of the Venetian 
Commerce. The Engliſh have a Factory at Zant; 
the Dutch two or three Merchants, and the French 
one; for it is remarkable that England conſumes much 
more of this Fruit than France and Holland put to- 
gether. The Commerce of Venice with the Terra Firma 
1s. very much facilitated by the Po, the Adige, the 


n Feure js alſo famous for its ancient Prejudice, though it is 
 Theriaca Andromachi, common - now prepared at Mont pelier, at 
ly. known amongſt us by the Paris, and even at Londen, with 
Name of Venice-Freacle; in fa- equal Advantage. | 
vour of which many retain the _ | | 


Brent, 
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Brent, and other navigable Rivers "which, fall i into- er 
Gulph near that City. 
_ 1 ow ED mentioning in its Proper Place, that we 
arriv'd at Venice towards the End of January, 1732. 
in the; midſt of the Diverſions of the Carnival, ſome 
Account of which cannot fail of being entertaining. 
The Carnival commences from m H Day, and holds 
till Leut, during which Seaſon, as at all other Times 
of Rejoicing, the great Diverſion of the Venetians is 
Maſquerading, who, under a Diſguiſe, break through: 
their natural Gravity, and give unto the Follies and 
Extravagancies of theſe Occaſions.” They now fre- 
quent. Operas, Plays; and Gaming-houſes; ſeem to 
forget their Habits, Cuſtoms, and Laws; lay aſide -/ 
all Marks of Diſtinction, all Care and Buſineſs; and 
give themſelves. up entirely to Pleaſure and Licentiouſs! 
neſs. This Practice of Maſquing gives Riſe to abun- 
dance of Love-Adventures, and affords an Oppor- 
tunity of ſtriking up an Acquaintance and carrying on 
Intrigues with Perſons whom it would be impracticable 
to come at without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch Diſguiſes. 
But theſe Amours are often attended with Broils and 
Quarrels, and perhaps Bloodſhed, from a Spirit of 
Jealouſy and Revenge too prevalent with moſt of the 
ſtaliaus. Nor is this fiery Temper confin'd to the 
Men, but ſometimes breaks out with great Violence 
in the weaker Sex; of which we had an Inſtance 
t'other Day in the Square of St. Mark. Two Women 
maſk d, who were Rivals for the Favours of the ſame 
Gallant, happening to meet, and by ſome means 
knowing one another, they fell out, went to Cuffs, 
tore off each other's Maſk, and at laſt drew Knives 
out of their Pockets, with which they fought ſo fu- 
riouſly, that one of them was left dead on the Spot. 
Tux Venetians eſteem their Operas as one of * 
principal Entertainments of this Seaſon, the Subject 
bb which is generally ſome celebrated Action of the 
ancient Greeks or Romans. But if the Compoſition 
g ä Were 
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were ever 0 excellent, it would ſuffer much by the 


Actors, who are frequently Eunuchs, and incapable of | 


ſupporting the,ſtern Character of a Pompey, a Ceſar, or 
any of the rough Heroes of Antiquity. The Muſick 
indeed, - both vacal and inſtrumental, is the fineſt that 
can be imagined, and is that alone which gives us any 
Satisfaction in an Tralian Opera; for as to the Poetry, 


they are far exceeded in that reſpect by the Operas of | 


France or England, Their Comedies are alſo very in 
different, -and not agreeable to a modeſt Ear, the Poet 
frequently falling into the moſt fikhy double Mean- 
ings to make his Audience merry. 

Axor HER Diverſion of the Capital 5 18 Gaming 

which is commonly in Noblemen's Houſes, where 
there are Tables for that Purpoſe in ten or twelve 
Rooms on a Floor, and ſeldom without abundance of 
Company, who are all maſk*d, and obſerve a 
found Silence. Here we meet with Ladies of Plea- 
ſure, and married Women of Quality, who under the 
Protection of a Maſk are allow*d to enjoy the Enter- 


tainments of the Seaſon, but are generally attended 


either by the Huſband or his Spies, who have a watch. 
ful Eye upon their Behaviour. Beſides theſe Gaming · 
Rooms, there are others where Sweetmeats, . Wine, 
Lemonade, and ſuch Refreſhments may be purchas'd. 
Here it is uſual for Gentlemen to addreſs the Ladies, 
and employ their Wit and Raillery; but they muſt 


take care to keep within the Bounds of Decency, or 


they may draw upon themſelves the Reſentment of the 


Huſbands, who ſeldom put up an Affront of this 


Kind, though perhaps only 1 Imaginary, without pro- 
curing a ſevere Satisfaction. 
Berend are the Entertainments of Perſons of 


The common People divert 4. : 


| eber — 2 with the Rope: dancers, Jugglers, For- 
—— Se. who have Stages in the Square of 
St. Mark, where there is often ſo great a Concourſe of 


Maſqueraders chat 1 It 18 impoſſible to paſs along. 3 6 
5 018 


this Time there are alſo Bull-Baitings, Races of Gon- 
ous to enumerate. But among the ſeveral Shows 


bear deſcribing one, which is remarkable for its Oddi- 


. Rood in this manner to be gazed at for ſome Time, 
the Boy leaps down into the Arms of People appoint- 


ſion, and are preſent at High Maſs. After this the 
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dola's, and a Multitude of other Diverſions, too tedi- 
which attract the Eyes of the Populace, I cannot for- 


ty, and perhaps peculiar to the Venetian. A Number 
of Men, by the Help of Poles laid acroſs each other's 
Shoulders, build themſelves up almoſt as Children do 
Cards, four or five Rows of them ſtanding one above 
another, and leſſening as they advance in Height, till 
at laſt a little Boy forms the Top or Point of the Stru- 
cture. The Difficulty of this Contrivance is to diſtri- 
bute the Weight ſo equally, that each Man ſhall be 
able to bear his Part without ſhrinking or giving way, 
which would overthrow the whole. After they have 


ed to catch him at the Bottom, the reſt follow his 
Example, and ſo the whole Pile falls to pieces “. 

ITE Feſtival of St. Mark is always celebrated at 
Venice with very great Solemnity. The Religious Fra- 
ternities, which are nine in Number, meet at the 
Doge's Palace, accompany him to Church in Proceſ- 


Doge returns to his Palace, and the Fraternities walk 


* Mr. Aadiſon obſerves, that that the Venetiaus are not the In- 
this Trick explains the following ventors of it. 
Verſes of Claudian, which ſhow 


Vel qui more avium feſe jaculantur in auras, 
Corporague edificant celeri creſcentia nexu, 
Quorum compoſitam puer augmentatus in arcem 
Emicat, & win#us plantæ, vel cruribus hærens, 
Pendula librato figit veſtigia ſaltu. | 
0 Claud. de Pr. & Olyb. Conſ. 
Men, pil'd on Men, with active Leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing Fabrick to the Skies; 
A ſprightly Vouth, above the topmoſt Row, 
Points the tall Pyramid, and crowns the Show. 


round 
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round the Square; each of them having magnificent 
— 2 and two Canopies richly e ter d, whoſe 
Poles or Su N are of ſolid Silyer, The Proceſ- 
by a Man dreſs'd in a Gown of red Da- 
maſk, carrying a Pole with a gilded Lyon on the To 
of it, which he turns round by means of a Wheel 
and now and then makes him jump and play ſeveral 
Gambols. This ridiculous Sight 2 together abun- 
dance of People, who are maſk'd, as 1s uſual upon 
ſuch Occaſions. On this Day the Doge entertains 
the Ambaſſadors and Senate at Dinner, and great 
Numbers reſort to ſee the Cloth laid, which is done 
in a very elegant Manner. In the Evening all the No- 
bility, or rather all the Inhabitants of Venice, appear 
maſk'd in the Square of St. Mark; which is a fine 
Sight, eſpecially for a Stranger. 
Bur the Ceremony that is attended with the great- 
eſt Splendor is that of the Doge's marrying the Sea, 
which is perform'd annually on Aſcenſion Day, and is 
indiſputably the moſt agreeable and magnificent Show 
that 1s to be ſeen in Europe. On this Day the Doge, 
attended by ſome hundreds of the Nobility and forei 
Ambaſſadors, goes on board a ſuperb Veſſel call'd the 
Bucentaur, which is ſo well deſign d, and its numerous 
Ornaments of Sculpture ſo 5 1 diſpos'd, that 
every thing appears to Advantage, and ſtrikes one with 
Surprize. It 1 is gilt down to the Water-Edge, and the 
Top of it is cover'd with Crimſon- Velvet, border'd | 
with a broad Lace and gold Fringes. The Apartment 
where the Doge fits on a Throne, with the Ambaſſa- 
dors and Senators about him, is floer'd with Walnut- 
Tree, inlaid with Ebony and Mother of Pearl; and 
the Cieling is gilt, — of Baſs-Reliefs, of very 
curious Workmanſhip. When the Doge goes on 
board, he is ſaluted by the great Guns from the Men 
of War, Galleys, and Merchant-Ships in the Har- 
bour; and then puts to Sea, accompanied by a vaſt 
Number of Galleys and Gondola's magnificently 21 
orn* > 
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orn'd, and entertain'd with Trumpets, Kettle-Drums, 
Hautboys, and other Inſtruments of Muſick. When 
they are got a Mile or too from the City, the Doge 
receives a Gold Ring from the Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, which he throws into the Sea, pronouncing 
Words to this Effect: We marry thee, O Sea, in toten 
of our true and perpetual Dominion over thee. The 
Commander of the Bucentaur 1s obliged to take an 
Oath before he ſtirs out of the Harbour, that he will 
bring her back ſafe and ſound in ſpight of Waves or 
Tempeſts. And indeed he takes care to run no Dan- 
ger, having it in his Power to ſtop where he pleaſes, 
or to defer the Ceremony if the Weather prove diſ- 
agreeable. It was about the Year 1174, that Pope 
Alexander III. conferr'd the Sovereignty of the Adria- 
tick upon the Republick of Venice, inſtituting this an- 
nual Cuſtom of marrying it with a Ring. This Com- 
pliment the Pope paid to the Yenetians in conſideration 
of the Services they had done him againſt the Empe- 
ror Frederick Barbaroſſa, who had driven him from 
Rome, and forced him to fly for Shelter to the City of 
Venice, but was at laſt fo humbled as to ſuffer this haugh- 
ty Pontiff to tread upon his Neck; the Memory of 
which Event is ſtill retain'd in many excellent Paint- 
mgs. ; 

Before J leave this City, let me add a few miſcella- 
neous Obſervations which have hitherto eſcap'd me. 
The Venotian Nobility are remarkable as well for their 
Perſons, as polite Behaviour ; and have a great deal of 
Gravity and Wiſdom in their Countenances. The 
wear a light Cap with a kind of black Fringe, and a 
long black Gown of Paduan Cloth, as their Laws re- 
quire, though the Eugliſb have found means to intro- 
duce their Manufacture amongſt them, as we have be- 
fore obſerv'd. Underneath theſe Gowns they wear 
Suits of Silk, and are extremely neat as to their Shoes 
and Stockings. Their Perukes are long, and they u- 
ſually carry their Caps in their Hands. 
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| Tux Venetian Women are well-ſhaped, dreſs very 
I richly on publick Occaſions when they are permitted 
to go abroad, and endeavour to improve their Com- 
plexions by Waſhes and Paint. Thoſe of Quality 
wear ſuch high-heel'd Shoes, that they can ſcarce — | 
without having two People to fupport them. Jealouſy 
ſeems to be ſomewhat abated amongſt the Venetians; 
for it was formerly a Crime to ſee a Woman in. pri- 
vate, but now ſeveral married Ladies receive Viſits 
from the Gentlemen, with the ſame Freedom as in o- 
ther Countries. But this muſt be underſtood as an 
Exception from the general Cuſtom. - | 
TRRERE is perhaps no Place in the World that a- 
bounds ſo much with Courtiſans (in plain Engliſh 
Whores) as the City of Venice, whom the Policy of 
the State has thought fit to tolerate and encourage *. 
As to Concubines, the Uſe of them is ſo much coun- 
tenanced, that Mothers make it their Buſineſs to pro- 
cure them for their Sons, as ſoon as they diſcover in 
them any Inclination for the fair Sex; whereby they 
vent their marrying to Diſadvantage, or endanger- 
ing themſelves by cohabiting with common Strumpets. 
The Daughters of the poorer Sort of People are hired 
of the Parents for this Service, who make the beſt 
Bargain they can as to Time and Price, which laſt de- 
nds very much upon the young Woman's Beauty. 
The Office of theſe Concubines is ſo far from being 
accounted diſhonourable, that they are valued and re- 
— according to the Quality of thoſe who keep 
em; and when a Girl is going to be a young Gen- 
tle man's Miſtreſs, her Friends and Acquaintance come 
to wiſh her Joy upon the Occaſion, as if ſhe were his 


About three hundred Years lences offer'd to Women of Ho- 
ago the Senate of Venice expell'd nour, and to divert the Nobles 
the Courtiſans, from the City, from turning their Heads to make 
but was obliged to recall them, Innovations in the State. 


5 lawful 


in order to put a Stop to the Vio- 
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lawful Bride. Even married Men have their Concu- 
bines, and the Clergy themſelves are not aſham'd of 
the Practice. 
Taz Venetians are generally i ignorant or unconcern- 
ed about Matters of Religion: And though — 
Service is no where. perform'd with more Pomp and 
Ceremony “, yet this ſeems rather owing to an Ads 
tion of Magn ificence, than to the Prevalence of Su- 

perſtition, of all Degrees i in this City are ex- 
. fond +; the Muſick in their Churches, in. 
which Performances the Italians are acknowledged. to 
excel. The vocal Parts are uſually perform'd by Eu- 
nuchs, who are much eſteem'd and encouraged ; ' on 
which account it is cuſtomary for poor People- to 
Grace e a Boy or two of the Family, for whom a g 

oice is deem'd an ample Proviſion. 

VENICE is well furniſh'd with all Sorts of Ne- | 
ceſſaries from the neighbouring Continent; but is mo: 
without its Inconveniencies. The Want of g 
Cellars for their Wine is one, which occaſions i its turn- - 
ing ſour; and the Scarcity of good Water is another. 
In Winter the Air is very ſharp, and they are but 
poorly ſupplied with Firing ; hut it appears to be 
wholiome, for the Inhabitants are of a freſh Complexi- 
on, and ſeldom troubled with Coughs. . No! one of the 
Seas about 1taly afford ſuch Plenty of Fiſh as E Gulph 
of Venice, which is of great Advantage to the Giy,. 
not only by keeping the Price of Proviſions reaſonableg 
but employing a great many Hands in taking them. 


me might otherwiſe be at ah uſeleſs Buden to the 
tate. 


A modem Traveller tells whom i it may be nid, that the 
its, that few Nations obſerve ſpend one half of their Time i in 
the Externals of Religion better committing Sin, and the 
than the Iallans in general, and half in begging God's Pardon; . 
the Venetians in particular, of 
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As to the Venetian Territories in Itahy, which are a 
Part of the ancient Lombardy, no Country enjoys a 
happier Climate or a better Air, if we except the mar- 
ſhy Parts that lye near the Sea. It is well water' d with 
Rivers and Lakes, the chief of which is the Lake di 
Garda, thirty-five Miles in Length, and twelve in 
Breadth. The Soil is generally fruitful, and well cul- 
tivated; and its Vineyards and Plantations of Mulberry- 
Trees make it extremely pleaſant. The Country has 
alſo Plenty of Cattle, and excellent Paſtures; and a- 
bounds with all manner of Game. The Cattle are for 
the moſt part grey or white, but their Swine are uſually 
. black, the Fleſh whereof is remarkably ſweet and de- 
licious; which probably is owing to the Nature of their 
Food, 'as they live much upon Truffles, Huſks of 
preſs'd Grapes, Cheſnuts, and Mulberries 

Bx IN now about'to leave 7taly, I ſhall here add 
ſome Remarks which have been omitted, 'or lightly 
touch*d upon in our Tour through this Country. I 
have obſerv'd that Travellers meet with ſorry Provi- 
ſions and poor Accommodation on the Road in many 
Parts of Italy; but to make ſome amends for theſe In- 
conveniencies, they travel in great Security ; for the 
Banditti, or Troops of Robbers, which uſed to infeſt 
the Ecclefraftical State, were entirely extirpated in the 
Pontificate of Sixtus V; and other Italian Princes, fol- 
lowing his wiſe Meaſures, have pretty well clear'd 
their reſpective Territories of thoſe deſperate Villains. 
The Number of Bravo's, who are hired to commit 
Murders and Aſſaſſinations, is alſo very much reduced; 
the Bayonet, Stilletto, and other Weapons proper for 
ſuch horrid Purpoſes, being prohibited almoſt in eve- 
ry City. Gentlemen are permitted to ride with Piſtols 
or Fuſees; but in ſeveral Towns they will not allow a 
Traveller to wear any Arms, taking away even their 
Swords when they enter the Gates, and returning them 
again when they leave the Place, on Payment of a cer- | 
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tain Sum; fo that in travelling through Itahy a Mari 
pays more than the Value of his Arms, for . | 
them taken out of his own Cuſtod y. 
Tove the Summers are very hot, yet People are 
miſtaken who imagine there is little or no Winter in 
Italy; for in that Seaſon the Cold is often very ſevere; 


eſpecially on the North-Side of the Apennine, where 


they are forced to cover their Orange and Lemon< 


Trees to preſerve them, and alſo their Myrtles; 
Caper- Trees“, and many otliers, as we do in England: 
Beſides Olives, and Mulberry-Trees, which we. have 
already obſerv'd are very common in Tah, we fre- 
uently find the Lentiſk, Cypreſs, Cork-Tree , and 
arlet-Oak ; There is alſo a Kind of Sena to be met 
wath-i in ſeveral Parts of this Country; But much infe- 
rior in Virtue to that of the Levant. The Alps ww 
Apennines abound with Variety of medicinal Herbs, a 
are rich in Metals, Marbles, and all Sorts of Minerals. 
Tu 1taltans begin their Day at Sun-ſet,. and count 
One o'Clock an Hour after, and ſo on to twenty-four. 
By this Means their Hours are perpetually varying, 
their Day beginning ſooner or later 3 the Stm ſets, 
Whereas ours always begins at a For nftancc, 


* Capers are the Buds or 


Bloſſoms of this Shrub, gather'd 
green, before they expand into 
Flowers, dried in a dark Place 
till wither'd, then infuſed in 
Vinegar, and ſome Salt * 
at laſt; after which they ar 

put up in Barrels, and uſed chief. 
ly in Sauces, but ſometimes alſo 


in Medicine. 


+ The Leaves of this Tree 
are green above and white un- 
derneath ; and its Fruit a real 


Acorn, more | nouriſhing than 
that of the Oak. It is found in 


great abundance in Spain and 


France, as well as in Iraly. When 


puſhed up 


the Bark is ſtripp'd off, it 4 


piled up in a Pond or Ditch, and 
loaden with heavy Weights to 


flatten it; hence it is taken and 


dried, and then put up in Bales 
for Carriage. Care be not 
taken to ſtrip the Bark, it ſplits 
and peels off of itſelf; being 
by another Bar 

form'd underneath; The Spa- 
ziards burn it to make what we 


call Spaniſs Black, wfed- by 


Painters ; but the chief Uſe wy - 
make of it is to put in Shoes, 
Slippers, Sc. and ke; Bot- 
tles. | 
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if the Sun ſets at Five o Clock in 7taly, the next Day 
at Noon they reckon Nineteen; if it ſets at Six, they 
reckon Eighteen, and ſoon. In beginning their natu- 
ral Day at Sun-ſet, the 7talians follow the ancient A 
thenians and Jews, the Chineſe, and ſome other Na- 
tions: But our Manner of beginning it at a Time not 
liable to Variation, and dividing it into twice twelve 
Hours, is in my Opinion much more commodious. 
Ix many Parts of /taly, as in Tuſcany, the Parmeſan, 
and the Madeneſe, a Iraveller may have Horſes or Ca- 
laſhes, the Rates of which are fix d, and Impoſitions 
thereby prevented. The Convenience of travelling in 
this manner is, that you may ſtop where you pleaſe, 
and when you change your Horſes or Calaſh, you are 
not required to pay for their Return. As two Perſons 
may fit in a Calaſh, and have the Advantage of being 
fkreen'd from the Sun and Weather, it ſeems the beſt 
way of travelling in the plain Country ; but I would 
adviſe no body to undergo: the Fatigue of being jolt- 
ed in them over the rugged Roads of the Apennine; 
which, though as good as can be expected over ſuch 
craggy Mountains, are very incommodious for Wheel- 
Carriages, as I have before obſerved. | | 
Lr me farther adviſe thoſe Gentlemen who intend 
to travel into /taly, and to accompliſh themſelves in 
the Knowledge of that Country, not to be too parli- 
monious; a liberal Hand will gain them Admiſſion e- 
very where, and procure many Advantages and juſt 
Informations, when all other Means are ineffectual. 
In order to be inſtructed as well as delighted, it is pro- 
per for a Traveller to retain a ſkilful Antiquary at Rome, 
and to view the Curioſities of that City rather in the 
Company of other Strangers than alone, as he will 
have an Opportunity eg by their Remarks and 
Opinions : But he will find it beſt to travel with as lit- 
tle Company as poſſible, conſidering the Difference of 
Mens Humours and Inclinations, and the wretched 
Inns we meet with in this Country, many of which 
8 1 can 


can 2 afford Beds or Provifions for half àa Dozen 
People. Hin N FFC 
Dun our Stay at Venice we became intimately 
acquainted with Monſieur Du Marais, a French Mer- 
chant, into whoſe Company we had accidentally fallen 
at Lyons, and who had treated us there with extraor- 
dinary Civility. This Gentleman, by means of the 
French Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had procur'd' a 
Firman or Paſſport to enable him to travel to that Ci- 
ty, with a proper Number of Attendants, through any 
Part of the Tyrkiſþ Nominions.. As it is inconvenient 
and dangerous travelling in Turkey without ſuch a Pro- 
tection, nothing could be more agreeable than the Of- 
fer he made us of his Company, when he underſtood 
we had the ſame Deſign of proceeding to Conſtantino- 
ple; and though he came to Venice with an Intent of 
going by Land through Boſnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Romania, yet in compliance with our Inclinations, he 


conſented to embark on board a Veſſel bound for Can- 


dia, and other Iflands in the Arcbipelago, from whence 
he afſur'd us he could procure a Paſſage to the Capital 
of the Ottoman Empire. What made this Gentle- 


man's Company till more acceptable, was his tho- . 


rough Knowledge of the Trade of the Levant, and 
of the Genius and Temper of the People. He in- 
form'd us of the Method of dealing with Jes, Ar- 
menians, and Greeks; gave us an ample Account of 
the Eaſtern Manner of travelling in Caravans, with 
the neceſſary Precautions againſt ſuch Accidents as 
are moſt fatal to Strangers; and inſtructed us in the 
Art of concealing Things of Value, and avoiding thoſe: 


Snares which Governors, military Officers, and petty: - 


Princes make uſe of in order to plunder Travellers and 
Merchants. My Friend Mr. Singleton, beſides. his 
Qualifications already mention'd, had a tolerable Skill 
in Phyſick; an Advantage we were ſcarce ſenſible of, 
till M. Da Marais acquainted us, that we ſhould find 
of great Service in travelling among the Turks and 

8 = other 
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pther Oriental Nations, who, underſtanding, little of 
that Art themſelves, always pay an extraordinary 
Refpe& to a good Phyſician. agg. 
Tus agreeably accompanied, and having furniſn'd 
ourſelves in Venice with the Requiſites for à diſtant 
Voyage, we embark'd the firſt of May 1732, on board 
a trading Veſſel call'd the St. Mark, bound for the 
Iſland of Caudia, but firſt for that of Malia, fo fa- 
mous for its Order of Knights. A fine Gale at North- 
Weſt carried us pleaſantly down the Guiph of Venice, 
pr Auriatiet Sea, which the! Poets have repreſented as 
very boiſterous and turbulent *, las probably it is at 
ſome Seaſons of the Tear, though we had no Reaſon 
to give it that Character. In our Courſe we paſs'd by 
feyeral little Iſlands, and the fifth! Day about Noon 
came in Sight of Otranto, formerly Hydruntum, fitu- 
ated at the Mouth of the Gulph, on the moſt eaſtern 
Part of Italy. This Town was deſtroy*d' by the Turks 
in 1480, ſince which Time it has hardly recover'd its 
ancient Luſtre; but is at preſent well fortified, and 
defended by à Caſtle built upon a Rock. After we 
got clear of the Gulph, the Wind was not quite ſo fa- 
Fourable; however, on the 1th in the Morning we 
made Cape Paſſaro in Sicth, and the next Day in the 
Evening enter d the Haven of Malta. Our French 
Merchant immediately went on Shoa, and procur'd 
Lodgings for himſelf and us at the Houſe of one of 
huis Countrymen; for our Captain's Buſineſs requiring 
him to ſtay a Week or longer in this Place, we de- 
termind to take the Opportunity of viewing the Iſland, 
and making all the Obfervations and Enquiries that ſo 
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Hunte giveg it Epithets of this Nature in ſeveral Places : 
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the African., It is of an oval Fi igure, about ſixty Miles 
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HE land of Malta, , formerly Melite *, 
lies between Sicily and the Coaſt of Africa, 
but much nearer to the former; and may 


= be reckon'd among the European 
Illands, though ſeveral Geographers place it among 


in Circumference, being twenty in Length from North- 
Weſt to South-Eaſt, and near twelve in Breadth. 
The City of Malta ſtands on the Eaſt Side of the 


Illand, and is divided into three Parts, which are pro- 


perly ſo many Peninſula's or Rocks jutting out into 


the Sea, with large Harbours between them. That 


call'd Valetta, from the Grand Maſter who ſa gallant- 


ly defended the Hand againſt the Turks, was built in 


1566, is extremely. well fortified. and alſo defended 


by the neighbouring Caſtle of St. Elmo, which is e- 


ſteem'd e This City contains about tvo 


thouſand Houſes, well- built with white Stone which 


the Rocks furniſh them with upon the Spot, and are 


flat - roof d, ſurrounded with Rails or Balluſters. The 
Streets run parallel to one another, and are as regular 


as the rocky Situation will admit; but not hong paved, 
they are a 9 uneven, except the two chief Streets, 
inhabited by Merchants and the moſt eminent Citizens. 
Towards che South-Weſt there is a very ſtrong Wall, 


* Criticks are not agreed with Mel, Honey, of which great 


reſpect to the Etymology of this Plenty i is found in this Iſland. 
Name but moſt derive it from 
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with Baſtions, Half-Moons, and other Out-works; 
and about a Quarter of a Mile beyond it is another 
Wall running from Port to Port; which vacant Spacę 
is — — for the Country- People to retire to in caſe 
pff an Invaſion. There are but two Gates, one on 

the Land-Qide, ang. the other towards. the Harbour. 
All the Baſtions are hollow, that they may be blown 
by on any Emergency ; and moſt of them have triple 

treries, well mounted, and in good Order. 
On the oppoſite Side of the Harbour is another 
_ City formerly called 7 Borgo, or the Borough; but 
now Gitta Vittorioſa, alluding to the Repulſe the Tyrks 
met with in 1565. This Town is about half as large 
as Valetta, and ſtands on a Neck of Land thruſt out 
into the Sea, on the Point of which is the Caſtle of - 
St. Angelo, ſeparated from the Town by a Canal cut 
on for its greater Strength. 

ER-AGAINST this Neck of Land juts out another, 
on- which ſtands a third Town or City call'd Y Iſola, 
or the Iland; and ſometimes Citia Inuitta, the un- 
conquer*d City, from the above - mention'd glorious 
Occaſion. This is cover'd by the Caſtle of St. Mi- 
chael, and contains about a Thouſand Houſcs. In 
the Fort between theſe two laſt- mention'd Cities lie 
the Ships and Galleys of the Order, and other Veſſels, 

mut up with a Chain, ſo that none can go out with- 
put Live. 
Aoxcsr the Churches, the Cathedral of St. Fobn 
deſervedly claims the Preference. On one Side of it 
is a fine Piazza with a Fountain at each Corner. It 
is a large and pretty lofty Structure, pay*d with beau- 
tiful Marble, adorn*d with ſeveral neat Chapels and 
Altars, the Toinbs of the Grand Maſters, and a great 
many Co:ours taken from the Turks.” Here they pre- 
pow to ſhew you the Right Hand of St. John Baptiſt, 


hich wants only two Ff ingers; with many other Re- 
2 and very rich IR 705 ä 


| SEVERAL. 
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 SxvzraAL of the Palaces in this City make no mean 
Appearance, but that of the Grand Maſter is a mag- 
nibcent Building, well contriv'd, and well furniſh'd. 
The large Hall is admirably painted ; but the Ar- 
moury deſerves particular Notice, which contains 
Arms for twenty-fiye or thirty thouſand Men, all kept 
clean, and in excellent Order. This Palace looks in- 
to a large Square, in the Middle of which is a fine 
Fountain, the Water whereof is brought by an Aque- 
duct from Springs ſeveral Miles diſtant, and ſupplies 
the whole Town by lrtle Conduits contrived for that 
Purpoſe. 

Tat Treaſury is a ſtately Edifice, and r the 
Notice of a Traveller: But what gives us a high Idea 
of the Charity of this illuſtrious Grder, is their noble | 
Hoſpital, where all the Sick are receiv*d, and provid- | 
£d for with the utmoſt Care. The Rooms are large 
and commodious, in each of which there are but two 
Patients. Their Diet is' brought to them in Silver 
Plate by the Knights themſelves, who are obliged to 
this Attendance by their Conſtitution; and ſuch an 
exact Decorum is obſerv*d, and every thing perform'd 
with ſo much Magnificence, that it raiſes the Admi- 
ration of Strangers. 

Ta Priſon for the Slaves n to be mention d. 
being a handſome Building adorn'd with a Piazza, 
and capable of lodging three or four thouſand of cba 
People. There are ſeldom leſs than two thouſand in 
the Houſe, except when the Galleys of the Order are 
at Sea on any Expedition. Moſt of theſe Slaves, as 

at Leghorn, have only a ſmall Lock on their Anke, 
and are permitted to go to any Part of the Iſland, 
from whence they ſeldom have an W : of | 
making their Eſcape. | 

Bzrore I proceed glb in my Deſcription of this | 

Iſland, it cannot be improper to give ſome Account of | 
the Origin and Eſtabliſhment of the Knights of 'the 
Order of St. John of Jegaſalem, now contiinonly calPd 
Knights 
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Knights of Malia, who are fo famous in Hiſtory for 
their military Atchievements, and have to this Day 
preſerv'd their Reputation. About the Year 1048, 
ſome Neapolitan Merchants, by Permiſſion of the 
Caliph of. Egypt, founded a Monaſtery at Jeruſalem, 
after the Order of St. Benedi#, for the Reception of 
ſuch of their Nation as ſhould go thither in Pilgri- 
mage; and: afterwards an Hoſpital for the Entertain- 
ment of ſick and infirm, People, whence they obtain'd 
the Name of Heſpitallers. They allo erected a Church 
near the Houſe, call'd Santa Maria della Latina; and 
another in honour of St. John Baptiſt. Godfrey of 
Houllou having taken Jeruſalem in the Year 1099, 
endowed this, Hoſpical with ſome Demeſnes he had in 
France; and others imitating his, Liberality, its Re- 
venues became conſiderably augmented. Upon this, 
_ Gerhard Torn their Rector, in concert with the Hoſpi- 
 tallers, reſolv'd to ſeparate from the Abbot and Reli- 
gious of Santa Maria, on whom they before had ſome 
Dependence, and to form a diſtin Society under the 
Name and Protection of St. John Baptiſt; whence 
they were call'd Hoſpitallers, or Brothers of St. John 
of N Kaimond du Puy, who ſucceeded Torn, 

ook the Title of Maſter, and made a Rule for the 
Heſpitellers, which was approved of by Calixtus II, in 
the Year 1120. The Revenues, of the Hoſpital now 
. exceeding what was neceflary for the Entettainment of 
_ Pilgrims and fick Perſons, they reſolv'd to employ the 
Surplus againſt the Infidels; and thus their Order be- 
came military, and they were call'd Knights Hoſpital. 
lers. After the Loſs of Jeruſalem theſe Knights retir'd 
to Margath, and then to Acre“, which they defended 


* Margath is now an incon- 


fiderable Village between Tripoli 
of Syria and Hama; but Acre, 


or Acra, is ſtill a City of Pale- 
Fine, having a good Port on 
the Mediterranean. It was. ſe- 
yeral- Times taken and retaken - 


* 


during the Holy War. The 
Turks at laſt made themſelves 


Maſters of it, after the Knights 
of St. Jobn had been in 


mi eſſion 
of it a hundred Vears, it having 


been taken and given to them 
by Richard the Firſt of England. 


with 
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with great Bravery in 1290. When the Holy Land 
was 'entirely conquer'd by the Turks, they withdrew 
to Cyprus, where the King gave them the City of Li- 
miſſo. Here they continued about twenty Years, when 
they took Rhodes from the Saracens, and ſettled there; 
being thence call'd Knights of Rhodes. They after- 
wards bravely defended that Iſland againſt ſeveral At- 


tempts of the Turks; but in 1522, Solyman attack d 


it with an Army of three hundred thouſand: Men, and 
took it, after the Knights had been in poſſeſſion of it 
two hundred and thirteen Years. From hence they re- 
tir'd to Candia, " afterwards to Sicih; and at laſt the 
Emperor Charles V, in the Year 1530, gave them the 
Iſland of Malta, which they hold to this Day. They 
are now com monly call'd Knights of Malta, though 
their proper Name is Knights of St. Fohn of Feruſalem; 
and their Grand Maſter, among his other Titles, ſtill 
retains that of Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Folm, and 
Guardian of the Poor of our Saviour Jeſus Chri 

Tur Knights formerly conſiſted of eight different 
Nation or Languages, as they are ſtill calPd, viz. that 
- Provence, of Auvergne, of Franco, of Italy, of Ar- 

gon, of Germany, of Caſtile, and of England: But this 
ha having been extinct ever ſince the Reformation in 
the Time of King Henry the Eighth, there are now 
only ſeven Languages. Each of theſe has its Chief, 


who are alſo call'd: Pillars, and GrandiCrofſes, being 


diſtinguiſh'd by a large white Croſs embroider*d on thee 
Breaſts. ' Theſe ſeven Languages have their reſpective 


Colleges and Halls in Malta, and form fo many ſeve- 


ral Societies, the Head of each Houſe being at this 
Time call'd the Grand Prior of his Nation; each of 
whom has a certain Number of Commanderies. The 
noble Knights, who," on their Entrance into this Or- 
der, . prove their Legitimacy as well as Nobility: for 
four 9 are call'd Knights by Rigbt: Thoſe 
who are raiſed to the Rank of Nobles for ſome great 
Exploit are call'd Knights by Favour. The 3 

| o 
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Piece of Bread, a Glaſs of Wa- 
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of this require that no Perſon be admitted under 
the Age of Sixteen; but ſome are receiv'd from their 
* 8 on Payment of a conſiderable Sum of 

by a Diſpenſation from the Pope. The 
. Maſter is always — from among the Chiefs 
or Grand Croſſes; and they together form the ordinary 
Council: But a full Council conſiſts of the Grand 


Maſter, the Chiefs, and the two eldeſt Knights of 


each Nation. All the Knights oblige themſelves to 
Celibacy; and after their Profeſſion *, or making their 
Vows, wear a white Croſs or Star with eight Points 
over their Cloaks or Coats on the Left Side; which is 
the proper Badge of the Order, the golden Croſs be- 
ing only an Ornament. The ordinary Habit of the 


Grand Maſter is a kind of Caſſock, open before, and 


tied about him with a Girdle, at which hangs a Purſe 
alluding to the charitable End of their Inſtitution; and 
over this he wears a Velvet Gown or Cloak when he 
goes to Church on ſolemn Feſtivals. He is addreſs'd 
under the Title of Eminence by the Knights of the Or- 
der, but his Subjects of Malia and the neighbouring 
little Iſlands uſually call him his Highneſs. As Sove- 
reign, he coins Money, pardons Criminals, and be- 
ſtows the Places of Grand Priors, Bailiffs, Sc. who 
are. obliged to obey him in-eyery thing not contrary 
to the Statutes of their Order: However, he is not al- 
together abſolute, being in moſt Caſes of Importarce 


aſſiſted by his Council, and ſometimes by a General 


Chapter of the Knights: So that the Government is 
mix d, partly monarchical, and partly ariſtocratica). 
In F the rand) Maſter is OY en to the | 


Fons, 


| 2988 2 hen ter, and a Sword ; and they are 
the, 8 of Mala are pro- told, This is ab Religion gives 


feſs d, a Carpet is ſpread upon ou, you muſt procure pourſi F the 
the Ground, on whith is ſet a . eie en add 


TRE 
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Taz Eccleſiaſticks of this Order are of ſeveral De- 


nominations; as Chaplains, and Conventual Clerks or 


Deacons: Theſe can only be admitted regularly from 
ten to fifreen Years of Age, and muſt prove that they 
are born of reputable Families. The Priefts of Obe- 


dience are ſuch as, without being - obliged to 7 to 
OWS, 


Malta, take the Habit of the Order, make the 
and officiate in ſome of their Cures, under the Com- 
mand of a Grand Prior, to whom they pay Obedience. 
Theſe alſo wear a white Crofs, and enjoy the Privi- 
leges of the Inſtitution. - * „„ 
Ir is well known that the Knights of this Order are 
deſtin'd to the Profeſſion of Arms for the Defence of 
the Chriſtian Faith, and the Protection of Pilgrims * 
and as they look upon the Turks as the great Enemies 
of Chriſtianity, they think themſelves obliged to be 
in a State of perpetual Hoſtility with that People, a- 


gainſt whom they have perform'd ſurprizing Exploits, 


and the Inſolence of whoſe Rovers they ſtill continue 
to reſtrain and chaſtiſe. The Number of Knights is 
uncertain, but they amount to ſome Thouſands. They 
have ſeven Galleys belonging to the Order, each of 


which carries five hundred Men, and ſixteen Pieces of 


Cannon; but beſides theſe they fit out a great many 
Ships by Licence from the Grand Maſter to cruize up- 
on the Turks, which they do with very good Eflett, 
and thereby grow extremely rich. The Revenues are 
reckon'd to amount to 150000 Pounds per Annum. ' 
I cannot conclude my Account of theſe famous 
Knights, without giving one Inſtance of their Bravery. 


In the Year 1565, John de la Valette Pariſot, a French 
Gentleman, being then Grand Maſter, and the Mal. 


zeſe Galleys having for ſome time paſt made terrible 


t is to be obſerved, that Antiquity with the Knights 
there are alſo female Hypitallers themſelves ; whoſe Buſineſs was 
of the Order of St. Feb of 7e. to take Care of the Women Pil- 


ruſalem, ſometimes call'd Cheva: ims, in an Hoſpital apart from 
. Depre- 


liereſſes or She-Knights, of equal that of the Men. 
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Depredations on the Turks, Suſyman II. determin'd at 
all Events to rid himſelf of ſuch troubleſome Enemies. 
Accordingly in the Month of May he tranſported a 
vaſt Army to Malta, under the Command of Mu 
tapha Baſhaw, who had poſitive Orders not to ſtit 
from the Siege till he had reduced the Place. The 
Army landed, but not without conſiderable Loſs, be- 
ing bravely oppos d by the Malteſe Horſe, and 4 
Troop. of Sicilian Banditti, who diſtinguiſh'd -them- 
ſelves by their gallant Behaviour during the. whole 
Siege. After five different Aſſaults, in which the 
Turks loſt ſeveral thouſand Men, they took the Caſtle 
of St. Elmo the latter End of June. Then they at- 
tack d the Caſtle of St. Michael with all imaginable 
Fury; but being repulſed, they bent their whole Force 
_ againſt the Burgh, whither the Grand Maſter had with- 
drawn the greateſt Part of his Troops. Having made 
ſeveral Breaches, they gave a general Aſſault on the 
21ſt of Auguſt; and, notwithſtanding the reſolute De- 
fence of the Beſieged, they enter d the Place, and 
fix'd their Horſe-tails* on the inner Gate: But the 
Grand Maſter having a ſmall Body of Reſerve of 
choſen Knights, put himſelf at the Head of them, and 
having made a handſome S to encourage them 
to fight valiantly for the Chriſtian Cauſe, he fell upon 
the Turks with his Handful of Men, and drove them 
from their Lodgments with prodigious Slaughter. All 
this Valour however would not have ſaved the Place, 
the Town being now in Ruins, the Malteſe Troops 
reduced to about 6000 Men, and the Turtiſo Army 
ſtill 70000 ſtrong, if ſome Chriſtian Succours had not 


The Horſe-Tail is a milita- 
ry Enfign of the Turks, which is 
ſaid to have been in uſe amongſt 
them ever ſince a certain Gene- 
ral of that Nation, in order to 


rally his Troops who had loſt all 


their Standards, thought of this 


* 


che Victory. 


Device, vix. to cut off a Horſes 

Tail, and erect it on tlie Point of 
a Lance; which had ſo good an 
Effect, that the Soldiers flock d 
to this new Enſigu, and gain'd 


fortunately 
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ortunately arrived and landed ſafely the Beginning 1 
September; which ſo diſpirited the Beſiegers, that on 
the 4 3th of the ſame Month, the Oſtoman General ſer 


f 


fire to his Camp, re-embarqued his Army, and left the 
Illand, after having loſt above twenty thouſand of his 
fineſt Troops. During this Siege the Grand Maſter . 
gain'd immortal Honour by his Conduct and Bravery ;. 
and in the Beginning of the Year 1566 he laid the firſt. 
Stone of the new City already mention'd, amidſt the 
loud Acclamations of the People. 
I now proceed to give a farther Account of the 
Iſland. About ten Miles from Valetta is a Cave or 
Grotto, wherein they tell us St. Paul reſided after he 
was ſhipwreck'd here; the Earth of which is reckonꝰd 
good againſt Poiſons and malignant Fevers, and ac- 
cordingly exported into other Countries. The Inha- 
bitants affirm that no venomous Creature can live in 
this Iſland, which they aſcribe to a ſuppoſed Benedi- 
diction of St. Paul, on occaſion of his receiving no 
Hurt from the Viper that faſten'd on his Hand. 
They ſhew us alſo a Spring of. very good Water, 
which is ſaid to have riſen miraculouſly at the Command 
of that Apoſtle, for whom the Malteſe in general have 
an extraordinary Devotion. Amongſt the Rocks, not 
not far from th Grotto, we find. a Sort of Stones, 
which ſome fancy to be petrified Eyes and Teeth of. 
Serpents, and ſuppoſe they have a great Efficacy in 
* Curing the Bites, and expelling the Poiſon of thoſe A- 
nimals; on which Account conſiderable Quantities are 
exported. | „„ 

Tux Summer- Palace of the Grand Maſter, cal d 7 
Bochetto, or Monte Verdala, with its beautiful Gar- 
dens, would make a fine Appearance even in France 
or [taly, but to find them in Malta is git amazing. 
It was built by the Grand Maſter Yerdala, who was 
afterwards made a Cardinal, on an abſolutely barren 
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Rock, which had nothing to recommend it but its 
lofty Situation and extenſive Proſpect. It is a ſquare 
Building with four Towers, like a Caſtle; and its 
great Hall is finely painted with the Hiſtory 'of this 
Cardinal's Life. Many Shiploads of fine Mould were 
brought hither to form the Eundeß, which is planted 
round with Olives, and its Walks adbrned with. 
Orange, Lemon, and Citron Trees, delightfully in- 
termingled with fragrant Herbs and Flowers. In ſhort, 
though there ate inany fine Pleaſure-Houſes in the 
Iſland, yet none are comparable to this, wherein no 
Art or Expence has been ſpared, to overcome. the 
Diſadvantages that Nature had thrown in the Way. 
To add to its Gfandeur, ſixteen or twenty Pieces 
of Braſs Cannon are mounted on the Battlements, 
which are fired on any Solemnity or publick Rejoi- 
_ cing, and the Banner of Malta diſplay d on one of the 
Towes. © © 2 . 
Tur Air of Malia is generally clear and healthful, 
but exceſſive hot in Summer, except in the Mornings 
and Evenings, when it is refreſh'd with tool Breezes 
from the Sea: But in the Spring and Winter they are 
ſubject to furious Winds, which often = incredible 
Miſchief. The whole Iſland is a white loftiſh Rock, 
cover'd in moſt Places with Earth about a Foot deep, 
which is fruitful ro Admiration. It prodiices all Sorts. 
of Corn, efpecially Barley, and very large Grapes, of 
which however they make no Wine: Their Olives, 
Almonds, and Dates are the fineſt that can be ima- 
gined ; and their Peaches, Apricots, Figs, and other 
Fruits of an uncommon Size. But what turns to moſt 
Advantage is their vaſt Plenty of Cummin and Cot- 
ton, Whereof they annually export large Quantities. 
Sweet-Herbs and Flowers every where abound, eſpe- 

_ cially Roſes, which in Beauty and Fragrancy ſurpaſs 
thoſe of other Countries. They have Lemons and 
Oranges all the Year round, and Plenty of Peaſe and 
Beans, and other Garden-Stuff, Their Mutto e 
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Lamb is excellent, and they have Store of all Sorts of 
Game. The Iſland is not without good Springs, but 

there are no Rivers. Wood is ſcarce; hut as they 
have Plenty of Stone for Building, and have little 


Occaſion for Firing in ſo warm a Climate, they are 


the leſs ſenſible of that Inconvenience. Their Aſſes are 


ſtrong, and very fit for riding; and to make them 


the more ſo, they ſlit their Noſtrils, by which means 


they breathe more freely, and conſequently can travel 


the longer. The Dogs and Cats of this Iſland are 


much admir'd, and ſent into Sicily, Italy, and the 


neighbouring Countries; but it is more for their Beau- 
ty, than their uſeful Qualifications. | 
Tux Inhabitants of Malta are numerous, and pur- 
chaſe a great deal of Corn, Wine, and other Provi- 
ſions, from Sicihy; not but the Iſland would bear Corn 
enough for their on Conſumption, but they find 
more Profit ariſes from their Cotton and other Planta- 
tions. Nor does it proceed from Lazineſs that they 
are obliged to fetch any Supplies from their Neigh- 
bours; for indeed the Malteſe ſpare no Pains to reme- 
dy the natural Imperfections of their Country: They 
ſuffer no Dung to lie in the Streets or Highways, but 
gather it carefully in Baſkets, - and immediately carry 


it to their Fields or Gardens; and alſo import Earth 


from Sicily, to lay on-ſuch bare Places of the Ifland as 
they think moſt capable of Improvement. 


Tur Natives of Malta are of very tawn Com- 
plexions, like their Arican Neighbours, and ſpeak a 


broken kind of Arabick; which indeed is an Argu- 
ment in favour of thoſe who place this among the 
African Illands: But the better Sort of People uſe a 
Dialect of the Italian, which is the Language autho- 
ud by the Government, and uſed in publick Writ- 


ings. They are generally civil and courteous to Stran- 


gers; but are very jealous, treacherous, and given to 
Revenge. As for the Peaſants, they have hardly any 
Cloaths at all; but thoſe who live in Towns follow the 
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French, Spaniſh, or Italian Modes of Dreſs. The 
Women are handſome, well-ſhap'd, and amorous; 
but in the Streets they wear a chin Veil over their 
Faces, through which they can fee every body with- 
out being known themſelves. f 
Azovr two Leagues to the Weſtward of Malta, 
and under the ſame Government, lies the little Iſland 
of Goza, to which we had the Curioſity to croſs over, 
and' found it to be very fruitful and well cultivated, 
though for the moſt part mountainous. Its Coaſts are 
ſo ſteep and full of Rocks, that it ſeems ſufficiently 
- fortified by Nature; but it is likewiſe defended by a 
ſtrong Caſtle. The Air is exceeding wholeſome and 
pleaſant; it has many Springs of freſh Water, and 
product abundance of Corn, conſidering its ſmall 
The Number of Inhabitarits is about five 
thouſand, who live diſperſed over the Iſland, and not 
in Towns or Villages, as they do in Malta. The 
Grand Maſter bears the Title of Prince of Goza ; and 
has alſo under his Juriſdiction the Ile of Comino, 
about ſix Miles in Circumference, and ſome other little 
rocky Places near the Coaſt of Malta, which do not 
merit a particular Deſcription. _ 

Oux Captain having finiſh'd his Buſineſs, we ſet Sail 
from Malta the 24th of May, with the Wind at Weſt, 
which continued fo till the next Morning, when it 
ſhifted a little to the South, and blew much freſher 
than the Day before. It was very Some to ſee the 
Dolphins, Tunnies, and other Fiſh that 2 
leap'd out of the Water, and follow'd our Ship in 
great Numbers: But our Diverſion was a little inter- 
rupted by the Appearance of a Vuter- Spout, which is 
an extraordinary Meteor, well known to Seamen who 
uſe the Levant Trade 1 and reckon'd very dangerous, 


- * Theſe ſurprizing Phæno- have in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
mena are ſometimes ſeen at adions, related by Dr. Richard- 
Land, as well as at Sea; a re- Jon. A Spout in 1718, break- 
markable Inſtance whereof we ing on Emott- Moor, nigh Coin, 
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eſpecially to ſmaller Veſſels. The Weather was het 
and dry, but ſotne Clouds gathet'd, and ſeem'd in 
great Agitation; at the ſame time the Wind died 
away, and we. were quite becalm'd:* We then per- 
ceiv'd, about. two hundred Yards from the Ship, the 
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Mater boiling up violendly, and forniing itſefF into « 
Tore of Corn, 6 o of ve Yar abok? the Surface 
We 


* * 


orf che Sea. Over this Place — 4 black Cloud 
from whence deſcended perpendici * wh r 1s pro 


perly calf the Spoar, in the Shape of a conical Ty 
being wide at top, and gradually'lefſeningdownwards, - 
till it touch'd the Column of boiling Water, which ir 
ſuck d up by a kind of whirling or fpiral Motion, and 
taving fill'd itſelf, began to travel gently towards cut 
Veſſel. By the Countenahces of the Seamen I peter rd 
they were afraid; DLO Cy had Been ac- 
cuſtom'd to theſe Phznomena;* and feveral of them 
had recourſe to a ſuperſtitious Practice of cutting the 1 
Air with a black-handled Knife“, and reading the firſt HH 
Chapter of the Goſpel of St. Fob3, which is ſuppoſed 4 
to be of great Efficacy in diſperſing theſe dangerous 
in Lancaſhire, the Country was not think that a Chriſtian can 
immediatelyoverflow'd ; aBrook; with a good Conſcience make 
in a few Minutes, roſe fix Feet ** uſe of it; but as to the Virtue 
high perpendicularly; and the of theſe holy Words, Er ver- 
Ground whereon the Spout fell, bum care factum eſt, & habi- 
which was ſuxty-ſix Feet over, tai in nobis, (i. e. And the 
was torn up to the very Rock; © Word *was made Fl, and - 
no leſs than ſeven Feet deep; delt among us) I make no 
and a Gulf made for above haf doubt, but that being faid 
a Mile, the Earth being raiſec with Devotion; without any 
on either Side in prodigious *©* Mixture of Superſtition, they 
eaps. „ 1c are of great Efficacy to draw 
The famous French Tra- *© a Bleſſing from God upon us 
veller M. de Thevenot, ſpeaking on all Occaſions. What ex- 
of this Practice, ſays, ©** As for cellent Divinity and Philoſophy 
* the Knife with the black is this! The poor Man is blam- 
4% Handle, it is a foul Superſti- ing Superſtition in others, and at 
| #*.tjon; which may be accom- the ſame Time falls into it over 
I panied with an iniplicit Com- Head and Ears himſelf. 
A pact with the Devil, and I do | | | 
| T 2 Meteors; 


. * 
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Meteors. But this ridiculous Experiment not ſucceed- 
ing according to Expectation, and the Spout drawing 
nearer and nearer, they diſcharged two of their largeſt 
Suns at it; one of which, loaded with a Croſs-Bar- 
Shot, cut it in two, ſo ME it diſcharged a vaſt 
tity. of Water, and diſappear d. Many Ships "have 
been-extremely damaged, and ſome have periſh'd, by 
Water-Spouts burſting and falling on their Deck: But 
Proyidence prefery*d us in this imminent Danger, a 
freſh Gale ſprung up, and we purſued our Courſe. | 
Fux Wind continuing fair, with a little Variation 
ſometimes to the North, and ſometimes to the South, 
and meeting with no Interruption from the Corſairs of 
Tripoll, as we apprehended we ſhould, our Voyage 
Was extremely pl t, and on the laſt ey; « of hw 
we * the land of Carden. 
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5 N * 1 we * the Iſland of Ge 
rigo on our Left, and having doubled Cape 

Spada, we landed ſafely the ſame Evening 

EM in the Port of Canea. 


Th is Town, the ancient Cydonia, is Gtnated: on this | 
Northern Coaſt of the Iſland of Candia, and has a pret- 
ty good Harbour, which is too much neglected. The 
Yenetians built a noble Arſenal here, whereof the Ruins 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and the Arches of the Work-houſes 
where they fitted up their Galleys. The Walls of the 
Place are faced with Stone, but ſomewhat out of Re- 
pair, and the Caſtle is entirely ruin'd; for it is uſual 
with the Turks to let their Fortifications and publick 
Buildings run to Decay, except on the Side of the 
Dominions of the Empire, where their Frontier-Places 
are kept in a good Condition. On the Left of the 
Harbour there is a Light-houſe, and a ſmall Fortreſs 
to defend its Entrance; beyond which there is a beau- 
tiful Moſque, with a low round Dome. The Place 
makes no mean Appearance, the Houſes being of 
Brick, with Free- Stone at the Corners; but they are 
not above two Stories high. The Roofs are almoſt 
flat, only a little flaping to let the Rain run off; and 
cover'd with a Sort of Mortar well beaten, and then 
paved with ſmall Flints or Pebbles. On theſe Ter- 
races they walk in fine Weather, and ſometimes lie all 
Night in the Heats of Summer. The Inhabitants of 
Canea are not reckon'd to amount to four thouſand ; 
N n one half whereof are Greeks, the reſt chiefly 

3 Turks, 
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' Turks, with ſome few Fews and French Merchants, 
which Nation has a Conſul reſiding here, who treated 
us with great Civility. | | 
Tux Country that lies between Canea and the 
Mountains is as delightful as can be imagin'd : It is wa- 
ter d by abundance of little Streams, and cover*d with 
Woods of Oliye-Trees, intermix'd with fruitful Fields 
and Vineyards. There are alſo abundance of Gardens, 
but they are neither planted with that Regularity, nor 
kept with that Neatneſs, which is obſerv'd in the 
Gardens of France or England. As the Turks negle& 
their Orchards, and are wholly ignorant of Grafting, 
their Trees produce but indifferent Fruit. At a little 
Village calF'd Varrouil, which was the handſomeſt in 
the Iſland before the Turks burnt it during the laſt Siege 
of Canea, the Governor of this Town has a Country- 
Seat, the Garden whereof is reckon'd a perfect Para- 
diſe. Indeed the great Number of Orange-Trees, 
Lemons, and Cedars, with Variety of other Fruit- 
Trees, render it extremely delightful ; but it might 
K much improy*d by a careful and ſkilful Gardener. 
he Orange-Trees here, notwithſtanding they are not 
properly look*d after, are as ſtrong and vigorous as 
any in Portage), and put forth their Flowers in Cluſters 3 
but the Fruit is far from having an agreeable Flavour, 
though large and pleaſing to the Eye. Some Citrons 
alſo grow here, which are a fine Fruit, eſpecially can- 
died, an Art entirely unknown to the Natives. 
,  _WriLsT our Ship lay in the Port of Canea, we took 
a Tour to ſeveral Parts of the Iſland, our Curioſity 
leading us in particular to view Mount Ida, the La- 
byrinth, and the Ruins of Goriyna: In two Days we 
reach'd Rrtimo, a Seaport on the ſame Coaſt, about 
_ Hhrty-five Miles South-Eaſt of Canes. It has a good 
Harbour, and a Citadel built on a ſharp Rock for its 
Security; but the Walls of the Place are ſo weak, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible for it to make a long Defence 
againft an Enemy. Rezims extends along the ene 
N i whic 
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which is ſo much neglected, that, whereas Ships of 
War us'd formerly to be laid up below the Citadel, 
there is now ſcarce Water enough for the ſmalleſt 
Merchantmen. On the Weſt Side of the Town the 
Country is all a Rock, but the Road to the Eaſtward 
is very delightful, there being nothing to be {cen on 
each Hand but Gardens. | 

Havine hir'd Guides at this Place to conduct us to 
Mount Ida, they brought us firſt to the Convent of 
Arcadi, about twelve Miles from Retimo, which is the 
handſomeſt and richeſt Monaſtery of the whole Iſland. 
In this Houſe are at leaſt a hundred Monks, beſides. 
twice that Number employ'd in Huſbandry ; for their 
Lands reach Northward as far as the Sea, and to the 
Top of Mount Ida on the South. "Th have an ex- 
cellent Cellar, well ſtor'd with Wine of their own Vin- 
tage; and every Year they gather ſuch a Cro of O- 
lives, as affords them. a vaſi Quantity of Oil. We 
ſtaid all Night at this Monaſtery, the Superior. enter- 
taining us with great Civility ; and the next Day we 
travelF'd through intricate Roads for almoſt twenty 
Miles, till we came to a Fountain, near which is the 
Lodge of a Monk belonging to the above-mention'd 
Convent. Here we were forced to leave our Horſes, 
the Country beyond this F ountain being fo ſtony, that 
it is impoſſible to travel on Horſeback. About fix 
Miles farther we met with another Spring, and-nearit 
a Sheepfold, which afforded us an uncomfortable 
Lodging, but ſuch as we were obliged to put up with 
in this deſert Place. The next Morning we aſcended 
the Mountain with great Difficulty, and not a little 
vex'd at our Diſappointment; for, contrary to our 
Expectations, we found it to be nothing but a huge 
barren Rock, having ſcarce any Trees or Herbage, 
Springs or- Rivulets, or ſo much as one delightful 
Landſcape to make amends for the Danger and F atigue 
of our 3 Indeed from the higheſt Summit 
one may diſcern the Sea both on the North and South 
14 Side 
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Side of the Iſland ; but for my Part, I ſhall never think 
it worth while for the future to climb ſuch a frightful 
Mountain merely for the Sake of an extenfive Pro- 
ſpect. There are ſome Sheep and Goats that make a 
ſhift to live here, but they are forced to brouze upon 
ſuch prickly Shrubs, as nothing could induce them to 
eat but the ſevereſt Hunger. 

Amons the Plants and Shrubs that Mount Ida * 
produce, none gave Mr. Singleton more Satisfaction 
than the Tragacantha, or Goat's-Thorn, which towards 
the End of June, and in the two following Months, 
ſpontaneouſly yields a Gum of the ſame Name, cor- 
ruptly call'd Gum Dragon, which is ſmooth and ſof- 
tening, obtunds acrimonious Humours, and conſe- 
quently is of Service in all Coughs proceeding from 
Catarrhs and Defluxions of Rheum. The nutritious 
Juice of this Plant, thicken'd by the Heat, burſts o- 

n the Veſſels that contain it; and being coagulated 
into ſmall Threads, theſe make their Way by little 
and little through the Bark, are harden'd in the Air, 
and form'deither into Lamps, or into twiſted Pieces 
like little Worms, of different Lengths, according to 
the Quantity of extravaſated Matter * 


„I was noted among the nme cure Haas s Wound with 
Antients for its medicinal Herbs Dittany gather d on this Moun- 
and Plants, as appears from a tam. _. 

. Paſſage in Virgil, who makes 


Difamnum genitrix Cretz4 carpit ab Ia 

Puberibus caulem foliis, & flore 9.1. hy 
Purpureo : non illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum ter go volucres bæſere ſagittæ. En. XII. 412. 
A Branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought, | 
Which in the Cretan Fields with Care ſhe ſought : 
Rough is the Stem, which woolly Leaves ſurround, 


The Leaves with Flow'rs, the Flow'rs with Pwple crown'd : 
Well known to wounded Goats ; a ſure Relief | 


To draw the pointed Steel, and eaſe the Grief. "RTE 


+ The Tragarantha grows in particularly about Aleppo. The 
ſeveralother Places of the Levant, Gum is of different Colours, 
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Wx made but a ſhort Stay on Mount Ida, but haſt- 
ed back to the Spring where we had left our Horſes, 
and having ſpent the Night with the honeſt Monk, 
(accommodated very indifferently, but in the beſt man- 
ner he was able) our Guides led us next Morning to 
the South-Weſt; along a craggy Road winding about 
the Mountain, till we came to a pleaſant Valley, which 
at laſt loſes itſelf in the Plain of Meſſaria, the moſt 
fertile of all Candia, and in effect the Granary of the 
Iſland. After a fatiguing Day's Journey we reſted at 

another Monaſtery, the Name whereof I cannot recol- 
lect, and were kindly entertain*d by the Superior. In 


the Morning we continued our Journey along the Foot 


of Mount Ida, and in the Afternoon arriv'd at a Vil- 
lage call'd Novi-Caftellt, within two Miles of the Ruins 


of Gortyna, which the next Day we determin*d to 


examine. Gs 1 8 * = 
TRESE Ruins lie about ſix Miles to the Southward 
of Mount Ida, at the Entrance of the above-mention*d 


Plain, and conſiſt of a vaſt Number of Marble Pillars, 
Pedeſtals, Capitals, Architraves, '&c. which are fo 
many Monuments of the ancient Magnificence of the 
City. Here is Part of one of the City Gates ſtill re- 


maining, and of the Walls adjoining to it, which are 


faced with Brick, and of a prodigious Thickneſs. 


Many of the Columns are of red and white Jaſper, 
Granite, and other antique Marbles, ſome of them 
gutter*d ſpirally, of admirable Beauty. We found 
many Legs and Arms of Statues, which evidently de- 
clare the Skill of the Workman ;: but all the entire 
Figures of any Value have been carried away by the 
Venetians when they were Maſters of this Iſland. At 
the North-Weſt End of the Ruins we meet with a 


Brook, which probably is the River Lethe mention'd 
by Strabo and Solinus; and at a little Diſtance are ſome 


ſome white, ſome greyiſh, ſome and we chuſe that which is clear, 
red, and ſome almoſt black. 


ſmooth, and twiſted like Worms, 
The white is reckon'd the beſt; rather than that in Lumps. 


Remains 
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Remains of an ancient Cathedral, whereof the Archi- 
ſecture appears to have been excellent. On the Side 
of the Brook we alſo find ſome Part of an Aqueduct, 
the Arches whereof are not more than ſeven Foot 
high, and the Channel about a Foot broad, by which 
the City was ſupplied with Water. Among theſe un- 
ed Ruins we ſaw Sheep feeding; and the Shep- 
herds have built themſelves Huts, or Places for Shel- 
ter, out of huge Pieces of antique Marble, which 
would be an Ornament to the Palaces of Princes. Such 
is the preſent Face oſ Gortyna, which was once the 
principal City and chief Biſhoprick* of the Iſland. 
Hav provided ourſelyes with Guides and 
Torches, we ſet out to ſee the ſubterranean Labyrinth, 
under a little Hill at the Foot of Mount Ida, three 
Miles from the Ruins of Gortyna. We enter this 
Maze by an Opening about ſix Yards wide, but ſo low 
that one cannot paſs it without ſtooping. It is uneven 
and rugged at the Bottom, but the Roof is flat, form*d 
by horizontal Beds of Stone. As we proceed forward, 
we meet with innumerable Turnings and Windings, 
{o irregular and intricate, that if a Perſon chance to 
ſtrike into any of them out of the main Path or Al- 
ley, he is in the greateſt Danger of being bewilder'd 
and Joſt. For fear of this, our Guides led us along 
the principal Alley, without deviating to the Right or 
Left; and that we might more eaſily find the ſame 
Way back again, we fix*d up Pieces of Paper at every 
Tuming. This Paſſage is about ſeven Foot high, and 


* the greateſt part of it wide enough for three or four 


to walk a-breaft ; but in one Place we were forced to 


, Tzeus, ſays M. Fourne- Before the Conqueſt of the Iſland 
«© fort, whom St. Paul calls his by the Turks, there was one 
« dearly-beloved Son, was the Archbiſhop, who had nine Suf- 
< firſt Biſhop of Crete; and it fragans ; but the Number of 
e is highly probable his See was ſuch Eccleſiaſticks is now uncer- 
% at Gargma, which was at that tain, 6.5 e 
© Time the principal City)“. a 
| creep 
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creep upon our Hands and Knees to get along. It is 
a Mile, as near as we could gueſs, from the Entrance 
to the End of the Labyrinth, which terminates in two 
circular Rooms, cut out of the Rock, where we reſted 
ourſelves very agreeably. Here we obſerv'd ſeveral 
Inſcriptions, Names, and Dates of Years, engraven 
in the Stones by thoſe who had been there before us; 
and we alſo made the like Memorandums in different 
Places. Some Modern Writers have imagin'd that 
this Labyrinth was originally a Quarry, out of which 
Stones were dug for the building of Gnoſſus and Gor- 
tyna ; but whoever carefully examines it, will find no 
Foundation for ſuch an Hypotheſis; for it is very 
improbable they ſhould draw the Stones through that 
narrow Paſſage I have mention'd, where we were 0- 
bliged to crawl our Way for a hundred Yards together ; 
and beſides, the Mountain is ſo full of Precipices, that 
no Carriages could poſſibly get to the Mouth of the 
Labyrinth : To which we may add, that the Stones of 
this ſuppoſed Quarry do by no means reſemble thoſe 
of the Ruins of Gortyna, neither in Colour nor in 
Hardneſs, It is therefore more probable that this 
wonderful Maze was at firſt a natural Cavity, which 
ſome Perſons had the Curioſity to enlarge, by widen- 
ing the Paſſages that were too much ſtraiten'd ; for 
the Cretans were a polite People, devoted to Arts as 
well as Arms, and took delight in improving and per- 
fecting the rude Sketches of Nature. What ſeems to 
confirm this Conjecture is, that there are ſeveral other 
natural Openings in the neighbouring Hills, and abun- 
dance of Caverns in the Rocks throughout the Iſland.“ 


*The Reader muſt not ima- 
gine that the Labyrinth here 
treated of is that built by Dæda- 
lus for Minos King of Crete, ſo 

ous in ancient Hiſtory, which 
appears from antique Medals to 
have been at Gnaſus; at that 


Time the Capital of the Iſland, 
but now an inconſiderable Vil- 
lage. Dedalus built his Laby- 
rinth after the Model of that of 
Egypt, which was one of the 
fineſt Structures in the World, 
half above and half under 


ArrER 
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_ ArTtR a Night's Repoſe at an adjacent Village we 
made the beſt of our Way to Candia, now the chief 
City of the Country, built by the Saracens, on the 
Northern Coaſt of the Iſland, to which it has commu- 
nicated its Name. This Town is not above thirty 
Miles from Gortyna, but the Roads are ſo exceſſively 
ſtony that it is impoſſible to travel faſt; which made 
the Journey fatiguing both to ourſelves and Horſes. 
Candia ſtands in a Plain at the Foot of a Mountain, 
and was a very ſtrong, flouriſhing, well-peopled City, 
when under the Dominion of the Venetians, but is at 
preſent thin of Inhabitants, except in the Market-place 
and ſome of the principal Streets. The Harbour, 
which was formerly a good one, is now ſo choaked up, 
that none but Boats and ſmall Veſſels can come into 
it: Ships of Burden lie under the Iſle of Dia, or Stan- 
dia, almoſt oppoſite to the Town. It 1s computed 
there are a thouſand Jews#in this Place, about the 
fame Number of Greeks, and two or- three hundred 
Armenians ; with a numerous Turtiſb Garriſon. The 
Walls were exceeding good before the laſt Siege, 
when ſeveral Breaches were made, which the Turks. 
have very indifferently repair'd ; being under no A 
 prehenſions, I ſuppoſe, of any Attempts from the 
Fenetians. In ſhort, Candia has not half recover'd it- 
ſelf ſince the Siege JI hinted at, which was one of the 
moſt obſtinate that ever was known, and laſted more 
than twice as long as the famous Siege of Troy. The 
Turks inveſted it in the Beginning of the Year 1645, 
and after ſeveral furious Attacks, in which they were 
always repulfed with conſiderable Slaughter, they 
withdrew to a greater Diſtance. They continued the 
Blackace of the City till the Year 1667, during which 
Time they gave the Garriſon continual Alarms, inter- 
cepted their Proviſions, and plunder'd the Country. 


Gromd, containing three thou- merable Pillars, without one bit 
fand Rooms, ſupported by innu- of Wood in the whole Building. 
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But as they were not ſtrong enough at Sea to prevent 
freſh Supplies being frequently thrown into the Place, 
they loſt all Hopes of reducing it by a Blockade, and 
therefore renew*d their Attacks with the utmoſt Fu 
The Garriſon however behav'd with unparallel'd Bra- 
very, and held out till the latter End of September, 
1669, ſurrendring at laſt upon honourable Terms, af- 
ter having made near a hundred Sallies, and withſtood 
fifty - ſix general Aſſaults. During this long Siege the 
Venetians loft above thirty thouſand Men, and the 
Turks not leſs than a hundred and eighty thouſand. 
Thus this ftrong Fortreſs fell into the Hands of the 
Ottomans, the.' greateſt Part of it being reduced to a 
Heap of Rubbiſh, and exhibiting a frightful Scene 
of Deſolation. All the Bells, and Ornaments of their 
Churches and Houſes, even the very Locks on the 
Were had either been carried off by the Beſieged, or 
59 in the Defence of the Toyyn; which was o mi- 

ly depopulated, that, except the Garriſon, wh6 
march*d out to the Number of four thouſand Men; 
ſcarce forty Inhabitants were left alive, including Jews, | 
Greeks, and Venetians. _ 

From this City we made all the Haſte we could to 
Canea, as we expected our Ship would fail before the 
End of June. Our Road from Candia to Retimo was 
exceeding pleaſant,” having on each Side of it abun- 
dance of Gardens and Orchards, the Fruit whereof is 
better taſted than in other Parts of the Iſland. Reli. 
mo is famous for its rich luſcious Wine, commonly 
call'd Malmſey; but they do not make ſuch Quantities 
of it now, as when the Venetians were Maſters of the 
Country. The Turks themſelves, though their Law 
forbids them to drink any Wine, cannot refrain from 
this tempting Juice, eſpecially in the Night- time, or 
when they have an Opportunity of drinking it private. 
ly. We lay two Nights upon the Road, and arriv'd 
at Canea the 24th of Fune, Raving been almoſt three 
Weeks our Journey, We were kindly receiv d 


at 
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at the Houſe of the French Conſul; and our Captain 
telling us he ſhould not. fail till the 28h, I had Leiſure 
to throw together ſome general Remarks on the Iland 
and its Inhabitants. So 3 
CANDIA was anciently call'd Crete, and ſome- 


times Hecatoxpolis, from the hundred Cities it is faid _ 


to have had in the Time of Minas. The Labyrinth 
of Dedalus was one of its greateſt Curioſities ; and. it 
Was alſo famous among the Heathens for having given 
Birth to Jupiter, their ſupreme Deity, who is ſaid to 
have been born and.-educated; upon Mount da. It 
was once govern'd by Kings of its own, and after- 
wards by Dukes, till it was 2 by the . Romans. 
It was a long Time ſubject to the Eaſtern Emperors, 
but was taken by the Saracens about the Fear 820, 
who were driven out of it again by the Emperor Ni- 
cephorus Phocas: The Venetians purchas'd it in 1204, 
and remain'd Maſters of it till the laſt Century, when 
they were diſpoſſeſs d by the.Tirks, after a tedious and 
expenſive War, and that memorable Siege of Candia, 
whereof we have juſt given an Account. 

* Taz Inhabitants have in all Ages been diſtinguiſh'd 
as excellent Archers, an Exerciſe they delight in to 
this Day; for which Reaſon we generally find Quivers 
of Arrows on the ancient Medals of the Iſland, The 
_ Cretan Bowmen were of vaſt Uſe in the Retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand Greeks under the Command of Xenophon; 
and very ſerviceable to Alexander the Great in many of 
his Expeditions. They were alſo exceeding good 
Slingers; an Art which at preſent they neither under. 
ſttand nor practiſe. As to the Perſons of the Natives, 
both Turts and Greeks, they are tall, comely, and ro- 
buſt; and as they exerciſe themſelves much in Hunting, 
and other manly Diverſions, they are healthy, active, 
And vigorous. But their Morals, . notwithſtanding the 
Care of their Legiſlators, have been repreſented as none 

of the beſt, both by ſacred and profane Writers. St. 
Paul, in his Epiſtle to Titus, quotes a Verſe of * of 
| | 2 eir 
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their own Poets, wherein they are particularly cens 
far'd for their Want of Truth; nay, ſo notofioy 


were they addicted to Lying, that Mendacium Cret 
became a proverbial Expreſſion.” Polybins — 


that they ſtuck at nothing for the ſake of Lucreg 


and their Debauthery and impure” Anivurs-ate taken 


notice of by Strabo, Servins, and other Authors, How 


the reſefit Inhabi- 
© e bed g 


Trex Habit of the Turks n Gundis * wa he 
other Parts of Europe, which I ſhall take Occaſion/ts 
deſcribe hereafter. The Greet Peaſants wear a red 


ever; Tam far froth: thinking that th 
tants of the Ifland do in general 


| Character. 


Leather Cap, a. Veſt, and a Pair of blue Callicoe 


Drawers, very wide, and ſo deep behind that they ap- 
pear ridiculous to Strangers. Fhey are generally neut 
about the Feet, having a ſhort Kind of Boots or Buſk- 
ins of red Turkey Leather, which are very handſome 
and laſting; but thoſe in the Towns wear Pumps or 


Slippers. The Dreſs of the Women, (who by the 


way are not the prettieſt in the World) is an upper 
Garment of a reddiſh Cloth, full of Plaits, with ſong 


Sleeves, and hung on the Shoulders in ſuch a manner 


as to leave their Breaſts quite naked. Underneath this 
they wear only a Shift; but the Women of the Archi- 


Pelago have Drawers, almoſt like thoſe of the Men. 


Their Head-Dreſs is neat and ſimple, conſiſting of a 


white Veil, which very becomingly falls on their 


Shoulders. Their Habit is a Diſadvantage to their 
Shape, which is naturally good; but as they wear no 


Stays, they appear thick and clumſy. 


Tax Illand of Candia is at preſent inhabited by 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews; of which the 
Greets are moſt numerous, but the Tut is Maſter, 


and not a little dreaded by the reſt. The GreeH Monks 
are a good Sort of People who apply themſelves. to 


Tit. i. 12, | The Omen are away Lian. 


„ 


8 . beſt Farms in eh 8 RE, | 
ing on the Monaſteries. The Soil is naturally rich in 
many Places, and though not half cultivated, pro- 
more Grain than the Inhabitants can a 4 
- notwithſtanding they have excellent Wheat, & 
ſpecially about the City of Candia and the Plain of 
Meſſaria,. they make very indifferent Bread, not half 
kneaded nor bak d. The Wines of this Co are 
delicious, as already intimated, their Sweetneſs being 
qualified by an agreeable Tartneſs; but the Brandy 
here, and in moſt Parts of the Levant, is as wretched 
a Liquor as can poſſibly be imagined, having neither 
Serrneth. Flavour, nor Colour to recommend it. 
Ts Iſland; abounds with Poultry, Pigeons, Par- 
trie ges, Woodcocks, Wheatears, n and 
other Birds: Here is alſo plenty of Hares, but no 
Rabbits. - Their Oxen, Sheep, -and Hogs are good in 
their Kind; but in Winter their Beef is lean, the 
Carle being obliged, at that Time of the Lear, to 
feed. on Ruſhes near the Sea · ſide, for want of better 
Paſture. Moſt of the Burghers keep plentiful Ta- 
bles; but the Peaſants, , 0 8 = Greeks, live 
much upon Herbs and | «pes which they are. ex- 
tremely fond. 9 
Tux chief 9 bo 
Wine, Oil, Honey, Wax, Wool, Silk, ſome Oat- 
ton, and Ladanum. This laſt is a gummy. or reſinous 
Matter ouzing out of the Leaves of a Shrub call'd 
CCiſtus . two or three Feet high, and full of 
Branches. It is gather'd in hot calm Weather, in the 
Months of Fuly and Auguſt, by. bruſhing it off the 


. ** FAS oy are, 


* with a Sort of Whip, e of r Laſhes 


: * M. — tells us they f 


make it in the following Man- 


ner: Upon the Huſks or Skins of they diſtil it to one half, and 


a throw away the reſt. He adds, 
that it ſmells of nothing but 
Burning, and preſently corrupts. 

or 


SGrapes, after the. laſt Prefling, 
they les Water; this, when it 
| geſted fifteen or twenty 


* they ak ch flat 
heavy Stones laid on it ; then 


£ 


or Straps, to which the Ladanum ſticks when they: 


are dragg*d over the Shrub, and from whence it is 


afterwards ſcrap'd, and made up into Cakes of differ-- 
ent Sizes“. To add Weight to this Drug, they have 
got a Trick of mixing it with a fine blackiſn Sand, 
which Cheat is diſcover'd by chewing it, or ſtraining 
it after it is diſſolv'd. That which is. brittle, of an 


Aſh- Colour, and fweet-ſcented, is eſteemꝰd the be ſt. 


It is chiefly uſed by Apothecaries and Perfumers. 
Tun Wool of Candia is coarſe; but their Silk is 
good, and would be much better if it were rightly 
managed. As the whole Iſland abounds with Thyme 
and other fragrant Herbs, they are furniſh*d with ex- 
cellent Honey; and their Wax is of a fine Colour, 


and an agreeable Smell. The Oils of Retimo and Canea 


are the beſt in the Country, thoſe of Girapetra being 
black and muddy, occaſion'd by their ſtirring up the 


Sediment, and ſelling Oil and Lees together.. 
Moser People of Faſhion in Candia keep Barbary 
Forſes , which are exceeding beautiful. Thoſe of 


the Iſland are a ſmall Sort, but very uſeful in climbing 
or deſcending the ſteep craggy Roads of this Country; 
and are ſo ſure-footed, that they ſeldom or never fall, 
unleſs it be by the Rider's holding too tight a Rein: 
Leave them to their own Management, they will car- 


0 en 1 


Dlioſtorides ſays, that in his When the Rider drops his Bridle) 
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Time-they'uſed to comb off the 


to the Beards of the Goats, 
which fed upon the Leaves of 


the Cu. He deſcribes this 


Plant under the Name of Leder. 


+ Theſe Horſes are much 
_ Horſes have now deſervedly the 


eſteem'd for their Shape, Vigour, 
and Swiftneſs. According to 
Dr. Shaw, a valuable and well- 


taught Barbary Horſe- (beſides 


the ſuppoſed Quality of never 
lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill 
Vo“. I. 


is to have a long Walk, and to 
ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full 


Career. But he obſerves, that 


the Race of Horſes has very 
much degenerated of late Years 


-in the * — bf Agiers and 


Tunis; that the Egyptian 
Preference of all others for Size 
and Beauty, the ſmalleſt bei 

uſually fixteen Hands high, — 
of an admirable Shape. - —- 


5 6 
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ry you ſafely on the Edge of the moſt frightful Preci- 
ice. The Greek and Turkiſh Ladies are vere good 
ewomen,: and fit as firmly as their Horſes tread 
1 are they ever known to diſmount, even where chere 
greateſt Appearance of Danger. 
"Irs is remarka le [that all the Does i in this Iſland os 
ies, being a Sort of Baſtard-Greyhounds, 
il-ſhaped, thin-flank*d, and every way diſagreeable to 
look at. They have a great Quickneſs of Scent; but, 
what is moſt ſurprizing, — will hunt and catch Pigs 
as naturally as Hares. On this Account they are uſe- 
ful Purveyors to thoſe who travel the Country, or live 
at a Diſtance from a Market- Town. This Breed has 
probably been preſerv'd here ever ſince antient Greece 
was in a flouriſſiing Condition, the Cretan Dogs * 
at that Time noted for their Sagacity. 
: F nap almoſt forgot to mention the Hawks: of 
| Candia, which are excellent in their own Nature, and 
as Well train'd as any in Europe, Hawking being a 
Sport that the Turks take much Delight in, and the 
Hland affording Plenty of Game, whereof Mention has 
been made already. Some of theſe Birds are exported 
to Venice, and from thence into Germany and other 
ſt Part are ſent to ee 


Countries; but the greate 
| wople, where they are very much eſteem d. 
ISnALL conclude this Account of Candia with ob- 
3 4 that in general it enjoys a wholſome Air, but 
the Southerly Winds are ſometimes ſo exceſſively 
hot as to ſuffocate People in the open Field. There 
are no conſiderable Rivers in the Iſland, but abundance 
of Springs and little Streams, tlie Water whereof is as 
good as any in the World. In hort, ſome Parts of 
the Country are wonderfully fertile and pleaſant; but 
more than half of it is taken up with barren rocky 
Mountains, which afford neither Food nor Delight for 
uman Creatures, ee ere the Goals ans ſub- 


liſt with Difficulty. 
5 | 3 | 18 ON 
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O the 28th of June we ſail'd from Canea with 
Wind at South, and on the goth we made the 


of Mila, which. lies about thir 


ty Leagues North of 


Candia. It is almoſt round, near ſixty Miles in Circum- 
ference, and has a large ſafe Haven, capable of re- 


ceiving a numerous Fleet. 
in being deſirous of making uſe of 


Days, our Ca 


We put in here for a few 


Hot Baths of this Iſland. 15 * of removing a {light 


paralytic Diſarder, with whi 


he had lately been af- 


at Not far from the Entrance of the Harbour 

paſs'd by a little uninhabited Iſland call'd Anti- 
Mile, riſing almoſt in a conical Form; and ſoon after 
we ſaw two Rocks, and ſeveral Ilands to the Left. 
We found the Road to be about two Leagues in Length, 
and one in Breadth; having in moſt Places a Depth of 
Water ſufficient for the largeſt Ships, and very ms? 


Anchorage. 


It was Sun-ſet when we came to an An- 


chor near the Salt-Pits, ſo that we ſtaid on board all 


Night; 


but early in the Morning we went aſhore, 


and hir'd a Guide to conduct us to the chief Town of 
the Iſland, call'd alſo Milo, which ſtands two or three 


Miles — the Harbour. 


Our Walk thither was ex- 
ceeding pleaſant, the Country on each Hand being 


very fruitful and well cultivated, 200d ucing Wheat, 


Barley, Cotton, Melons, Gourds, 
ſeveral other Plants. Before we enter d the Town, 
we paid a Viſit to a Convent of French Capuchins,” who 


loquintida*, and 


have a pretty Houſe and Church here, both of them 


„The Fruit of this Plant, 
uſually call'd Bitter Apple, is a- 
bout the Bigneſs of a large O- 


range, and is full of Pulp and 
Kernels, both which are intole- 
rably bitter. It is of conſidera- 


ble Uſe in Medicine, but chiefly 


- officinal Compoſitions, and is 


an Ingredient in moſt 


| purging 
Pills. The „ of its Ope- 


new-built, having been deſtroy'd by the Turks towards 


ration as a Gathartic is ſuch, that 


it ſometimes excoriates the Paſ- 


ſages, brings away Blood, and 
induces a Superpurgation. It is 
therefore ſeldom given inwardly 
in extemporaneous Preſcriptions, 
unleſs with great Caution, and 
to Perſons * a firong Conſtitu · 
tion. 
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Wil | 


the End of the laſt Century, on-pretence that 'they 
conceal*'d the Plunder taken by the French Corfairs. 
The King of France, the Merchants and Captains of 
Ships trading to the Archipelago, all contributed to re- 
build them, the Capuebius being too poor to defray the 
Expence themſelves. It ought to be mention'd to the 
Honour of theſe Religious, that they lay out what- 
ever they can ſpare towards the Maintenance of neceſ- | 
ſitous Chriſtians, and take all Opportunities of relieving 
or redeeming ſuch as are unhappily carried into Slavery. 
In the Garden belonging to this Convent they have a 
maimed antique Figure, without a Head, which ap- 
ars by what is left to have been curiouy wrought ; _ - 
but whether it was a Statue of Pandora, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, we were not able to determine. 


Tax Town of Milo conſiſts of twenty or thirty 
Streets, and is reckon'd to contain five or ſix thouſand 


Inhabitants. - The Houſes are two Stories high, with 


Terraces on the Top; and are well built of hard, 


blackiſh Stone; like a Pumice, capable of reſiſting the 
Impreſſions of the Weather. But the Naſtineſs of the 
Place is quite intolerable, for the Hogſties are placed 
at the Entrance of their Houſes fronting the Street, 
-whither they likewiſe throw all their Dirt and Filth; 
which, together with the neighbouring Salt-Marſhes, 
the ſulphureous Exhalations that ariſe from all Parts of 
the Illand, and the Scarcity of good Water, render 
the Country very unhealthfuutl. . 
Ar the Foot af a Hill, not far from the Town, 
are the publick Baths, which the Greeks call Loutra. 
The Entrance to them is narrow for forty or fifty 


Yards, when we tome to a ſubterraneous Chamber 


form'd by Nature, adjoining to which is a Reſervoir 
of lukewarm Salt Water, wherein People fit and bathe. 
' Thoſe who come only to ſweat, fit down at the fur- 


ther End of the Chamber, which is ſo exceſſively hot, 
that it Toon cauſes a ſenſible Perſpiration, and at laſt 


the Sweat iſſues in Drops of an uncommon Size. This 


natural 


upon opening ſome of them to 
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natural Sudatory is much frequented by Perſons. infe&- 


ed with the Venereal Diſeaſe ; but they ſeldom obtain 
a Cure, that Diſtemper, when confirm'd, being hard- 


ly to be conquer'd without the Help of Mercury. It 


is uſed with more Succeſs in rheumatic or 3 | 


Diſorders, as our Captain happily experience 


On the Shore near the Port we meet with ſeveral 
lirtle Springs that bubble through the Sand, ſo hot as 


to ſcald one's Fingers“: And near the Village of 
Caſtro, which ſtands on a Mountain to the Left as we 


enter the Road, is a purging Spring that riſes on the 


Edge of the Sea, and is therefore often mix d with _ 
Salt Water. At a little Diſtance we ſee another, 


which the Sea ſeldom reaches except in boiſterous 


Weather. They are both of them warm, but have 
no brackiſh Taſte. Theſe Waters the Greeks eſteem 
as an excellent Purgative, and ſwallow them down 


plentifully at a particular Seaſon of the Lea. 
Tux chief Allum-Mines in this Iſland are about half 


0 League from the Town, but the Greeks do not think 


it worth their while to work them at preſent, being 


ſenſible that the Turks would run away with the Profit 
by unreaſonable Exactions. We enter them through 


a narrow Paſſage that leads to ſeveral Vaults, ſcarce 
high enough for a Man to ſtand without ſtooping, in- 
cruſtated almoſt throughout with Allum, ,which grows 


in form of flat Stones or Slates, about an Inch in Thick- 
neſs; and as theſe are taken away, new ones in a ſhort 


Time ſupply their Places. But the greateſt Curioſity 


The Heat of theſe boiling find little or no Alteration in the 
Springs, if one may judge from Yolks. Upon this he waited an 
an Experiment of M. Tourne- 
fort's, ſeems to be greater than ſome others, which differ d very 

it is in reality; for he tells us, little from the former; nor was 

that having put ſeveral Eggs into there ſo much as one boil'd as ĩit 
them, and let them remain there ſhould be, after they had conti- - 


half an Hour, he was ſurpriz'd nued two Hours in the Water. 


Hour longer, and then took our - 


T5 : is 
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is the plumous or feather*d Allum, which does not part 
into Scales, but is compoſed of ſoft, white, ſhining 
Threads or Filaments, reſembling the Vanes of a Fea- 


ther, near two Inches in Length; not differing from 


the common Allum either in its Taſte or Qualities. | 
Somme - have miſtaken this feather*d Allum for the 
Lapis Amianthus, whereas the former is a true Salt, 
and the latter an inſipid ſtony Subſtance. | 
Tux whole Ifland is full of Grotto's or Caverns, 
which it would be endleſs to examine and deſcribe. 
About four Miles to the Southward of the Town, on 


the Sea-Coaſt, there is a very remarkable one, twelve 


Yards long, and five. or fix Yards.in height, into 
which the Waves roll in tempeſtuous Weather. This 
Grotto is cruſted all over with Allum ſublimated, in 
ſome Parts white, in others of a golden Colour; and 
the Rocks about the Mouth of it are cover'd with 
Concretions of the like Nature. Not far from hence 
is another Cavern, into which we could not enter, on 
account of the ſulphureous Flames that iſſue from the 
Bottom of it. There are ſeveral other Grotto's here- 
abouts, from whence diſtils a very acrid Solution of 
Allum; which probably is the liquid Kind that Pliny 
mentions as peculiar to this Iſland. When the Natives 
are troubled with the Itch, and other cutaneous Di- 
ſtempers, they go and ſweat in theſe Gratto's, foment 
their Skin with this corroſive Liquor, and afterwards 
waſh themſelves in the Sea, by which a Cure is gene- 


rally effefted ®. 


Txz Iſland of Milo not only abounds with Allum, 


but Sulphur alſo, which was much eſteem'd by the 


Ancients, and is particularly commended by Pliny 


The lat-mention'd French | 


Traveller tells us of a Gentleman 
of C:phalonia, who was cured of 
an inveterate Itch by 

twenty-five Days in the Waters 
of Milo, after the uſual Reme- 


dies had prov'd ineffectual. And 
Dioſcorides mentions a Perſon 
who was cured of the ſame Diſ- 
eaſe'by the Uſe of thoſe Waters, 


but became dropſical, and died 


ſoon after. 
and 
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and Dioſcorides. It is very beautiful, and is found in 
Lumps when they dig up the Ground, and in large 
Veins in the Quarries where they get their Mill- tones. 
Scarce any Part of the Country is without it, as ap- 
pears from the Warmth of its Springs, and the Smell 
of the Water; but more eſpecially from the Smoke 
and Flames which break out in ſome Places, where 
the Surface of the neighbouring Fields is quite yellow 
with the Duſt of Sulphur. 1 N 
Mixxs of Iron are likewiſe found in this Iſland, 


from whence a certain Tract of it takes the Name of 


St. Fohn de Fer: And it is probable that great * 
ties of this Metal lie hid in other Parts of the Coun- 
try, their hot Springs having generally a ruſty Sedi- 


ment. The Salt-Pits lie near the Port, where ſuch 


Plenty of it is made, that one may purchaſe at leaſt 
half a hundred Weight for the Value of an Eugliſb 
Six-pence. The Ciſterns being filPd with the Sea- 
Water, the Salt cryſtallizes by the Heat of the Sun 
during the Summer-Seaſon. | 130 

Tur Formation of the above-mention'd Minerals, 
viz. Allum and Sulphur, is curiouſly accounted for in 
the following Manner. It is obſerv'd that the Iſland 
is almoſt entirely a hollow Rock, ſpungy, and ſoak'd, 
as it were, with the Salt Water of the Sea, which en- 
ters into a Multitude of Openings on the Coaſt, and 
from thence is convey*d to the minuteſt Cavities. 
Here, it is ſuppoſed, this Salt undergoes a Sort of 
chymical Proceſs, the ſubterraneous Fires, that are 


burning continually, cauſing an acid Spirit to ſeparate | 


from the Salt, not unlike that drawn from Sea-Salt by 
common Fire. To this Acid is referred the Prody- 
tion of Allum and Sulphur z for this Liquor 3 4 
trating inſenſibly the hardeſt Rocks, diſſolves them, 
incorporates with them, and is converted into Allum. 
We can hardly doubt of this, ſince Spirit of Salt 
pour'd upon common Stones, or Chalk, produces al- 
luminous Concretions. The ſame acid Spirit, mixed 

94 with 
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with the Brimſtone that pervades the Veins of the 
Earth, occaſions the Formation of Sulphur; for it is 
well known that Sulphur is only a fat Subſtance fix*d 
by an acid Spirit; and the Water of the Sea contains 
unctuous as well as ſaline Particles, both which are 
ftrain'd from it by the ſingular Structure of the 1 inte- 
rior Parts of this Iſland. 
Tnovon the Air and Water of Milo are RESTO 
fome, yet it enjoys this Advantage from its inward 
Fires, that they gently warm the Superficies of the 
Earth, and render it ſo fertile that the Inhabitants ne- 
ver let the Lands lie fallow: Hence it alſo produces 
the fineſt Fruits, as Figs, Grapes, and the moſt deli- 
cious Melons of the Archipelago. It alſo affords good 
Paſturage in many Places, and they have an excellent 
Breed of Cattle. They have — Flocks of Goats, 
of whoſe Milk they make admirable Cheeſe : But 
their beſt Commodity is their Wine, not at all inferior 
to that of Candia, and of which they export annually 
three or four hundred Tuns. In ſhort, they are abun- 
dantly furniſh'd with Proviſions ; for, beſides Burcher's 
Meat, they have Plenty of delicate Fiſh, Fowl, and 
Game ; and notwithſtanding they are ſubject to nume- 
rous Diſtemp rs, they lead merry Lives, and chear- 
fully enjoy the Bleſſings that Providence has beſtow'd 
upon their Country. 
I sR0vLÞ not have dwelt ſo long « on the Natural 


1 Hiſtory of this Iſland, had it afforded me a more en- 


tertaining Subject; butt is is now Time to make ſome 
Obſervatior e of another Kind. The Inhabitants of 
Mils are for the moſt part ſea- faring Men, and ſerve 
as Pilots to Ships that trade in the Archipelago. They 
are generally charitable and obliging to Strangers, but 
*fome' Writers charge them with Perfidiouſneſs and 
other Vices; Indeed, their Converſaticn and Deal- 
ings with the French Corſairs, who were formerly al- 
moſt Maſters of theſe Seas, have not a little contri- 
buted to corrupt their Morals, eſpecially the ONE. 
LIED * f | 0 
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of their Women, who are reckon'd very liberal of 
their Favours. They endeavour to add to their Beau- 
ty by uſing a certain Powder, which gives a Ruddi- 
neſs to their Cheeks, but is prejudicial to the Skin, 
and ſoon deſtroys a good Complexion. As to their 
Dreſs, it diſcovers no Shape, and conſequently is very 
diſadvantageous to the Fair Sex. They wear Drawers, 
like other Women in the Archipelago; as it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould do, on account of the Shortneſs of 
their Coats, which ſcarce reach ſo low as their Knees, 
leaving their Legs expos'd to Sight. 
Tux Inhabitants of Milo are all Greeks, there being 
hardly a Turk in the Iſland, except the Cadi*, or 
Judge, and the Waywode F, whoſe principal Buſineſs 
is to levy the Land-Tax, to puniſh Offenders, and to 
take Care that the Sultan is not defrauded of his Tri- 
bute : At the ſame Time he does not forget to fill his 
own Pockets, the poor Greeks ſuffering much by his 
Extortions. In this, as well as in the other Iſlands, 
the Greeks have the Privilege of electing their own 
Magiſtrates. Three Conſuls, or Intendants, are an- 
nually choſen in the Town of Milo, who have the 
Management of the publick Money, ariſing from the 
Cuſtoms, Mill-ſtones, and Salt-Pits ; and likewiſe no- 
.minate all the Officers that colle& the Capitation or 
Poll-Tax. All Law-Suits are firſt brought before the 


* Though there are no Ap- 


pointments or Salaries for theſe 


Judges, yet they are diſtinguiſh'd 
into ſeveral honorary Claſſes, as 
thoſe of five hundred Aſpers a 
Day, of four hundred, three 
hundred, and two hundred and 
fifty. Their Subſiſtence ariſes 
from a Fee of 1. or ten per 
Cent. out of the Cauſes that are 
brought before them. The 
udges of large Towns are call'd 

ula-· Cædi s, but thoſe of ſmall 


Towns or Villages Cadi's only. 
+ Waywode, or Vayvod:, is 
properly a Title given to the 
Governors of Ptovinces or chief 
Places in the Ry/iar Dominions. 


The Princes of Walachia and 


Moldavia are call'd Waywodes 
by the Poſes, but all other Na- 
tions term them Hoſpodars. The 
Word, according to Leunclavius, 
uſually ſignifies Captain or Com- 


Conſuls 
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Conſuls for the Time being, and thoſe who have ſerv'd 
that Office, who together form a Court of Juſtice. 

Their Determination however 1s not final, but Appeals 
lie from them to the Cadi, which are frequently made 
by Perſons who think themſelves injured by the Sen- 
tence of the Conſuls. But is it not a melancholy Re- 
flection, that theſe Chriftians, who have the Power of 
deciding their own Controverſies among themſelves, 
ſhould at any Time, either from a partial Sentence, 
ora litigious Diſpoſition, fly for Juſtice to an Unbelie- 
ver, an Enemy of the Chriſtian Name? 


TrzRE are two Biſhops in this Iſland, the one a 


Greek, the other a Latin; the former of whom | is rich, 

but the Revenues of the latter are very ſmall, he being 
diſpoſſeſs'd of Burnt- Hand, which he enjoy d under 
the Venetians before the War of Candia. However he 


has a pretty Houſe directly oppoſite to his Church, 
which was formerly a Greek Chapel, but bought by the | 


Latins.---- Beſides a great many Greek Churches and 
Chapels, there are thirteen or fourteen Monaſteries in 
the Iſland, the moſt beautiful whereof is that of St. 
Marine, which as pleaſant Gardens, water'd by a 
Rivuler, and full of Orange-Trees and Cedars. The 
whole Neighbourhood abounds with Olives, Maſtick- 
Trees“, c. which are 2814 to be met with in other 
Parts of the Country. 

I 88ALL conclude this Account af; Milo with a 
few hiſtorical Remarks, taken chiefly from the Wri- 
ters of Antiquity.” Some will have its modern Name 
to be deriv'd from Myles, which in Greek ſignifies a 
Mill, becauſe Mill- ſtones are au in the Iſland, and a 
| neat Sort of Hand-Mills are made here, and exported 


wed The Maftick Tree, or 1 
te, yields a clear ſweet Gum, 
which ifſues from Incifions made 
in the Trunk and large Branches. 
Some think the Gum is call'd 
hittck from meſti are, to chew, 


on account of its being much 
chew'd by the Turks, eſpecially 
the Women. | Bout this Tree 
will be ſpoken of 1 more © largely 


| hereafter. 


to 
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to Conſtantinople, Egypt, the Morea and other Coun- 
tries: But it ſeems to be nothing but a Corruption of 
its ancient Name Melos, about whoſe Etymology Au- 
thors are not agreed, Notwithſtanding the Iſland is 
ſmall, it was very conſiderable when Greece was in its 
flouriſhing Condition, and enjoy'd its Liberty, accor- 
ding to Thucydides, many hundred Years before the 
famous Peloponneſian War, of which that Hiſtorian has 
given us fo exact a Deſcription. During this War, 
the Miliotes, though ſtrongly ſolicited by the Athenians 
to engage in their Quarrel, determin'd to obſerve a 
ſtrict Neutrality. But this did not exempt them from 
ſharing in the common Calamity z for Nicias, the A4 
thenian General, came to Milo with a Fleet of ſixty 
Sail, landed two thouſand Men, and ravaged and laid 
waſte the Country, but could not make himſelf Ma- 
ſter of the Town. Some Years afterwards the Athe- 
nians made another Deſcent with three thouſand Men, 
who, after tedious and fruitleſs Conferences with the 
principal Men of the Iſland, block'd up the Town: 
The Miotes however behav'd with great Reſolution, 
made ſeveral Sallies, deſtroy'd the Enemy's Works, 
and held out obſtinately till a freſh Reinforcement ar- 


rived from Athens, when they were obliged to ſur- 


render at Diſcretion. The Atbenians then put all the 
Inhabitants to the Sword, except the Women and 
Children, whom they carried away Priſoners, and ſent 
a Colony from Attica to ſettle in the Iſland. But Af- 
fairs ſoon. took another Turn; for Tyſander, the La- 
cedemonian General, having made himſelf Maſter of 
Athens itſelf, the captive Miliotes were reſtor'd to their 
Iſland, and the new-eſtabliſh'd Colony of Athenians 
ſent back to their native Country. ae 
MIL O afterwards underwent the ſame Fate with 
the other Iſlands of the Archipelago, falling firſt under 
the Roman Power, and then under the Greek Empe- 
rors. At length it became ſubje& to the Dukes of 


Naxia, was diſmember'd from that Duchy, and united 
1 5 g | to 
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to it again, «ill after various Revolutions it was reduced 
to the Obedience of Solyman II. by Barbarofſa, who 
put an End to the Sovereignty of the Archipelago, an- 
nexing it to the Ottoman Empire, after it had been 
enjoy d by Latin Princes above three hundred Years. 
ArrEx a Week's Stay in this Iland, during which 
Time our Captain receiv*d confiderable Benefit from 
the hot Baths, we ſet ſail with the Wind at South-Weſt, 


and paſs'd cloſe by the Iſland of Argenttere*, ſo call'd_ 


from the Silver-Mines which were formerly wrought 
there, bur are not open at preſent. There is, it ſeems, 


but one Village in the Iſland, and that a poor one too; 


nor does the Country afford any thing that deſerves a 
ticular Attention. 
Ix a few Hours ye perceived Sipbanto . e 
Which, we were told, is one of the moſt fruitful 
Iſlands in the Archipelago, and enjoys ſo good an Air, 


that People live there to an extraordinary Age. The 
Inhabitants are reckon'd about five thouſand in Num- 


ber, who apply themſelves diligently. to Commerce, 
and work up abundance of Straw- Hats, which they 
export and vend among their Neighbours. Siphanto 
was anciently famed for its Gold Mines, but theſe are 
now entirely unknown; nor are the Lead-Mines 
wrought, whereof there are ſeveral in the Iſland. The 


Grapes of this Country are very good to eat, but their 


Wines are not delicate, which makes them import 
thei of Milo and Santorini. 


„It is call'd Chili by the preſent lohabitants in waſhing 
preſent Greis, in Latin Cimo/us, their Linnen. Its medicinal 


and was famous among the An- Virtues are alſo taken notice of 


cients for a kind of heavy „fat, by ſeveral Authors. Ovid has 


ſoapy Chalk, which Pi in- given this Iſland its Epi- 
forms us was made uſe of in ther: * 
cleanſing Staffs, as it is by the | 


— Cret:ſague rue Ci. Ov. Met: vn. 463. 
Cimolus F ields with * Caverns white. 
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FAR T HER North we ſaw another [land call'd Serpho, 
or Serphanto, a mountainous rugged Country“, in 
which are ſome Mines of Iron and Loadſtone ; but 
the Pieces got from hence are reckon'd' none of the 
beſt, nor do the Mines cauſe any Variation of the Needle 
in Ships that fail very near the Iſland. The Inhabis 
tants are all Greeks, who are repreſented as a lazy 
People, that love Mirth and Carouſing on every vi 
portunity. There is but one Town, and a poor V 
lage, in the whole Country; nor have they any great 
Plenty of Corn or Wine, but cultivate an excellent Sort 
of Onions, which are very ſweet, and much eſteem's 
by the Natives. 

KE EIN our Courſe to the North-Eaſt, and paſſing 
in Sight of ſeveral little INands, we landed on the roth 
of Fuly at Naxia, the Capital of an Iſland calbd alſo 
Naxia or Naxos, which is of an oval Form, and about 
a hundred Miles in Circumference. This Town has a 
ſtrong Caſtle on an Eminence, built by Marco Sanudo, 
the oſt Duke of the Archipelago; within which is a 
ſquare Building, the ancient Ducal Palace. Here- 
abouts live ſeveral Latin Families, the Deſeendants of 
thoſe Princes; but the Greeks, who are much more 
numerous, enjoy all the Town from the Caſtle to the 
Sea. The Jeſuits have their Reſidence near this 
Caſtle ; ſome of them being employ d in the Education 
of Youth, while others perform Miſſions in the neigh- 
bouring INands.. The Capuchins have alſo a Settlement 
here, who very zealouſly apply themſelves to the Duties 
of their Profeſſion, and endeavour to make Proſelytes 
to the Latin Church; but this only among the Greeks, 
for to attempt the Converſion of a Muſſulman would 
9 


We may ſuppoſe it is no 
very pleaſant Iſland, fince the 
Romans thought fit to make it a 
Place of Baniſhment for notori- 
ous Offenders. The Orator 
Caſſius Severus, who could not 


be cured of his aa en Humour 
by living an Exile ſeventeen 

ears in Crete, was remov d hi- 
ther by Order of Aug tus, where 


he died extremely poor in the 
Reign of "7-13 


be 
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be attended with a 


ſpeedy and ſevere Puniſhment. 
The Cordeliers* Houſe is a little way out of the Town, 
Which is dependent on the Re 


theſe Religious practiſe Phyſick, and have Shops well 


furniſh'd with all Sorts of Medicines. 


A TrxaveLLtR muſt not expect to meet with fine 
Buildings i in this Part of the World, for the modern 
Greeks know little or nothing of Architecture. If we 
ſee a handſome Houſe; two to one but it belongs to 
ſome Latin Gentleman, or ſome Religious Order. The 
Country-Houſe belonging to the Jeſuits, which ſtands 
towards the Port of the Salt-Pits, is a neat pretty Build- 
ing, with beautiful Gardens and Orchards, _ Theſe 
Fathers entertain'd us with great, Civility, and were 
very communicative; giving us ſeveral uſeful Hints 
relating to the preſent State of the Greet and Latin 
Churches, of which I took care to make Memorandums 
as-ſoon as we retir'd to our Lodgingss. 

Tuis Ifland affords no great Plenty of- A 


at leaſt they did not fall under our Obſervation. We 
ſaw "a on a little Rock that riſes out of the Sea 


not far from the Town, part of a Marble Gate ſtill 
ſtanding, among a Heap of Ruins of the ſame Stone, 
intermix*d with Pieces of Granite. Theſe, according 


to the 


Opinion of the Inhabitants of Navia, are the 


Remains of Bacchus's Palace, but more probably of a 
Temple dedicated to that God, who was very much 
honour d in this Iſland. We were alſo told of a Grotto, 
where they pretend the Bacchantes, or Priefballcs: of 
Herden Pd their ad * 


75 * The Cortleliers are Religious 
of the Order of St. Francis, ori- 

call'd Minor . Friars. 
Fey. are cloathed in thick grey 
Cloth, with a little Cowl and 


Cloak of the ſame; and have a 


Girdle of Rope or Cord, whence 


the Name. The Capuchins are 


2 Reform ad wn this Order, 
who obſerve the Rule of St; 
Francis i in.its utmoſt Strictneſs. 


+ At the Celebration of the 
Feaſts and Sacrifices in honour of 


Bacchus, call'd Bacchanalia or 


Orgia, theſe Prieſteſſes uied tb 
run over the Mountains in a wild 
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 Taxino a Guide with us, we went to view a high 
Mountain antiently call'd Dia, when it gave Name to 
the Iſland, but now corruptly Zia. Towards the Bot- 
tom of it we meet with ſeveral Blocks of rough Marble, 
one whereof jutting out beyond the reſt has a Greek 
Inſcription, which ſome few Travellers have alr 
copied, ſignifying that this is 4 Amen f Jupiter, 
4 1 of Fes? 


OPOE a 102 MHAQEIOT. 


Tur e Inſcription is wrote on the under Side of " 
Marble; which is a good way to preſerve the Letters, 
but makes it not ſo liable to Obſervation. 

From the Top of this Mountain we have a delight- 
ful Proſpect, not only of Naxia, but many of the 
neighbouring Iſlands. After we had wearied our Eyes 
with gazing, we deſcended into a pleaſant Valley which 
brought us to Perato, where M. Du Marais introduced 
us to the French: Conſul, who receiv'd us with great 
Affability. A little deyond Perato they dig up Emeril 
or Emery, a metallic Stone, the Uſe of which is we 


known to many of our Artificers; and they tell us 


there are Mines of Gold and Silver near the Caſtle f 


Naxia, but not open at preſent. All the Mountains 
of this Iſland afford great Quantities of eee 


linge inferior to that of Paros. 


NAI is certainly one of the moſt . INands 
in the Archipelago, OY diverſified with Moun tans, 


. 
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Jitrafted Manner, with their. 
Hair diſhevell'd, making ſtrange 
Howlings and Outeries. Men 
and Women alſo met promiſcu- 
ouſly, all perfectly naked, ex- 
cept for the Vine-Leaves and 
Bunches of Grapes that bound 
their Hips and Heads; and thus 
they danced aud jump'd about, 


{mging _ to e with 


various Geftieulations. The chief 
Solemnities were in the Night- 
time, and accompanied with all 
manner of Impurities. — The 
Mountains of this Iſland being 
frequented by theſe revelling 
Prieſteſſes, makes Virgil call ic 
Baccbata Naxos, © 
Fuel III. 125. 


Valleys, 


1304 Me Travels of [Zur bey. 
Valleys, Woods, and fertile Plains, well water'd with 
Springs and Rivulets, and aboundiog with Variety of 
Fruits, ' as Oranges, - Lemons, Citrons, Pomegranates, 
Figs, Mulberries, and excellent Grapes. The. Inha- 
bitants take great Pains in the Cultivation of their Vines, 
which they ſeem thoroughly to underſtand, and are 
ly rewarded- with a plentiful Vintage. The 
Wine of this Iſland was eſteemꝰd by the Anciengs, nor 
is it leſs delicious than formerly; and with this the 
Naxiotes, Vke- true Sons of Bacebus, drown their 
Cares, and the Memory of their Slavery. 
Accoxomo to the beſt Information we could get, 
there are about forty Towns or Villages in this Iſland, 
befides the Capital, but they are not ſo populous as 
might be expected in ſuch a plentifub Country. In the 
City they have a Cadi and Warvode, whoſe Office is the 
ſame with thoſe of Milo; but their other Magiſtrates 
the Greets elect among themſelyes. There are but 
few Turkiſb Families in the Country; ſor that, could 
the Greet and Latin Gentry agree together, they might 
live happily enough; but they are continually quarrel- 
ling about their Genealogies, and <aſputing whoſe 
Pedigree is moſt: honourable add ancient: Nay, ſuch 
an inveterate Hatred is there between them, that 2 
Latin Gentleman would rather marry the meaneſt Beg 
gar among the Latins, than the richeſt Greet Lady in 
the Idand; and on this account they marry even with 
their firſt Couſins, having procured from Rome a Diſ- 
penfation for that purpoſe. But notwithſtanding all 
this Pride and Haughtineſs, both Greeksand Latins are 
equally ſubmiſſive to the Turks, who treat them Juſt 
alike; without the leaſt Diſtinction; fo that they Feinshe | 
at the Appearance of any petty 7; urkih Officer, or the 
Commander of che (caſt Galliot rer nen lach 
Ne: upon the Iand. : N ate 10 1 
Tux Gentlemen of Marie ſpoke gt of their Ti 
at their Country- Houſes, and employ. themſelves ns iel. 
2 in 8 having Plenty of Hares, and ſome 
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Docs, in a particular Part of the Country. Partridges 

are caught here in ſuch Numbers, that they are ſold 
extremely cheap. They ſometimes take them in 
wooden Traps; but they commonly make uſe of an 
Ass, Which is traln d to the Sport, by the Side where- 


N ſtalks along, and drives them into the 
To they the whimfical Vanity of the Greek Ladies; 


it may be worth while to mention their Manner of 
returning from the Country, after the Vintage and the 
Pleaſure of that Seaſon is or. They are attended by 
a Train of thirty or forty Women; ſome on Foot; 
and ſome mounted upon Aﬀes ; each carrying in their 
Hands, or upon their Heads, ſpmie Part of the Houſ- 
hold Furniture, ar the Miſtreſs a Cloaths, all expos'd 


to every body's View. One, for inſtance; carries a 


Petticoat, another a Pair of Stockings, a third an 
Farthen Diſh, a fourth a Kettle; and in this manner 
Oy make their Entrance into the City, the Lady rid- 

at the Head of the Cavalcade, the Children in the 


Hadle, and the Huſband on his Male cloſing this 


pompous Proceſſion. - 

As to the Trade of Nazis, it is pretty conſiderable; 
potwithſtanding . thete is not one good Port in the 
Illand. The Commodities they export are Wine, 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Oil, Salt; Cheeſe;, and. Figs. 
The Saltpits, (as well as the Cuſtoms and- Fiſhery of 
the City) being farm'd out at an eaſy Rate; when Salt 


incredibl U cheap. On the ſame Account one may have 


Plenty o Filb, efpecially Mullets and Eels; fora very 
little Money. 1255 

Machines 5 of Reeds, which are like ſeveral 
Hurdles faſten d together, and ſo contrived that the 
Fiſh cannot diſen age themſelves, hen once they have 
enter d. This Soars affords abundance of Wo 
and Coal, ſotrie of which the Nexiotes ſend to their 


Neighbours, for they are ſcarce Commodities i in moſt 
Mands of the Archipelago, 


Yor. : NEAR X Turret 


e they take by means of certain 


* 


Tux are two Archbiſhops in Naxia, one of the 
Greet, the other of the Latin Church. This laſt is 
nominated by the Pope; and his Cathedral, which is 
à very handſome Edifice, is dedicated to the Aſumption 
of the Virgin.“ It was built and endow'd by the above- 
mention'd $anuds, the firſt Duke of the Iſland, and has 
a Dean and Chapter conſiſting of ſix Canons, beſides 
ſeveral aſſiſtant Prieſts, which make up the Body of 
his Clergy. The Revenues of this Cathedral are ſuf- 
ficient, but not comparable to thoſe of the Greek Arch- 
biſhop, who has alſo Paros and Antiparos, two neigh- 
bouring Iſlands, dependent upon him in ſpiritual Mat- 
ters. There are abundance of Greek Churches, Cha- 
pels, and Monafteries all over the Country, which are 
ſerv'd by a numerous but ignorant Clergy, who can 
ſcarce give any Account of their Faith, and underſtand 
very little of the Duties of their Miniftry. 
Ix we look back into the ancient Hiſtory of Naxos, 
as the Iſland was formerly call'd, we ſhall find the In- 
habitants were a flouriſhing People, and Maſters of the 
Sea at the Time when the Perſians firſt appear'd in 
the Archipelago; for though they had no Ports on their 
own Coaſt, yet they were in poſſeſſion of the Iſlands 
of Paros and Andros, which have excellent Havens, 
capable of receiving the greateſt Fleets. Ariſtagoras, 
Governor of MiletusF, a City on the Afatick Coaſt, 


The Aſimption is a Feaſt was aſſumed, or taken up into 


ved amonglt 


celebrated in the Rom Church, 


in honour of the miraculous Aſ- 


cent of the Bleſſed Virgin into 
Heaven. - This Miracle how- 
ever is not univerſally belie- 
their Divines, nor 
look*d upon as a Point of Faith ; 


but it has gain'd ſo much Ground 


of late, that moſt of them are a- 
fraid to deny it. The Sorbonne, 
mn the Vear 1696, proteſted 
ttkeir Belief that the Holy Virgin 


Heaven, both Body and Soul. 
I + Geographers are not well 


agreed with reſpect to the Situa- 


tion of this City. Strabo places 
it in Ionia, and Pto/omy in Caria. 


Moſt of our modern Writers, 


deceiv'd by the Likeneſs of the 


Name, take the preſent Melaſſo, 
or Mrlaxo, to have been the an- 
cient Miletus; but thoſe who 


have been more accurate in their 
Obſervations, think it ſtood 
mr ard 
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"Ry a Scheme to ſurprize Naxos; to which End 
Darius King of Perſia furniſhd him with a Body of 
Troops and a; Fleet of two hundred Sail; but the 
Naxiotes, having had ſecret Intelligence of the Intent 
of this Armament, were ſo well prepar'd to receive 
him, that after a Siege of four Months he was obliged 
to withdraw his Forces; without being able to accom- 
pliſh his Deſign, The Perſians made aſecond Deſcent 
upon this INand under. Datis. and Artaphernes, who, 
meeting with no Op ſition, burnt their Temples, and 
carried off a gre 85 mber of Priſoners. We find 
they recover d — from this Loſs and ſent four 
Ships to the Grecian Fleet, which beat that of Xerxes 
near Salamin F, in the Athenian-Gul ph. But the Re- 
membrance of what they had ſafer d from the Per- 
„ans, and the Fear of falling again under their Reſent- 
ment, made the Naxiotes declare in their Favour. The 
Allies in the mean time having given the Command 
of the Army to the Athenians; they laid Siege to 
Naxos, and ſoon forced the Inhabitants to capitulate, 
and join again in defending the Liberty of ' Greece a- 
ganſt their Miatict Enemies. 

' Dukino the Peloponneſian War this Illand declared 
for the Athenians, with moſt others in the Afgean Sea. 
It afterwards fell into the Hands of the Romans, came 
at length under the Dominion of the Greek Emperors, 
and continued fo till the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
French and Venetians at the Beginning of the thirteenth 
Century. -- The French purſued their Conqueſts by 
Land, and che Venetians by Sea, giving Permiſſion to 
fuch of their Subjects as would fit out Ships, to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the Iſlands of the Archipelago. Upon. 
this, Marco ee a noble Ves enetian got Poſſeſſion of 


near the Vilage now call'd Pa. not many Miles from the Mourlt 
latſcia, vaſt Ruins being found of the Meandre, now Madre. 
about that Place. However this + Now Coluri, in the Sar 
be; it is certain that Miletus was of Egina or Engia. 
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| Naxia, Paros, Milo, Siphanto, Mio, Santorini, and ſe- 
veral other Iſlands; and the Emperor erected Naxia 
into a Duchy, giving Sanudo the Title of Duke of the 
Archipelago, and Prince of the Empire. A Succeſſion 
of Dukes enjoy'd this Sovereignty for above three hun- 
_ dred Years, when per; put an End to it under 
| Solyman the Second, as we have before obſerv d. 
Tux Ile of Paro, or Paros, lying but ſeven or eight 
Miles Weſtward of Naxia, we took an Opportunity 
of crofling thither in a ſmall open Veſſel with four 
Oars, which carried us to Agouſa in a few Hours time. 
Here we ſaw a ruinated Fort, and obſerv'd the Arms 
of Venice upon a Part of it that is left ſtanding. From 
hence we ſet out to view the principal Parts of the 
Iſland, which is about forty Miles in Circumference, 
and is computed to have ſix or ſeven thouſand Inha- 
bitants. The Marble of this Country was ſo much 
eſteem'd by the Ancients, that the beſt Statuaries, as 
Phidias, Praxiteles, &c. ſcarce made uſe of any other“. 
We were conducted to ſome of the old Quarries, but 
found nothing remarkable in any of them, except an 
antique Baſs-Relief cut upon a Piece of Marble at the 
Bottom of a Cavern which the Peaſants now uſe for a 
Sheepfold. Time has defaced it pretty much, but it 
appears to be a Sort of Bacchanal,.' or Repreſentation 
of a revelling Company, and contains about thirty 
Figures, the largeſt of which are near eighteen Inches 
tall. The Sculptor has repreſented the Nymphs dan- 
cing promiſcuouſly, and among them appears the 
Head of a Satyr, with a long Beard, that ſeems to 
laugh moſt heartily. On the left hand fits a Nymph, 
who-ſeems to draw back, though preſs'd to dance. 


* The antique Parian Mar- the Tralian Marble is preferable 
ble is of a beautiful White, and to the Grecian, which flies in 
moſt Part of the Grecian Statues little Bits, if not cautiouſly ma- 
were made of it: But, according naged; whereas that of Taly 
to M. Tournefort, the beſt Sta- obeys the Chizzel, being of a 
tuaries at preſent agree, that much finer and cloſer Grain. 
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Bacchus is placed on. the Top of the Piece, with long 
Aſs's Ears, and other Figures round him in various 
Attitudes. All the Figures axe tolerably well deſign d, 
but the Heads were never finiſh'd. This Work the 
Carver dedicates to the Nymphs, or young Girls of the 
Country, as the Inſcription intimates. * 


From theſe Quarries we went to Parechia, the chief 
Town in the Iſland, ſituated on the Weſtern Coaſt, 
and built upon the Ruins of the ancient Paros. The 
Walls of the Caſtle are compoſed of Pieces of antique 
Columns, Pedeſtals, Architrayes, and great Blocks of 
Marble, that formerly were a Part of much nobler 
Structures. The fame Stones, which were once an 
Ornament to ſome beautiful Palace or Temple, and 
had been wrought by the moſt_ ſkilful Artiſts, now 
ſerye to form the Door of a Stable or a Hogſty. 
What Time has not deſtroy'd, cannot eſcape the cruel 
Ignorance of the Greets: They, break in pieces the 
fineſt Corniches, Frizes, Altars, Baſs-Reliefs, or curious 
Inſcriptions, to mend. the Incloſures of their Fields or 
Gardens; fo that of the many Inſcriptions that are to 
be met with about Parechia, we ſcarce find one that is 
entire and legible*.. The Church dedicated to. the 
Virgin, which ſtands juſt without the Gate of the City, 


* 


From this general Deſtru- 
ction, however, one of the no- 
bleſt Monuments of Antiquity 
has been preſerv'd, for which 
the World is indebted to the 
Iſland of Paros: I mean the 
Arundel Marbles, ſo call'd from 
Thomas Earl of Arundel who pur- 
chas'd them in the Levant, or 
from Henry his Grandſon, who 
preſented them to the Univerſity 
of Oxford, where they now re- 
main. 'On theſe Marbles are 
engraved in Capital Letters the 
molt noted Greet Epocha's, from 


to Diagnetes, 


the Reign of Cecrops, the Foun- 
der of the Athenian Monarchy, 
the Magiſtrate ; 
that is, a. Courſe of 1318 Years. 
From hence we learn the Time 
when the moſt famous Cities 


of Greece were founded, and 
when the greateſt Men lived 


who were the Ornaments of 
that Country, An Account of 
all theſe Inſcriptions was publiſh'd 
by Dr. Priieauæ in 1675. Arch- 
biſhop Uher thinks this Chroni- 
cle was written 263 Years be- 
fore our Saviour. © 
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its the Tas reſt and handſomeſt we had ſeen i in the Arcbi- 
pelago. ae is lumingus, and has an arched Roof, 
which is tolerably well finiſh'd, conſidering we are 
among modern Greeks, who are the pooreſt Architects 
imaginable ; but the Columns being, taken out of th 
Ruins of the ancient City, are of different Orders an 
Models, which diminithes the Beauty of the Whole, 
and makes it look like a Piece of Patchwork. One is 
out of Patience with. the coarſe Daubing of the Choir; 
for it ſcarce deſerves the Name. of Painting; ; and the 
Sculpture on the Frontiſpiece is quite intolerable. The 
Greeks however, Who fe nothing: better, look - upon 
this as a very elegant Structure. 

Nor far from this Church is a corvent of French 
Capuchins, which is well built, has a handſome Church, 
and a pleaſant Garden; but the Fathers in it are ye! 
poor, and live chiefly upon Alms. There are but few 
pou tin Families in the Iſland, who, as Chriſtians ought 
to do, alſiſt and comfort one es to the utmo o 
their Power. As for the Greeks, they have no leſs 
than ſixteen Monaſteries, ſituated in the moſt fruitful 
Spots of the Count You emplay themſelves in the 
Cultivation of their 1 40 Vierte. 

Two Conſuls are Wach every Year at Parechia, 
and the Office of Cadi, as well as that of Vayvode, are 
exercisd by Greeks; which is a Privilege the Turksal- 
low the People of thisand ſome other Iſlands, in whom 
they can place moſt Confidence. In Spiritual Matters, 
as befare mention d, they are under the Juriſdiction of 
the Archbiſhop of Nas. 

Tus Inhabitants of Paros ſpeak with more Propriety 
than they do in moſt Parts of the Archipelago, and are 
accounted to have fo hh good Senſe and Judgment“, 


It appears they were an- made qhoicn of fv wiſe Bis 
ciently i in the ſame Repute ; for riant w put their City into a 
Herodotus tells us, that-the Peo- Form of Government ; who, 
ple of Miletus, being almot having taken a View of the 
zuin'd by inteſtine Diviſions, Country of the Milefrans, . 
n 5 8 ; * t at 
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that the petty Quarrels and Diſputes ariſing, among the 
People of the neighbouring Iſlands are frequently left 
to their Arbitration; which is a much wiſer Way than 
appealing to a Mahometan Cadi. They are alſo an 
induſtrious. People, for the Iland in general is well 
cultivated, and they carry on a pretty little Traffick in 
Wine, Barley, and other Grain. They formerly had 
great. Plenty of Oil, but the Yenetians burnt moſt of 
their Olive- Trees during the Candian War. They have 
Hogs, Oxen, and large Flocks of Sheep; but a ſmall 
Kind of Mutton, which they feed in their Houſes with 
Fruits and Bread, is the ſweeteſt I eyer taſted. In this, 
as in moſt of the other Iſlands, they have likewiſe a- 
bundance of Game, eſpecially Partridges and Wood- 
Pigeons, which are ſold extremely cheap. And their 
Melons, Figs, and other Fruits, are at leaſt equal in 
Goodneſs to thoſe of their Neighbours. e 

T'govcn at preſent theſe little Ilands of the Archi- 
pelago are quite inconſiderable, yet it is pleaſant to 
obſerve what a Figure they made in Antiquity. If we 
may credit Stephens the Geographer, Paros was one of 
the largeſt and moſt, potent of the Oelades, as a Num- 
ber of theſe Iſlands were anciently call'd, from their 
lying almoſt in a Circle about the famous Delos. When 
the Perſians, by Order of Darius, made War on the 
Athenians, Paros ſided with the Afiaticks, and aſſiſted 
them with Troops at-the Battle of Marathon, where 
the Athenians, under the Command of Miltiades, 
gain'd. a glorious Victory. That General, having 
. obtain'd of his Countrymen a ſtrong Fleet, without 
letting them know for what Expedition he deſign'd it, 
determin'd to chaſtiſe the Inhabitants of Paros, and 
accordingly beſieged their City both by Land and Sea. 
Several Breaches being made in the Walls, the Parians 


thoſe to the Magiſtracy whoſe who took proper Care of their 
Lands were beſt cultivated ; rea- own Eſtates, would not neglect 
ſonably coneluding, that they the Affairs of the Publick. 


X 5 deſir'd 
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defir'd to capitulate; but perceiving à great Fire on 
the Side of W an Mn to NEE of Paros, 

and imagining it to be a Signal of ſome approaching 
Succours, they brake off the Capitulation, and pre- 
pared for an obſtinate Defence; whereupon Mfiltiades, 

ho was under ſome Apprehenſions from the Enemy?s 
Fleet, raiſed the Siege, and retir'd haſtily to Athens. 
'The Senate condemn'd him to pay the Charges of the 
Expedition, which not being able to do, he was thrown 
into Priſon, where he ended his Life. 


- * 


% 
* 


To avoid repeating what I have already ſaid in 
giving an Account of Milo and Naxia, I ſhall only 
pbſerye here, that Paras ſhar'd the Fate of thoſe Illands, 
and was at laſt brought under the Turkiſh Yoke by 
Barbareſſa, in the Time of Solyman the Second. That 
Admiral however found it no eaſy Matter to make 
Conqueſt of this Country; for Venier, then Lord of 
the Iſland, (it having been diſmember'd from- the 
Duchy of Naxia) defended himſelf in Fort St. Anthony 
with the utmoſt Bravery; nor had Barbaroſſa taken the 
Place at laſt, but that the Garriſon were reduced to 
the greateſt Extremity, the Men dying for Want of 
ater. The Fort is now demoliſh'd, and nothing 
left near it but a Monaſtery of the ſame Name. 
" "AzovT a Mile Weſt from Paros lies the Iſland of 
Antipares, fifteen or ſixteen Miles in Circumference. 
It is a flat Rock, but juſt produces Barly enough for 
four or five hundred Inhabitants, who live together in 
à Village a little Diſtance from the Sea. We had not 
the Curioſity to croſs over to it, as it affords nothing 
worth Notice, except a beautiful, or rather frightful 
Grotto of which the Marquis de Nointel, the French 
_ "Ambaſſador to the Grand Signior, and ſince him M. 
Tournefort, have given us an elaborate Deſcription. 
As this Grotto is repreſented as one of the greateſt 
Wonders in Nature, I ſhall tranſcribe ſome Account 
of it from the laſt-mention'd Traveller who vas there 
| f ; m 
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in the Year 1700, and ſeems to ſpeak of it with the 


utmoſt Satisfaction. 

Ar ER havin 
Danger, down 
Ro 


deſcended, with great Difficulty and 
ocks and Precipices, by means of 
pes and Ladders, and conducted by Guides with 


Torches, M. Tournefort tells us they came at length 


to this wonderful Grotto, which in his 


well as that of the 


Opinion, as 


Marquis de Nozntel, can never be 


ſufficiently admired. From the firſt Entrance into the 
Cavern to the Bottom of the Grotto is reckonꝰd a hun- 


dred and fifty 
forty Fathom hi 


Fathom, and the Grotto itſelf is about 
gh, and fifty broad. The Roof is a 


etty good Arch, embelliſh'd with Variety of natural 
Fretwork, from whence hang Reſerves of Bun- 
ches of Grapes, Feſtoons, and Lances of a ſu 


rpri 
Length. All round the Grotto are form'd FT, 


tle Coſets or Cabinets, among which one large 7. 
js particularly diſtinguiſhable. This is form'd b 
dudtiens, ſays our Traveller, fo exactly reren 
the Roots, Branches, and Heads of Sanne ll 
one would think Nature intended' hereby to ſhew us 
how ſhe operates in the- Vegetation of Stones*. All 
theſe Figures are of white Marble, tranſparent, cryftal- 
lizd, and moſt of them cover'd with a white Bark; 
ſounding like Copper, if you ſtnke againſt them. 
Here are alſo three or four Colarrins of Marble, of 


1— yegerate, x ted like Plants, havi 


| or their re · 
n 5 ſpective Seeds, whi 


he 'ſup- 


15 perhaps an ancient and forgot- 
ten Hypotheſis, but lately re- 
vived by M. 7. ournefort, who, at 
his Return from the Levant, 


propoſed his Theory to the Roy- 


al Academy of Sciences at Paris, 


and ſeems to hayc prov'd the 


Truth of it by a Faroe « of Ob- 
ſervations and Arguments. He 


alſo thinks it probable, that they 
not only grow, but arg genera 


Poſes are a kind of Duſt that 
falls from them while they are 
alive, or, continue in a State of 
Vegetation. This Duſt may be 
compared to the Seeds of ſeveral 
Plants, as thoſe of Ferns, Moſ 
ſes, Truffles, Muſhrooms, &c. 
which no Microſcope ever yet 
diſcover'd , though their Exi- 


Renee is not at all to be doubted. 


different 
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diferent Hei ghts, planted like Trunks of Trees on the 
uft of a letle Rock; with ſeveral other budding. 
Pillars, that reſemble the Stumps of Horns. Theſe 
Stems. of Marble, adds he, muſt certainly vegetate; 
for not a ſingle Drop of Water falls into the. Place, 
3nd if it did, it is not conceivable how a few Drops, 
1 from a Height of twenty-five. or thirty Fathoms, 
form cylindrical Pieces, terminating like Caps, 
Bo always of the ſame Regularity. In the farther- 
moſt Part of the Grotto appears a ME {till more 
ſurpriſing; which, ever ſince M. de \Nointel .caus'd 
Maſs to be celebrated here in 167 3, has been call'd 
Altar... It ſtands by itſelf, is about twenty- four 
Foot high, and is adorn'd with ſeveral fluted Chapiters, 
of 2.dazzling Whiteneſs, as is all the reſt of the Grotto. 
This Pyramid, M. Tournefort thinks is the fineſt Plant 
of Marble in the World; for. it is impoſſible, he again 
infiſts, that this ſhould be done by the, Droppings, of 
ater; but much more probable that the Conge lations 
whereof ; it oonſiſts, as well as thoſe which hang down 
from the Roof of the Grotto like monſtrous Icicles, 
were produced by Vegetation. 
Tux Marquis de NVointel paso d che three Grit Days 
— 0 age of the Chriſbnas Holidays in this Grotto, 


in u the Year. 1673, being N i eee five 


hundred Perſons, conſiſting of his own Retinue, the 
Natives of the Iſland, or Sea- faring People. A — 
dred large Torches of Wax, and four hundred Lamps 
that burnt Night and Day, were ſo well placed in = 
Grotto, that no Church was ever better illuminated. 
Men were poſted from Space to Space, in every Pre- 
cipice from the Altar to the Opening of the Cavern, 
who gave the Signal with their Handkerchiefs, when 
the Hoſt was lifted up in the Celebration of the Maſs ; 
at which Signal Fire was given to twenty - four Patte. 
reroes, or other ſmall Pieces, placed for that Purpoſe 
at the Entrance of the Cavern; the Report whereof, 
— with the Sound of Trumpets, e 
iolins, 
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Violins, and other inſtrumental Muſick, render d the 
Conſecration of this Grotto extremely magnificent. 
Alluding to the Celebration of midnight Maſs, the 
Marquis caus d the following Words to be Nr on 
the Balis of the Pyranud or Altar: 011 


2, Hic 1PSE- Cunisrus ADFUIT, 4 
15 NATALI DIE MEDIA NOCTE EIA Aro. 
rern 


r is, 


* arip bimſelf was preſent, the Day of bis Nativity 
= being celebrated at Midnight, 1673. I 


I was ye difficult to ſupply this large Company 
with Water from the Village; and, as M. Tournefort 
pleaſantly obſerves, the Copuchins,, who were his Ex- 
cellency's Chaplains,” were not in poſſeſſion of the Rod 
of Moſes: However, after a diligent” Search, rk 
found a Spring in a little Cavity of a Rock, whic 
doubtleſs was a very welcome Diſcovery: 
Tur Marquis de Mintel, according to M. Tourae- 
fort, was the Man that renew'd the Memory of this 
Grotto; the Natives themſelves not daring to go down 
into it, till he encouraged them by his Bounty. He 
was, it ſeems, a paſſionate Admirer of ſuch Curioſi- 
ties, eſpecially of any Thing antique, and return'd 
from the Eaſt with a fine Collection of Antiquities : 
But whatever Merit he may claim on that Account, 
in my Opinion it reflects no great Honour upon his 
Excellency's good. Senſe: or Taſte, to find him ſpend- 
ing three Days together in a ſubterranean Grotto, and 
employing himſelf in ſuch a Manner as argues nothin 
better than a childiſh Vanity, or a whimſical Devo- 
tion. 

Ox our Return to Naxia we found there a French 
Tartane from Marſeilles, which having touch'd at ſe- 
veral of the Iſlands, was at laſt bound to Setines, as 
Athens is now corruptly call'd by our Seamen and Geo- 


graphers. 
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graphers. As we had a, ſtrong Delire of en * 
ancient City, formerly the Seat of the Muſes, 2 — 
Fountain of Learning and Eloquence, and the 
here all Artz and Sciences were brought to a _ — 
zing Perfection, we gladly embraced ſo —ͤ— an 
Opportunity; and having ſettled every thing to the 
Satisfaction of our Venetian Captain, and agreed with 
the Maſter of the Tartane for a Paſſage, we went on 
board the 20th of Tah. e next Morning ſet ſail 
from Naxia. 
Tux 22d we had the ine of Delos“ to the Right, 
S celebrated by the Ancients for being the Birth- 
Place of Apollo and Diana. In this Ifland was a mag 
Mficent Temple dedicated to, Spelle, which is now ſo 
entirely deſtrey d, that the Form of it cannot be deter- 
min- d by its Remains. Great and publick Feſtivals 
were inſtituted. ir in Honour of this God; and Prieſts, Sa- 
criſices, and Chairs ef Vi 1 Were ſent to Delos from 
Be neig eweis Iſlands, by publick Order, _ By De- 
Superſtition 3 itſelf throughout all 
gag from 1 8 were WY, to- the 
Temple, and its Riches prodigioully increaſed. Up- 
on the Beſtruction of Er 85 BER of the Wealth 
and Trade of that City was . to Delos, which 
continued. in a powerful and flouriſhing Condition till 
it was deſtroy d by Mithridates King of Pontus. Its 
ancient Glory 1 is o quite obſcured, but may be gueſs d 


= „This Iland was deem'd the The | HOLES thought that it 
Chief and Center of the Cyclades, once fluQuated, or moved from 
and was held in ſuch great Vene- Place to Place: Hence Ovid, 
ration, that even the Perſian, Mer. VI. 333, calls it Erratica 
when they made. War againſt Dela; and Virgil ſpeaks of it as 


reece forbore- to_ plunder or d Apollo : "oh 
: efice any of its e e * 12 


5 NN 2's prus Arciteneus, oras & littera circum. . | 
rantem, Mycone clſa Gyarvque revinxit. En. m. 7 5 : 

It floated once, till Ph.cbus fix d the _ 
"YE rooted Earth, and now it bravelithe Tides. | Day DEN. 


at 


o 7 . 
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at by the Heaps of Ruins that are found upon the 
fand, which at preſent is utterly deſerted, and only 
ſerves uu Netreat for Pater: 1,209 
ä TE 23d we paſs'd by Syra, a well - cultivated and 
IE fruitful Iſland, about twenty-five Miles in Circumfe:- 
rence; whoſe chief Town is built round a little ſteep 
Hill, on the Summit whereof ſtands the Biſhop's 
HfHouſe, and the Epiſcopal Church dedicated to St. 
George. In moſt Iſlands of the Archipelago the Greeks 
are far ſuperior to the Latins in number, but here it is 
quite the Reverſe; for it is computed, that of five or 
hx thouſand Inhabitants, ſcarce a Dozen Families are 
of the Greet Communion. This is owing to the Di- 
I ligence of the French Capuchins, who ſpare no Pains to 
make Converts to the Church of Rome, and are well 
belov'd by the People of the Iſland. The Character 
of the Inhabitants of Syra is much better than that of 
their Neighbours, being repreſented by the Latin 
(perhaps with ſome Partiality) as Men of Piety, Ho- 
;neſty, and indefatigable Induſtry, improving their 
Lands and Manufactures to the utmoſt, eſpecially that 
of Cotton, in ſpinning of which conſiderable Numbers 
are employed. The Country is ſaid to be almoſt deſti- 
tute of Wood, and its Air is reckon'd moiſter than in 
che other Iles of the Archipelago, Ys 
= NrxrT Morning we fail'd between the Iſlands of Zia 
and Thermia, the former whereof was anciently call'd 
Ceos, and had four famous Cities. On the Ruins of 
one of them, nam'd Cartbea, ſtands the preſent Town 
of Zia, about three Miles from the Sea. The Inhabi- 
tants of the Iſland are all Greeks, except five or ſix Fa- 
milies of the Latin Communion z and the Greek Biſhop 
has a conſiderable Revenue. The Soil is reckon'd 


lt is reported, that this ſon'd or otherwiſe taken off, to 
Country being formerly very po- make room for the reſt: And 
pulous, a Law paſſed, that if a- the Natives, it ſeems, had ſuch an 
ny Perſon lived beyond fixty Indifference for Life, that they 
Years of Age, he ſhould be poi- were very willing to refign it. 

FEA | fruitful, 
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fruitful, and they have a good Breed of Cattle *, with 
great Plenty of Wild-Eowl, - eſpecially Patridges and 


Pigeons. The chief Manufadtures of the Country are 
_ Silks and Camblets; and a kind 'of ſhort Cloaks made 


of Goat's-Hair, which are very commodious, and keep 


out the Rain ſurprizingly. 

THERMIA takes its Name from the hot Sprin rings 
that are found in the Iſland. - Its Soil is good and 
well-cultivated, but Barley is the chief Grain it pro- 
duces. The Country affords 4 ſufficient Quantity of 
Wine and Figs, but very few Olives. They make 
yearly about twelve bundees Weight of Silk; which is 
teckon'd very good, and brings them no inconſidera- 


ble Profit: Their Cotton they manufacture for their 


own Uſe. Honey, Wax, and Wool they export to 
their Neighbours, and are well ſupplied with all the 


Neceffaries of Life. A Biſhop of the Greek Commu- 


nion reſides in Tbermia, the chief Town of the Iſland, 
in which alone he has fifteen or ſixteen Churches, be- 


fides ſeveral Monaſteries and Chapels in the Country. 


Om the 25th, the Wind being fair at South-Eaſt 


Ve enter'd the Gulph of Engia, formerly the Sinus 5 


ronicus, and towards the Evening we landed ſafely at 

Porto Leone, the ancient Piræeus, five Miles South- 
Weſt of Athens. This famous City; call'd at preſent 
|  Athini, though the Name is much corrupted in our 
modern Maps, is ſituated in the Midſt of a beautiful 
Plain, water'd by the River Liſſus, which unites it- 
ſelf with another Stream near a Wood of Olive- 
Trees at leaſt five or fix Miles in Length. The pre- 
ſent Town does not lye round the Caſtle. as formerly, 
but on the North-Weſt Side of it, being about four 
Miles in Circumference, ſo that it is not ſo inconſide- 


8 — — Puget 1 
Ter centum niuei tondent dumeta javenei. Vixc. Georg. I, 14. 
— — The Cæan Spore ſuſtains 
The. milky Herds, that graze _ flow" ry Plains. i 
able 
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rable a Place as ſome have repreſented it. The Num- 
ber of its Inhabitants is reckon'd to be nine or ten 
thouſand, one fourth Part of which are Turks, and 
the reſt Chriſtians, for Fews find it a difficult Matter to 
get Footing amongſt them. It is not wall'd round, 
ſo that it has been frequently ſurpriz d and plunder'd 
by Pirates; but they have now ſecured the Avenues 
to the Town in ſuch manner, that it is not liable to 
Inſults of that Nature. The City is divided into eight 
Wards, excluſive of the Caftle; and out of each of 
of theſe the Chriſtians chuſe one of the graveſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial of their Number, who have the Ma- 
nagement of their publick Affairs, and determine all 
Differences between them in an amicable Way; 
though an Appeal lies to the Cadi, as in other Places 
under the Turkiſßhᷣ Government. 
ATHENS, as it is natural to imagine, abounds 
with curious Monuments of Antiquity, whereof I ſhall 
here give. the beſt Account I am able, not only from 
my own Obſervations, but thoſe of other Travellers 
who have gone before me. --- The Acropolis, or Caſtle, 
is the moſt ancient Part of Athens, and is built upon a 
long Rock, only acceſſible on the North-Weſt End, 
where the Aſcent is ſteep, and the Walls higher and 
ſtronger than in other Parts. The whole Rock is about 
a Mile in Circumference, and is ſurrounded with a ve- 
ry old Wall, eſpecially its Foundations. But it is de- 
monſtrable that Athens, in its flouriſhing State, had a 
ſecond and even a third Wall encompaſling the whole 
City ; to which two others were join'd, the one four, 
and the other five Miles in length, reaching to the two 
Seaports Phalera and Pyreeus. Within this: Caſtle 
lives the Aga“, or Turkiſþ Governor, who has a ſmall 


* 'The Word Aga is uſed a- the Capi-Aga, the Captain of 
mong the Turks to ſignify a Com- the Gate of the Serag/io. The 
nander; thus the Aga of the Title is alſo given, by way of 
Janixaries is their Colonel; and Courteſy, to ſeveral Perſons of 


_ | Garrilon, 


Garriſon, chiefly deſign'd as, a Watch in, the Night 


time, to prevent the Depredations of the Corſairs. 
This Officer at firſt made 5 Scruple of admitting 
us within the Walls, till M. Du Marais produced his 
Paſſport, by which he was ſatisfied we were not Spies, 
as ſome Menatur'd Turks: had thought proper to in- 
ſinuate. . A Copy of this Paſſport, with a Tranſlation 
of it by Mr. Singleton, I preſerv'd amongſt my Papers 
for a conſiderable Time; but having loſt it before my 
Return to England, I ſhall take the Liberty of tranſ- 
cribing one granted to M. Tournefort, in order to give 
the Reader an Idea of the Eaſtern Style, and of the 
Form uſed by the Turks on ſueh an Occaſion. . 


ec and other Commanders upon the Road from Con- : 
Aleppo, 


4 
K 


me to underſtand, That one of the Doctors 0 
« France, nam'd Tournefort, particularly experienced 
de in the Knowledge of Plants, is ſent. out from 
France, with four other Perſons, to ſearch. after 
„ Plants which are not in their n; and having 
5 deſired my Commandment, that in the P laces he 5 i 
<< to paſs through, be it by Sea or by Land, no one | 
« may give him Lett or Hindrance, nor. do any 
« Damage to his Goods or his Baggage, he employ- 
ing himſelf only in things belonging to his Art, not 


Diſtinction, though not in any Occafions, inſtead of Aga, they 
Office or Command. On fome uſe the Tenn fig, or Aal, 


| © mor 


WI 
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@ intermeddling i in the Affairs of our tributary Sub- 
jects, nor exceeding the Bouads of his Conditions 
„but behaving himſelf as he ought to do: This my 
« Commandment has been given for this Time only, 
* that he may meet with no Oppoſition in his Paſſage. 
« And I ordain, that upon his arriving with this no- 
« ble Commandment; ye comport yourſelves con- 
e formably to the Orders contain'd in it upon this 
4 Subject; and that the ſaid Doctor, with four Per- 
_ — of his Retinue only, not intermeddling in the 
Affairs of our tributary Subjects, and keeping with- 
„in the Bounds of his Duty in every Place of our 
4 Juriſdiction where he arrives; for this Time only, 


* ye make no Oppoſition to his Paſſage, nor do any 


Prejudice to thoſe of his Retinue, nor to his Bag- 


gage: And that doing nothing on your Part con- 
« trary to the Conſtitutions Imperial, ye cauſe to be 


«-deliver'd to him for his Money, at the current 


« Price, the Things he hath need of, by thoſe who 
e ſell them; and that ye execute all this which is 
« contain'd in my noble Commandment; when it 
« ſhall be preſented to you: Which after ye have read, 
return it back to the Hands of him who bears it, 
« and yield Credence to the noble Sign with which it 
ig mark'd. 

VMritten at the Beginning of the Moon Zillcadeb, 

« of the Egira 1112. Mc 


To proceed with our Survey of the Antiquities of 
Athens, Having gain'd Admittance into the Caſtle, 


we were aſtonifh'd at the Beauty of an antient Temple 


of Minerva, now a Turkiſh Moſque, which is all built 
of white Marble, and is undoubredly one of the fineſt 


| Structures in the World. It is about two hundred and 


= Several 1 8 of ſeen in Dr. Pocock's Geben. 
ters and Paſfports, according tions on E p. 270, Oc 
to the Eaſtern Style, may — ; 


Vor. I. Ne XIII. + ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen Feet in Length, and very near a hundred in 
Breadth, and is every-way aſcended by five Steps, that 
ſeem contrived as a Baſis to the Portico, which is ſu 
ported by channel'd Pillars of the Doric Order, run- 
ning og all round the Temple. Theſe Pillars are forty- 
fix in Number, upwards of forty Feet high, and 
ſeventeen and a half in Circumference. The 
Front and Frize round about the Temple are charged 
with "hiſtorical Figures of excellent Workmanſhip, 
though many of them are ſo defaced that it is difficult 
to know whom they repreſent. 
Front is a large Figure, ſuppoſed to be Jupiter, from 
the Majeſty of its Countenance; though the Right Arm 
is broken off, which probably held the Thunder. On 
one Hand of it is another Fj igure, that has loſt both 
its Arms, which perhaps was a Victory leading the 
triumphal Chariot of Minerva, which is ſtill to be diſ- 
cover'd; and the Horſes that draw it are ſo exquiſite- 
ly wrought, that the Sculptor ſeems to have outdone 
himſelf, and to have given Life to the very Stone. The 
Goddefs is repreſented in her Chariot without Shield 
or Helmet; nor has ſhe Meduſa's Head on her Breaſt, 
as Pauſanias * deſcribes her Image within the Temple. 
Behind Minerva 1s another Figure of a Woman, but 
the Head is broken off; and there are alſo two other 
Figures ſitting at the Corners, which are judged to 
be the Emperor Adrian and his Empreſs Sabina. On 
the Left Hand of Jupiter are five or ſix other Figures, 
Which Antiquaries take to de an ar of the Gods, 


In the Middle of the 


* This Author was a ws: 


marian of Ce/aria in Cappadocia, : 


who lived in the ſecond Century, 


a long Time in Greece, and af- 


terwards at Rome, where he died 
very old. He wrote a Deſcrip- 


tion of Greece in ten Books, 


which are ſtill extant. Scaliger 


© 
«6. 3» » 
„ & ” = & a 


treats him as an Impoſtor, but 


Vaſſtius defends him, and proves 


the contrary. The T emple un- 
der Conſideration Pauſanias calls 
Parthenion, becauſe the Goddeſs 
Minerva, to whom it was dedi- 


cated, profeſs'd Virginity, * 
the Word implies. f 


0 
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to whom Jupiter introduces Miyerva, and owns her 
for his Daughter; ſhe having heen produced, accord - 
ing to the Fable, in full Strength, and even with her 
Armour on, out of the Thinderer's Brain, Vulcan ha- 
ving open'd a Paſſage for her, by cleaving his Skull 
With a Hatchet. 5 1 

Tux back Front of this Temple was anciently 
adorn'd with Figures repreſenting Minerva Conteſt 
with Neptune about naming the City of Athens * ; but 
moſt of them are now fallen down, or ſo defaced that 
they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd., The Architraye alſo, 
being divided into Squares, is charged with a Baſs- 
Relief at certain Diſtances ; * which, as we learn from 
the above-mention'd Pauſanias, repreſented ſeveral 
Battles of the Athenians, particularly their Victory at 
Marathon, and their Conqueſt of the Gauls in Myſia. 
On the Inſide of the Portico is another Baſs-Relief, 
exhibiting a View of divers Sacrifices, Proceſſions, 
and other Ceremonies of the Heathen Worſhip. _ 

Ix is obſervable that the Heathens lov'd Obſcurity 
in the Performance of theit religious Rites; whence 

not only this; but moſt other Pagan Temples, were 
almoſt entirely dark within, having no other Light but 
what they receiv'd by the Doors. But when the Chri- 
ſtians conſecrated the Temple we are poking of, and 
made uſe of it for the Celebration of Divine Worſhip, 
they let in the Light at the Eaſt End of it, and form d 
4 ſemicircular Chancel, ſeparating it from the reſt of 
the Building by Pillars of Jaſper, four whereof are ſtill 


„The Story is, that upon 
this Conteſt between Neptune 
and Minerwa, it was reſolv'd, 
that which ſoever of the two 
Deities produced the moſt uſeful 


Creature to Man, ſhould give 


their Name to the City. Nep- 


Y 2 


tune brought a Horſe; and M- 
nerva caus'd an Olive-Tree to 
ſpring out of the Earth ; where- 
upon the Matter being adjudg'd 
in favour of the Goddeſs, Tre 


call'd it by her own Name, in 


Greek AA. 


temaining 
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remaining. Within this Chancel is a Canopy ſuſtain- 
ed by ſeveral Columns of Porphyry, with beautiful 
Chapiters of white Marble, of the Corinthian. Order 
but fince the Tyrks have converted this Structure into 
2 Moſque,..the Communion Table has been remov'd : 
However, they have ſtill left a Marble Chair, wherein 
the Biſhop us'd to fit at the Time of Communion on 
folemn Feſtivals. Towards the Bottom of the Win- 
dow are certain bright Stones, which have been repre- 
ſented as miraculous, but are in reality a Kind of tranſ- 
parent Marble, and admit through tlrem a yellowiſh or 
reddiſh Light; whence they have been falſly reported 
to ſhine in the Night, and to be as bright as a Car- 
buncle. The Turks perform their Devotions in the 
Corner of che Temple, on the Right Side of the Al- 
tar; and on the other Side is a Pulpit, whence their 
Law is read to them, as is uſual in all other Moſques. 
A Moſaic Picture of the Virgin Mary on the Roof o- 
ver the Altar, which the Greeks added to the 'Tem- 
ple, has to this Day eſcap'd Deſtruction, on Ac- 
count of a Tradition they have, that the Hand of a 
Turk, who once fir'd a Muſquet at it, immediately 
wither' d. | 133 
A L1TTLE to the North of the Temple of Minerva 
ſtands that of Erictbeus, which conſiſts of two Parts. 
Through the leſſer we enter into the larger, the Roof 
whereof is ſuſtain'd by Tonic Pillars channell'd, but the 
Chapiters ſeem to be a Mixture of the Ionic and Doric 
Orders. On the South Side of the Temple of Miner- 
va are ſome ancient Ruins, with a few Statues remain- 
ing in the Walls, but whom they repreſent is not cer- 
tainly known. As we deſcend from the Caſtle, we 
come to the Theatre of Bacchus, the ancient Seats 
whereof are ruined; but it is eafy to judge where they 
were, from ſome diſtinct Diſtances which are ſtill vifi- 

ble. The Front looking towards the Sea has beſt 

eſcap'd the Injuries of Time, for the ſemicircular AY 
2 | an 


OG Ne 7 ant, 1 IS). Ms 5 Ho GS. 
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and the Scene“ are almoſt fill'd with the Ruins of the 
other Parts of the Building. The whole Fabrick was 
of white Marble, and formerly adorn'd with the Sta- 
tues of their moſt celebrated dramatic Writers, as 
Menander, Euripides, Sophocles, and Æſcbylus. In the 
ſame Line with the Eaſt Front of the Theatre, there 
are ſome Foundations of Arches, ſuppoſed to be the 
Remains of the Portico of Eumenes, wherè the Actors 
got their Plays by heart, and the Citizens uſed fre- 
quently to walk for the fake of the Air and Converſa- 
tion. Hence the Diſciples of Ariſtotle were call'd Pe- 
ripateticks, from their diſputing as they walked; and 
from xv, a Portico, where they uſed to meet. and 
philoſophize, the Followers of Zeno had the Name of 
Stoicks. 

Ix the Side of the Rock whereon the Caſtle ftands i ls 
a little Church, or rather Grotto, whoſe Front is adorn'd 
with three Marble Pilaſters of the Corinthian Order, 
ſuſtaining an Architrave with ſome ancient Inſcriptions, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to have belong'd to a Gym- 
naſium +, or been erected in honour of ſuch as had 
been Victors in the Gymnic Games. Turning about 
to the Eaſtern End of the Caſtle, we meet with ano- 
ther Grotto, which is juſt as Nature has form'd it, 
without any manner of Ornament, and is probably 


= By Scene is hire meant that of t BY Body. and ien People 


Part of the Theatre aſſign'd for 
the Actors, which at firſt, agree- 


ably to the ancient Simplicity, 


was dreſsd with Boughs and 
Leaves, but in more expenſive 


Ages was adorn'd with rich and 


coſtly Hangings , to hide the 


Management of Machines and 
other Actions of the Players from 
the SpeQators. - 

+ Among the Ancients, a 


Gan was a publick Edifice 1 
eſtin d for performing Exerciſes 


were taught, and regularly diſ- 
ciplined therein, under proper 
Maſters.  'The Form and Stru- 
ure of theſe Buildings are par- 
ticularly deſcribed by YVitruwins ; 
and as to the Exerciſes, they are 
too many to enumerate in' this. 
Place, but were all of them ſuch. 
as contributed either to the De- 
fence of the Body, the Preſer- 
vation of Health, or Mirth and 


Recreation. 


1 the 
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the Grotto of Pan and Apollo, though it does not agree 
with Pauſanizs's Deſcription. _ | 
_ SovTu-EasT from the Caſtle are feventeen beauti- 
ful Columns call'd Hadrian's Pillars, as being reputed 
to be the Remains of that Emperor's Palace. They 
are of admirable white Marble, above fifty Foot high, 
and almoſt eighteen in Circumference. Originally 
there were fix Rows of them, twenty in each Row, 
which ſuſtain'd a Portico of furprizing Beauty and 
Grandeur, incloſed with a Cloiſter, in which were 
built little Rooms, the Roofs whereof were Alabafter 
gilt with Gold, and the whole adorn'd with fine Sta- 
tues and Pictures. Pauſanias alſo takes Notice of an 
excellent Library collected by Hadrian, and a Gymna- 
ſium bearing his Name, wherein were celebrated the 
Games call d Adrianalia, inſtituted by that Emperor, 
as appears from ſeveral Monuments ſtill remaining. 
There are yet to be ſeen at Athens ſome Remains of 
Hadrian's Aqueduct, fupported by two Tonic Pillars; 
and behind hom is a large Place filPd with Dirt and 
Rubbiſh, which ſeems to have been a Reſervoir of 
Water, 5 3 
Wirudur the Town, as we deſcend the Hill to the 
Northward, ſtands the Temple of Tbeſeus, which as to 
Matter, Form, and Order of Architecture, very much 
reſembles that of Minerva, but its Dimenſions are not 
ſo large. However, with reſpect to the Workman- 
ſhip, it may be deem'd a Maſterpiece, and is ſcarce to 
be paraltePd, much leſs exceeded, by any Structure in 
the World. The Frontand Weſt-End of it are adorn'd 
with Baſs-Relicfs, repreſenting the Hiſtory of Theſeus, 
wherein his famous Exploits, particularly his Conqueſts 
of the Amazons and Centaurs feem to have been admi- 
rably expreſs d; but Time has pretty much injured 
them, the Temple being built ſoon . — the Battle of 
Mar atban, when the Athenians gain'd fo ſignal a Vi- 
ctory over the Perfans, under the Conduct of the brave 
N | Miltiades; 
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Miltiades: ; that is, about 490 Years before the Birth 


of our Saviour. 

Taz Tower of Andronicus, or Temple of the Eight 
Winds, is ſtill ſtanding at Athens, and is well worth 
our : Obſervation, It is an Octogon, on each Side 
whereof is the Figure of a Wind, with the Name wrote 
over it in Greek Capitals , and under theſe Figures, 
only ſeparated from them by a Frize, are ſo man 
Sun-Dials, accommodated to the. different Sides of 
the Tower. The Roof of this Building is a Sort of 
Pyramid, on the Top of which was formerly a brazen 
Triton, with a Switch in his Hand, pointing to the 

Wothe from whence the Wind proceeded ; but this 
Meather- Cock is now deſtroy d. The Figures are of 
curious Workmanſhip, each expreſſing the Nature of 
the Wind it is intended to repreſent. This Tower is 
deſcrib'd by Vitruvius, but Pauſanias makes no my 
tion of 1t. 

Towarvs the South-Weſt End of the Town is 

another curious Piece of Antiquity, commonly ald 
the Lantborn of Demoſthenes ; wherein, according to 
Tradition, he ſhut himſelf up; in order to purſue his 
Studies without Interruption ; having previouſly cut 
off one Half of his Beard, the more e ectually to re- 
ſtrain himſelf from, appearing in Publick*. But all 
this perhaps will appear without Foundation, when 
we conſider the Structure and its Ornaments, It is a 
little round Edifice of white Marble, and indeed fo 
like a Lanthorn, that it is no wonder it obtain*d 
that Name. The Roof is ſuſtain'd by ſix fluted Co- 
rinthian Pillars, nine Foot and a half high, the Space 
between the Pillars being taken up with Pannels of 


iis ROY Aube ſay, that he compoſed thoſe admirable 0- 
this Orator thus applied himſelf rations, which were ſaid by ſuch 
to his Studies in a ſmall Cham- as envied him to /mel{ of the Oil, 
= which he cauſed to be made implying that they were too e- 
for him under-graundz and laborate. | 

where, by the Light of a Lamp, 


. = Marble, 
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Marble, of one entire Stone from the Top to the Bot- 
tom. Above theſe Columns runs a Frize of one cir- 
cular Stone, and another entire Stone forms the Cu- 
pola, which is carv'd in Scales, and terminates in a 
Sort of Stem not much unlike the Socket of a Can- 
dleſtick. The Frize is excellently wrought with ſe- 
veral ' Cluſters of Figures, ſome fighting, ſome dan- 
.cing, and all employ'd in one Action or another; and 
in each of theſe Cluſters is a Man cloath'd with a 
Lion's Skin, which has made ſome conjecture that the 
Fabrick was a Temple dedicated to Hercules by one 
who had been a Victor in the publick Games. Be 
this as it will, it appears from an Inſcription ſtill re- 
maining on the upper Part of the Frize, that it muſt 
have been built above three hundred Vears before the 
Birth of Chriſt, and at the Time when Demoſthenes 
e F 
Wer ſtill find ſome Remains of the Odæum, or Mu- 
ſick- Theatre, which was originally built by Pericles, 
2nd had a great Number of Seats and Columns within 
it. The Roof of it crew narrower by degrees, and 
terminated in a Point, being ſo framed, according to 
Hiſtory, in Imitation of Xerxes's Pavilion. It was 
much beautified by Lycurgus, but being demoliſh*d in 
the Mithridatic War, was rebuilt by {Herod the Athe- 
nian with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence. 

'.  Maxy other noble Monuments of Antiquity are to 
de ſeen at Athens, particularly the Gate of the Empe- 
tor Adrian, the Sladium where the publick Games 
were ſolemnized, and Part of the Temples of Au- 


There were ſeveral Stadia 
at Athens, in their Gymnaſia and 
other Places; but the moſt re- 


markable was that here ſpoken 
of, which was built by Lycurgus 
near the River 1/;ſus, and after- 
wards enlarged by Herodes Atti- 
cue, one of the richeſt Citizens 


Athens ever had. It was of ſuch 
a ſtupendous Bigneſs, according 


to Pauſanas, that it look d like 


a Mountain of white Marble; 


but very little of the Stone Work 


at preſent remains, only its Fi- 


gure and Dimenſions may yet be 


diſcern'd, . l 
guſtus 
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guſtus and Jupiler Olympius. The Place alſo abounds 
with curious Inſcriptions, Baſs-Reliefs, and things of 
the like Nature, which have been ſo exactly copied by 
other Travellers, that to deſcribe them here would be 
treſpaſſing _ the Reader's Patience; whom I ſhall 
therefore refer, for a farther Account of theſe Mat- 
ters, to the learned Meurſius, and our Countryman 
Sir George Wheeler. FINE IO... FR 
© -AqveDvcTs were not common at Athens before the 
Roman Times, the Want of them being ſupplied by 
Wells, ſome of which were dug by private Perſons, 
and others at the publick Expence. At preſent the 
Town is well furniſh'd with Water, by Aqueducts 
under Ground, laid from the Rivers Viſſus and Eri- 
danus, and thence convey'd to the common Fountains, 
as well as to private Houſes. Here are alſo four or 
five publick Bagnio's, which are much frequented by 
the Turks, amongſt whom Bathing is a very common 
Practice. VVV . 
Tax Air of Athens is exceeding healthful, and un- 
doubtedly contributes to that Wit and Sprightlineſs 
which is obſervable in the Inhabitants, notwithſtand- 
ing they are ſo far degenerated from their famous An- 
ceſtors. Though Learning is at a low Ebb amongſt 
the Athenians, they are ftill more polite and civiliz'd 
than their Neighbours; and the natural Brightneſs of 
their Parts-ſhows itſelf whenever an Opportunity offers, 
Their old jealous Humour, with regard to their Liber- 
ties and Privileges, will alſo ſometimes appear, though 
they have little Hopes of ever getting rid of the 
Turkiſh Tyranny, and therefore wiſely refrain from 
running into Rebellion, or fomenting Factions in the 
State; but now and then venture to complain of their 
Injuries, and in ſome Inſtances have obtain'd Redreſs; 
which few of the Greeks, eſpecially in the Iſles of the 
"Archipelago, dare to attempt, be their Oppreſſions ever 
{o notorious. 9 W 
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Tur Habit of the preſent Athenians is a long Veſt? 
uſually black; and over it they wear a looſe Coat lin'd 
with Furs, which they hang on their Shoulders. On 
their Head they have only a Skull-Cap, and on their 
Feet and Legs they wear'a thin Boot, which fits in 
Wrinkles; and not Slippers, after the Turkiſh Faſhion, 
The Women's Dreſs differs pretty much from that of 
the Iſlanders, for here their Gowns hang down to their 


Feet, whereas the others ſcarce reach fo low as their 


Enees. Over their Gowrs, which are generally of 
red or other colour'd Cloth, and hang looſely about 
hem, they wear a ſhort filken or woollen Veſt, lin'd 
with Fur, and loaded with great Plate Buttons. Their 
Hair is curiouſly plaited and braided, and ſometimes 
adorned with Bunches of little Silver Buttons faſten'd 
to the Ends of thęir Treſſes, which hang down to the 
PPearance. code r aw Lv 903 
ur wn 2d Ladies go to Church on Sundays and 
Holidays, but are always eover'd with a thin Linen 
Veil, and keep in different Ifles apart from the Men; 
and in ſome Churches they are placed in Galleries, 
with a Lattice before them. As to their Daughters, 
they ſeldom ſtir abroad till they go to be married, 
which no doubt they do in the xicheſt Attire they are 
able; and when the new Bride returns from Church, 


ſhe walks to her Huſband's Houſe with a Crown of 


ſome gilded Metal upon her Head, accompanied by 
the Gueſts and near Relations, with little Drums, 
Pipes, and the beſt Muſick they can make. The 
Proceſſion, moves very ſlowly, to give the Spectators 
a ſufficient Opportunity of gratifying their Curioſity; 
and as ſoon as the Bride enters into the Houſe, Sugar- 


Phambs, Sweetmeats, and ſuch Trifles are thrown out 


of the Windows to the People, who flock together in 
Crowds on theſe merry Occaſions. The Athenian 
Ladies in general look graceful in their Manner of 
Dreſs, but are fo bedaub'd with Paint, that it is hard 


to 


©” — 
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to know their natural Complexion; thereby gradually 
impairing and deſtroying that Beauty, which they are 
endeavouring to heighten and improve. 
As Athens enjoys a wholfome Air and Plenty of 
Water, fo it is well ſupplied with all Sorts of Pro- 
viſions at an eaſy Rate. Their Wine is good, but 
they put a little. Pitch in it to preſerve it, which makes 
it ſomewhat difagreeable to Strangers. Their Olives 
alſo are excellent, eſpecially one Sort of them, which 
are pickled green, and are ſo much eſteem'd, that 
they are frequently fent to the Court of the Grand 
Signior as a valuable Rarity. Their Oil is inferior to 
none in the Levant, and they have Plenty of good 
Mutton, Beef, Goats-Fleſh, Fiſh and Fowl, Hares, 
and other Game. The Fiſhermen, commonly go out 
in the Night, having a Light in their Boat“, which 
draws the Fiſh towards them; and the Men are very 
dextrous at ſtriking them with a Trident, or 'Spear 
with three Teeth, inſomuch that they ſeldom ' miſs 
their Aim, but catch great Quantities, which they ſell 
very cheap in the Markets. 2 
As to the Trade of Athens, it is not very conſide- 
rable, though they do not want Commodities for Ex- 
portation; for they have abundance of Oil, raw Silks, 
Turky Leather, Wool, Wax, Pitch, Far, Roſin, 
Soap, and other Articles leſs material. The French 


ſeem to be moſt ſenſible of the Advantage of this 


Trade, who, if I am rightly inform'd, fend more 
Veſſels hither than any other Nation. Nor can ir be 
for want of a good Port that the Commerce of Athens 
is not more extenſive ; for that of Porto Leone, though 
narrow at the Entrance, enlarges itſelf into a conſide- 


„M. Teurnefert, in his Ae. which they break into ſmall Pie- 
count of the Iſland of Amorges, ces, and ſet on fire over a Grid- 


takes notice of the ſame Practice, iron fut d at the Stern of their 


and tells us that the Greek Fiſher- Veſſel, 
men there burn a Sort of Cedar, 


table 
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rable Harbour, having ſufficient Depth of Water and 
ſafe Anchorage for fifty or 8 Ships. The 
Ancients pretend that it was capable of receiving four 
hundred Veſſels; but then they were of a ſmaller Size 
than our Ships at this Day, and Part of the old Har- 
-bour is at preſent choaked up. Nothing is now to be 
ſeen of thoſe noble Structures which formerly ſur- 
rounded this Port; but there is a Sort of Cuſtom- 
houſe, Warehouſcs, and Buildings of the like Nature. 
The Foundations of the long Wall, that reach'd from 
hence to Athens, are ſtill to be traced in many Places, 
amongſt Woods of Olive- trees and Vineyards; 3 
ſhow us, as well as other Ruins of this famous City, 
We ſurprizing Changes which Time produces in the 

e 

Tk Turks, being not fo numerous as the Greeks in 
— have only fye Moſques, one of which is the 
Temple of Minerva, as before obſerv'd; but the Num- 
ber of Chriſtian Churches i in and about the City is al- 
moſt incredible, for they reckon up no leſs than two 
hundred; fifty whereof have their particular Prleſts 
belonging to them, wherein divine Service is perform'd 
on Sundays, Holidays, and other ſtated Times; but 
the reſt may be look d upon as ſo many little Chapels 
or Oratories, which are ſeldom made Uſe of but on 
certain Days in Commemoration of their Founders or 
Benefactors. The . Archbiſhop of Athens has four 
Suffragans under him, a conſiderable Revenue, and a 
good Houſe upon the Hill near the Weſt End of the 
Caſtle. The Cathedral Church is not m ificent, 
but is well kept in Repair, and handſomely adorn'd in 
the Eaſtern Manner; but not one Church of the whole 
Number deſerves any particular Notice, having nothing 
extraordinary in them, except perhaps ſome curious 
Tnſcriptions, the Walls being generally compoſed* of 
antique Fragments. Here are ſeveral Convents of 
Greek Monks and Nuns ; ; and the Capuchins have a | 
little Cell near the Lanthorn of Demoſtbenes : But 194 


not 


a0, 9 
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not hear that the Jeſuits had _ Settlement in A 
tens. | 
Now we are upon this Subject, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this 
City by the Preaching of St. Paul; who having, as 
he paſs d along, obſerv'd an Altar inſcrib'd To the un- 
known' God, took occaſion from thence to preach” to 
them the Creator of all Things, whom till that Time 
chey had worſhip A in Ignorance T. His Sermon 
kad ſo good an E. ect that Re made ſeveral Converts, 
the moſt eminent of whom was Dionyſus, a Senator 
of the Areopagus * the chief Court of Athens, famous 
for its Antiquity and the Juſtice of its Decrees. +» 
ArrER this ſhort Account of what Athens is at 
preſent, it cannot but be agreeable to look back into 
its antient Hiſtory, and, inſtead of the melancholy 
Scene it now affords us, to view it in its flouriſhing 
Condition, when it was univerſally renowned for 
Valour, Power, Learning, and whatever elſe could 
make its Name illuſtrious. The Athenians always made 
great Pretenſions to Antiquity, owning no Original but 
the Soil they dwelt upon, and boaſting that they had exi- 
ſted asiong as the Sun itſelf. Without doubt they were 


. + See Ads xvii. 

The Name of this Senate 
or Court was taken from the 
Place where it aſſembled, being a 
Hill not far diſtant from the Ci- 
tadel of Athens, the Word ſig- 


nifymg Mars's Hill. The Time 


of its Iuſtitution is unknown, nor 
are Authors agreed as to the 
Number of Perſons of which it 
was compoſed. It had vaſt Pow- 
er in the Commonwealth, and 


was the moſt venerable Tribunal | 


in all Greece; nay, even forei 

States, when any Controverſies 
happen'd among them, would 
voluntarily ſubmit to its Deciſion. 


| This Aſſembly fat in the open 


Air, a Cuſtom praQis'd in all the 
Courts of Juſtice that had Cog- 

nizance of Murder ; y, be- 
cauſe it was unlawful forthe Ac- 
cuſer and Criminal in ſuch Caſes 
to be under the ſame Roof; and 
partly that the Judges, whoſe 
Perſons were eſteem'd ſacred, 
might contract no Pollution from 
converſing with Men guilty of ſo 
heinous a Crime. They alſo 
heard and determin'd Cauſes in 
the Night-time, to the end that 
their Minds migh: be leſs diver- 
ted by external Objects; and all 
Pleadings before them were to 


be ſim ple, without Exordium, 


Digreſſion, or Peroration. 
a very 
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a very ancient Nation, and perhaps the firſt that ever 
inhabited Attica; for the primitive A/henians were 
ham'd Jones, and Jaones, Which bears ſome. Reſem- 
blance to the Name of Jauan the fourth Son of 
Fapheth, who is ſaid to have ſeated himſelf in Greece 
after the Confuſion of Babel. However, the Hiſtory 
of this People is full of Obſcurity till the Time of 
Ceerops, a Native of Egypt, who is generally allow'd 
to have ſettled in Attica, to have united the rude. In- 
 habitants under one Form of Government, taking upon 
himſelf the Title of King, and to have laid the Foun- 
dations of the City of Abens; which originally, as 
well as the Tervitory about it, was call d Gecropta. 
This new Prince, and Father of his People, was the 
Author of many excellent Laws and Conftitutions, 
eſpecially relating to Marriage t, which he enjoin'd 
mould be only betwixt one Man and one Woman, 
forbidding the promiſcuous Intercourſe to which the y 
had been accuſtom'd. He alſo taught them the Art 
of Navigation, and introduced amongſt them a Form 
of Religion, erecting Altars in Honour of the Gods. 

- CECROPS, the ſecond of that Name, and the 
feventh King of Athens, divided his Dominions into 
twelve Cities, compelling his Subjects to leave their 
ſcatter d Habitations, and unite e Cecropia 
however ſtill continued the Capital of this little King- 
dom, though each of theſe Cities had Courts of Judi- 
cature and Magiſtrates of their own, and almoſt arriv'd 
to à State of Independency. 1 

PANDION the Second, who ſucceeded the laft- 
mention'd Cecrops, was depriv'd of his Kingdom by 
the Sons of his Uncle Metion; but theſe were ſoon 


This was 1556 Years be- preſented him like Jams, with 
fore the Birth of our Saviour, or two Faces, but one Head; ſig- 
thereabouts; for Chronologers nifying, that the Union between 
do not exactly agree. Man and Wife was ſuch, that they 
4 For this Reaſon, according made but ane Being, with diffe- 
to Sir George Wbecler, they re- rent Aspects. Yr 
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driven out of it by Pandions four Sons, gent, 
Lycus, Pallas, and Niſus, who reſtor d their Father 
to the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. This Prince, 
by his laſt Will and Teſtament, divided the Kingdom 
into four Parts, and left it amongſt his Sons. The 
Sovereignty of Athens fell to the Lot of Agrees, who 
was ſucceeded by Tbeſeus, a Prince of extraordinary 
Courage and Conduct; who, having vahquifh'd the 
Sons of Pandion and ſurmounted all-Oppoſitron; re- 
united the ſeparated States to the Kingdom of ' Mita, 
aboliſh'd the Courts in the other Cities, and fort d 
one Great Council or Senate at Athens, to which all 
his Subjects might apply for Juſtice. 2 
In the Manner that 75 


: efeus' ſettled the Mtheninh 
Government, it continued till the Death of Codrus, 
their ſeventeenth and laſt King, whoſe Fortune was not 
equal to his -Bravery . The Athenians were 'after- 
wards govern'd by 4rchons, who at firſt held the Office 
for Lite, then they were changed once in ten Years, 
and at laſt came to be annually elected. Under theſe 
Magiſtrates they bravely defended their Country and 
Liberties for many hundred Years ; which is the more 
ſurprizing, as they were frequently troubled with in- 
teſtine Quarrels, Diſſenſions, and Factions, both with 
reſpeck to Religion and Government. In fuch Circum- 
ſtances Athens could hardly have preſerv'd herſelf 
from Ruin, had not that wiſe Legiſlator Solon, who 
was perfectly acquainted with the Character and Diſ- 
poſition of the Athenians, endeavour'd to compoſe 


* Hiſtory informs us, that 4*- where picking a Quarrel with 


liea being invaded by the Dori- 
ant, and the Oracle having de- 
elared the Invaders ſhould have 
Succeſs" if they did not kill the 
Athenian King; Codrus, prefer- 
ring his Country's Safety before 
his own Life, diſguiſed himſelf 
in the Habit of a Peaſant, and 

went to the Enemy's Camp, 


whereby the Affair being 


ſome of them, he obtain'd the 


Death he fo much deſir d. The 


Athenians ſent an Herald to de- 


mand the Body of their King, 
cover'd to the Dorians, they were 
ſo diſhearten'd that they quitted 
their Enterprize without any 
farther Hoſtilities. . 
all 
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all their Differences, to eaſe their Grievances, and fo 
give a general Satisfaction by his excellent Lays and 
tions. He found the People variouſly affected, 


ſome inclined to one Form of Government, ſome to 


another; the rich Men powerful and haughty, and the 
Poor groaning under their Oppreſſion. He knew it 
would be a vain Attempt to take the Sovereignty out 


the Hands of the People; and that if they parted with 


it at one Time, they would reſume it at another by 
Force and Violence. His Prudence however was ſupe- 
rior to all Difficulties, and found Means to continue 


. the Power and Magiſtracy in the Hands of the Rich, 
without expoſing the inferior People to their Cruelty, 


or wholly depriving them of a Share in the Govern- 


ment. To this End he divided the rich Citizens into 


three Claſſes, ranging them according to their different 
Incomes and Revenues, and to the Value and Eſtima- 
tion of each particular Man's Eſtate. Theſe were 


capable of bearing publick Offices; but all others; 


compriſed in the fourth and laſt Claſs, were never to 
be admitted into any Employments. But to make 
them amends for this Excluſion from Oqices, he gave 


them a Right to vote in the Aſſemblies of the People; 


which Privilege, though at firſt it appear'd inconſi- 
derable, was afterwards found to be of very great Con. 


ſequence ; for an Appeal lying to the People from the 
Determination of Magiſtrates, hereby the moſt 
weighty Cauſes were frequently brought before them; 
and the important Affairs of State, relating to Peace 


or War, were alſo determin'd in thoſe general Af. 
ſemblies. 


_ -.. AFTER Solon had publiſh'd his Laws, and engaged 
the People to obſerve them religiouſly, he withdrew 
from Athens, and took a Journey into Egypt, into 
Lydia to viſit King Creſus, and into ſeveral other 


Countries. Upon his Return he found the old Factions 
reviv'd, and Piſiſtratus at the Head of one of them, 


who by the following Stratagem made himfelf . | 
| LES = _ . ei . 
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2 4 Government. He gave himſelf ſeveral Wounds; 


and in that Condition, with his Body all bloody, cauſed 
himſelf to be carried into the Market-place, and ex- 
poſed to the Populace, whoſe Reſentment he rais'd 
and enflam'd, by telling them, that the oppoſite Party 


had treated him in that cruel manner, and that his 


Zeal for the Publick Good was the ſole Occaſion of 
his Sufferings. The unthinking Multitude were eaſily 
drawn into Compaſſion for his Misfortunes, and a 
violent Rage againſt his Enemies: An Aſſembly of 
the People was immediately convened ; where, in 
ſpite of all the Remonſtrances of Solon, it was reſolved 
that fifty Guards ſhould be allow'd P:i/tratus for the 
Security of his Perſon. He ſoon augmented the 
Number, and nobody obſerving what he was doing, 
he took an Opportunity to ſeize the Citadel, and invade 
the Liberties of his Country. He was twice depos'd, 

and twice found means to reinſtate himſelf; and at laſt 
died in Tranquillity, thirty Years after he was firſt 
poſſeſs'd of his uſurp'd Authority. It muſt be con- 
feſs'd however, that his exact Submiſſion to the Laws, 


and the Mildneſs of his Government, diſtinguiſh his 


Character from that of moſt other Uſurpers. 


= He was ſucceeded by his Sons Hipparchus and Hip- 
Dias, the former of whom was ſlain by Ariſtogiton, and 


the latter compell'd by Cliſthenes $ relinquiſh his Go- 
vernment and Country. After his Expullion, Hippias 


fled into Perſe, where he lived many Years, and at 


laſt prevailed with Darius to undertake that Expedition 
againſt Athens, which ended in his eternal Shame and 
Diſhonour, his numerous Army being totally routed 


at the famous Battle of Marathon by a Handful of 
Atbenians under the Command of Miltiades, as has 

been occaſionally mention'd already. The perfidious 
Hippias, who, urged on by Hatred and Revenge, had 


introduced ſo formidable an Enemy into a Country that 
gave him Birth, was kill'd in the Battle, W. uu 
tail'd a perperual Infamy on his Name, This Victory 
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taught the Greczans to know their own Strength, and 
that the Per/ian Power was not ſo terrible in reality as 
an appearance. It ſhows us alſo, what wonderful 
hings may be perform*d by an able General and reſo- 
Jute Troaps, animated and fir'd by the Love of Li- 
. berty, and a Zeal for their native Country. 
Arg this Succeſs the Athenians continued in a 
flouriſhing Condition for above thirty Years, when 
their Affairs took a different Turn, and they were 
reduced to the very Brink of Ruin. Xerxes, in order 
to revenge the Defeat of the Perfians at Marathon, 
and to gratify his own ambitious Views, invaded Greece 
with an Army of ſeventeen hundred thouſand Men “. 
The Lacedemonians and Athenians were almoſt the only 
People. of Greece who durſt venture to oppoſe: this 
h Torrent, moſt of the other Cities and Nations 
having ſubmitted to Aerxes on his firſt Approach. 
Every thing, in ſhort, gave way before him till he 
came to the Streight of Thermopyle ãñ, which was ſo 
well defended by the brave Leonidas King of ' Sparta, 
that Xerxes loſt above twenty thouſand Men before he 
could force his Paſſage. Nor had he effected this at 
laſt, had not a Peaſant diſcover'd to him a ſecret Path 
to. the Top of an Eminence which overlook'd and 


This. is to be underftood of 


the Land-Forces only which he 
brought with him out of Ala, 
for the Nations that ſubmitted to 


him made a vaſt Addition to his 7 
Mount Oera, between Theſſal 


Army; inſomuch that when he 
-arriv'd at Thermopyle, his Land 
and Sea-Forces together made 
up the Number of two Millions, 


"fix hundred forty-one. thouſand 
Men, without including Servants, | 


Eunuchs, Sutlers, and other Peo- 
ple of that Sort, whoſe Number 
at this Time was reckon'd equal 
to that of the Forces. This is 


(who liv? 


the Computation of Herodotus, 
4 in the ſame Age this 
Expedition was made) in which 
alſo Plutarch and Jſocrates agree. 
+ This is a narrow Pals of 


and Phocis, but twenty-five Foot 
broad, which might therefore 


de defended by a ſmall Number 


of Forces, and which was the 
only way the Land-Army of 


 Xerxes could enter Achaza, and 
advance to beſi 


Athens, It 


is near the Gulph of Zeiton, and 
is now call'd Bocca di Lupo. 


cammanded 


- ſelves of that advantageous Poſt. | Leonidas was. ic 
appriz d of this Misfortune, and ſeeing it was 
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commanded the Spartan Forces. A Detachment'was 


accordingly ſent thither, which marching all Night, 
arrived there by Break of Day, and poſſefs'd;t 


impoſſible to repulſe the Enemy, obliged. the. of 


the Troops to retire; but ſtaid himſelf with three, hun- 
- dred . Lacedæmuniaus, all determin'd to die with, their 


Leader. They advanced againſt the Perſſans with in- 


credible Ardour, and the Shock was exceeding, violent 


and bloody. At length. appreſs'd by Numbers, they 


« all fell, one Man excepted, ; who. eſcap'd to. Sparta, 


here he was een as a C and a Traytpr 
0 his Country. 


Tux Inſulting Perſians now. contanad their. March 


1 -witholn Oppoſition, burning and plundering the Cities 
of the Phocians, and ſpreading Deſtruction wherever 
they came. In ſhort; Aerrxes advanced to Athens, 
which was deſerted by all its Inhabitants, except a few 
who had retired into the Citadel, where chey de fended 
themſelves with great Bravery, till they were all kill id, 
and would hearken to no Terms of Accommodation. 
The Citadel was taken by Storm, and reduced to 


Aſhes; and, to compleat the Deſtruction of this noble 
City, whatever eſcap d the Fury of the Flames at pre- 
ſent was burnt and demoliſh'd; 1552 following Vear by 
- Mardonius, one of the Perſian Generals. Out of theſe 


' diſtreſſed 'Circumſtances the | Athertians were ſoon, + e- 


liver'd by the Wiſdom and Courage of Tbemiſto ocles 
and Ariſides, who totally defea ted aus be Perſian F Ge 


| 15 Salamis, and ſeconded that Victory with another of 


Importance over Mardonius at Pletee ;, where- 
by the Afaticks were driven out of Greece, and Abens 


_ reſtored to her ancient Government, . ariſing from her 
Ruins more bright and glorious than before. 


1 When Jerues forced the Atbenians to abandon their 


: City, they applied themſelves. with the utmoſt Dili- 
nr to ineteaſs an ak maritime e by which 
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they now became Lords of the Sea, and made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the greateſt Part of the AÆgean 
 Iflands: And all the reſt of Greece being either brought 
into Subjection or into an Alliance with them, they 
had leiſure to extend their Conqueſts to the Borders of 
Egypt, till at laſt they arriv'd to ſuch a Height of 
Power, as to have a thouſand Cities under heir 
"Dominion. 
Tux Athenians were de wünds engaged i in an un- 
fortunate War with the Lacedemonians, when Lyſander 
took and ſunk almoſt their whole Fleet, ſo that of two 
or three hundred Sail of Ships, not above eight eſcap'd. 

. Agisand Pauſanias, the two Kings of Sparta, advanced 
at the ſame time to Athens with all their Forces, and 
ſoon after Ly/ander arrived at the Piræeus with a hun- 

dred and fifty Sail. The Athenians thus beſieged by 
Sea and Land, without Ships, Proviſions, _ or any 
Hope of Relief, were forced to ſurrender upon Terms, 
after Multirudes had died of Famine. Lyſander changed 
the Form of their Government, eſtabliſhing thirty 

' Thrants, as they are commonly call'd, in whom he 
- lodged the ſupreme Authority. Thus ended the 
_ Peloponnefian War, which had been of ewenty-ſeven 

Years Continuance. | 
"© From thisdiſhonourable and heavy Yoke the Atheni- 
Y ans were ſoon deliver'd by the Valour and Conduct of 


* Thraſybulus, and re-eſtabliſh'd in the Enjoyment. of 


their ancient Laws and Liberties. Conan alſo gave a 
total Defeat to the Lacedæmonian Fleet near Cnidos, a 
maritime City of 4/s Minor; by which means the 
"Athenians regain'd the Sovereignty of the Sea, re- 
© cover'd ſeveral of their former Poſſeſſions, and raiſed 
© Athens once more to a Degree of Power beyond any 
| of the Grecian Cities. 

Ix this State ſhe continued for ſome Years, till 
_ Thebes became her Rival, which, by the Wiſdom of 
'- Epaminondas, had been raiſed . an inconſiderable 
State to ſuch a Pitch of Grandeur, as to vie with her 


moſt 
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moſt powerful Neighbours. But the Death of that He- 


ro, who was mortally wounded at the famous Battle of 


Mantinæa, where he gain'd a compleat Victory over 


the Lacedemonians, put an end to the Theban Great-- 
neſs, and left Athens to lord it almoſt without Con- 


troul. LETT 

Ar length the Athenians began to degenerate, from 
the Virtue of their Anceſtors, and indulge themſelves 
in Luxury and Idleneſs; they took greater delight in 
going to the Theatre, than in manly Exerciſes and 
Feats of War; and were ſo beſotted with their Plea- 


ſures, that they made it Death for any one to propoſe 


the -re-eſtabliſhing their Army, or the raiſing any 
Money for its Support. The Infatuation of theirs, 
from which the reſt of the Greeks were not exempt, 
gave an Opportunity to the Macedonians to extend 
their Empire over all Greece and Aa: A Deſign pro- 
jected — 
Alexander the Great. „ 
Tu Athenians and Thebans made the chief Re- 
ſiſtance againſt the Arms of Philip, but were over- 


thrown in a pitch'd Battle at Cheronea, which Defeat 
t an end to the Glory of Greece, and in a great 


eaſure to its Liberty. Philip broke the Athenian 
Power at Sea, and took from them the Ægean Iſlands, 
but no ſooner was the Conqueror dead“, than they 
revolted, and. endeavour'd to ſhake off the Macedonian 
Yoke. Alexander, the Succeſſor of his Father, eaſily 
reduced them to Obedience ; but though he took a 


ſevere Revenge on the Thebans, he not only forgave, 


but expreſs'd a particular Regard for the Aubenians, ex- 
horting them to apply themſelves vigorouſly to pub- 


lick Affairs, and to keep a watchful Eye over the ſeve- 


» ThisPrince was aſſaſſinated his Daughter Clparra with 4- 
by Pauſanias, a young Macedo- lexander King of Epirus. He 


nian Nobleman, at the Time he was forty-ſeven Years of Age, 


was celebrating the Marriage of having reign'd twenty-four. - 


” 5 TI ral 


begun by Philip, but perfected by his Son 
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ral Tranſactions that might happen; becauſe, in caſe 
of his Death, their City was to give Laws to the reſt 
of Greece, But this Clemency and Complaiſance to- 
wards the Athenians very probably proceeded from the 
earneſt Deſire he had of being declared Generaliſſimo 
of the Gretian Forces, as his Father had been before 
Perfian Empire ; from whence he was unwilling to be 
diverted by chaſtiſing the petty Statgs of Greece,- which 
he thought himſelf capable of humbling at his Plea- 
ſure. However that be, the Athenians continued quiet 
during Alexander's Life, not daring to move fo much 
as their Tongues againſt him ; but as ſoon as they had 
certain Advice of his being dead at Babylon“, in con- 
junction with ſome of the neighbouring States they 
proclaim'd War againſt the Macedonians for . the Re- 
covery of the Liberty of Greece. - Their Efforts were 
in vain, for in the end they were totally defeated: by 
Antipater, who changed their Form of Government 
into an Oligarchy, and tranſplanted into Thrace all 
mutinous and diſaffected Perfons. | 
By the Death of Antrpater, Athens fell into the 
Hands of Caſſander, who ſucceeded in the Kingdom 
of Macedon. This Prince appointed Demetrius the 
Phalertart to be Governor of Athens, treated the Athe- 
nians with all poſſible Kindneſs and Lenity, enlarged 
their Revenues, beautified-their City with magnificent 
Structures, and reſtor*d'it almoſt to its former Luſtre; 


A, who wis very 
much addicted to Wine, having 
drank an incredible Quantity of 


that Liquor two Nights ſucceſ. 


ſively at Bahy/n, at laſt fell 
down upon the Floor, was ſeiz- 
ed with a violent Fever, and 
carried half dead to his Palace. 
The Fever continued, with ſome 
good Intervals; but when he 


Was paſt all Hopes, his principal 


Courtiers aſking him to whom he 
left the Empire, he anfwer'd, 
To the moſt worthy : And Perdic- 
cas enquiring further ha 
Time they ſhould pay him di- 


vine Honours, he replied, „ ben 


you are 5 3 and ſoon after 
expired, He was thirty - two 
Vears, and eight Months old, 
of which he had reign'd twelve. 


in 


what 
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in return for which Favours, they erected to him a 


great Number of Statues, and heap'd on him all the 
Honours they were able to beſtow. But this in a few 
Years appear'd to be nothing but a pretended Reſpect, 
and the Effect of a ſervile Adulation; for when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Son of Antigonus, took up 
Arms upon Pretence of defending the Liberty of 
Greece, they receiv'd him with the greateſt Demonſtra- 
tions of Joy, compelFd the Phalerean to ſecure him- 
{elf by Flight, and-paſs*d Sentence of Death upon him 
in his Abſence. As his Perſon was out of their Reach, 
they vented their Rage upon his Statues, which they 
pulPd down and broke to pieces with the utmoſt 
Deteſtation ; ſo that of three hundred and upwards 
they left but one remaining. 0 - 
Demeirius Poliorcetes reſtored to the Athenians their 
democratical Government, beſtow' d upon them a vaſt 
Quantity of Wheat, and as much Timber as was ſuf- 
ficient to build an hundred Galleys; leaving them in 
full Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, without any Garriſon 
to keep them in Obedience. Their Gratitude on this 
Occaſion not only led them into the moit groſs and 
ſordid Flattery, but extended even to Impiety and 
Irreligion. They firſt conferr'd the Title of Kings 
on Antigonus and Demetrius, and afterwards honour'd 
them with the Appellation of Tutelar Deities. They 
appointed Demetrius Lodgngs in the Temple of 
Minerva, conſecrated the Spot of Ground on which 
he firſt alighted from his Chariot, and erected an Altar 
there, calling it the Altar of Demetrius the Alighter. 
But after all theſe extravagant Honours, when Deme- 
trius's Fortune began to decline, having been defeated 
at the Battle of Ipſus, they baſely deferted him, and 
denied him Admittance into their City, at a Time 
when his whole Dependance was upon their Affection, 
and with whom he had left his Fleet, his Money, and 
his Wife Deidamia. It was not long before this Prince 
had it in his Power to puniſh fuch ſhameful Ingratitude: 
3 Z 4 He 
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He block'd up 4thers ſo cloſely, that notwithſtanding 
they had made it capital for any one to propoſe a 
Treaty or Accommodation with him, they were 
obliged at laſt to open their Gates, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to his Mercy. Demetrius pardon'd their Offence, 
and receiv'd them again into his Favour, preſenting 
them at the ſame time with a hundred thouſand Buſhels 
of Wheat, and advancing ſuch Perſons to publick 
Offices, as he knew to be moſt agreeable to the Citizens. 
This unexpected Generoſity ſo tranſported the Athenians, 
that they unanimouſly agreed to put the Haven of 
Pireeus and Caſtle of Munychia into the Hands of 
Demetrius, who put ſtrong Garriſons into thoſe two 
Places, in order, if poſſible, to keep this reſtleſs and 
unconſtant People in Subjection. Notwithſtanding 
all theſe Precautions, Demetrius's Power being again 
diminiſh'd by unſucceſsful Expeditions, they made 
another Revolt, and expell'd his Garriſon : But this 
Prince having a little recover'd himſelf, and being 
quſtly enraged at their repeated Perfidies, laid clofe 
Siege to the City; but Craterus the Philoſopher pre- 
vailed with him to raiſe it, and deſiſt from the Re- 
venge he had meditated, whereby Athens was left once 
more in Poſſeſſion of her Liberty. 

 ANTIGONAS GONATES, the Son and Suc- 
ceſſor of the laſt-mention*d Prince, again recover'd 
Athens, put a Garriſon into it, and left it in the Hands 
of his Son Demetrius; upon whoſe Death the Athe- 
nians regain'd their Freedom by the Means of Aratul. 
Not long after this, Philip, King of Macedon reduced 
them to great Extremities, laid waſte their Country, 
and deſtroy'd their Temples and ſtately Edifices: 
But, by the powerful Aſſiſtance of the Romans, Philip 
was at length entirely defeated, and the Grectans for 
many Years enjoy'd their Liberty, at leaſt the Shew of 

it, under the Roman Protection. 
From this Time the Athenian State underwent very 
little Alteration, till, taking part with CC 
Hg | ing 
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King of Pontus, in his unſucceſsful Wars againſt the 
Romans, Sylla laid Siege to Athens, took it after a moſt 
obſtinate Defence *, and made a cruel Slaughter of 
the Inhabitants. He burnt the Piræeus to the Ground, 
demoliſh'd their Walls, deſtroy'd their ancient Mo- 
numents, and ſo defaced the whole City, that it did 
not recover its Beauty till the Time of the Emperor 
Adrian. . 8 
In the Civil War between Cæſar and Pompey they 
were ſo unfortunate as to take the weaker Side, and 
were cloſely beſieged by Calenus, Cæſars Lieutenant, 
who laid waſte all the adjacent Country: But upon the 
News of Pompey's Defeat they ſurrender'd to the Con- 
queror, and oy yen his uſual Generoſity and Mer- 
cy; which he ſhew'd them, indeed, not for any Claim 
they could make to it upon their own Account, but 
out of Reſpect to the Memory of their glorious Ance- 
ſtors; intimating himſelf, that on this Occaſion he 
pardon'd the Living for the Sake of the Dead. 
Tur Athenians however ſtill behav'd with their 
wonted Ingratitude and Inconſtancy; for when Cæſar 
was dead, they ſided with Brutus and Caſſius his Mur- 
derers, erecting Statues to their Honour, and placing 
them next has of their molt famous Patriots and Op- 
poſers of Tyranny. = 

AFTER the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, they went 
over to Antony, who behaved with great Civility to- 
wards them and the reſt of the Grecians, made conſi- 
derable Preſents to the City, and gave them ſeveral 
Iſlands in the neighbeuring Seas. But Auguſtus, re- 
membring the Affront done to the Memory of his 


Before the City was taken, 
it was reduced to the laſt Extre- 
mity by Famine. A Buſhel of 


Barley had been ſold in it fora 


thouſand Drachma's, or about 
five-and twenty Pounds Sterling: 


The Inhabitants not only eat 


Graſs and Roots, but Horſes, 
Cats, Dogs, Shoe-Leather boil'd 
ſoft, and even human Fleſh it- 
ſelf, Pieces of which were found 
ready dreſs'd in ſeveral Houſes 
that the Soldiers plunder'd. 


Father, 
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Father, treated them with more Severity, depriv'd: 
them! of the Privilege of felling the Freedom of the 
City; and took from them the Iſle of Apina. Reſt. 
leſs, however, and impatient of any thing that ſavour'd 
of Servitude, they began to revolt towards the End of 
Auguſtus's Reign, but were eaſily brought back to their 
In this State they continued,. with little Alteration, 
till the Reign of Veſpaſian, who having reduced Achaia 
into a. Roman Province, made them tributary, and 
compelPd: them to be ſubject to the Roman Laws, un- 
der the Government of a Proconſul. The Emperor 
Nerva nominated the Profeſſors in their publick Schools, 
and appointed them Archons; whence it came to paſs, 
that Adrian ſerv'd that Office before his Advancement 
to the Empire. 5 | | 93 
I Trajan's Time, when Maximus was ſent to go- 
vern Achaia, we find Pliny adviſing him to uſe his 
Power with Moderation; and telling him, with re- 
ſpect to the Athenians in particular, that it would be 
barbarous to deprive them of that Shadow and Name 
of Liberty, which was all that they had remaining. 
Tuus we ſee, that under many of the Roman Em- 
| perors, if the Athenians could not boaſt of the full En- 
Joyment of their Liberty, at leaft they had no Reaſon 
to complain of Oppreſſion. But notwithſtanding all 
the Indulgence they met with, they could never per- 
fectly recover themſelves from the fad Effects of Sylla's 
Cruelty, till the Reign of Adrian, who, at the Time 
of his being Archon, took a particular Affection to 
their City ; and, when he was advanced to the Impe- 
rial Dignity, granted them very large Privileges, inſti- 
tuted thoſe Games which in honour of him were call'd 
Arianalia, repair'd their decay*d Caſtles, built ſeveral 
Temples, a noble Palace for himſelf, with a publick 
Library, Schools, &c. and, in ſhort, fo enlarged and 
beautified the City, that:it was afterwards call'd New 
3 n 
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Tas Athenians enjoy'd the ſame Privileges under 
Arian's Succeſſors, M. Antoninus Pius, and M 'into- 
ninus the Philsſopher, the latter of whom augm-nted 
the Number of publick Profeſſors in the Schools, and 
was himſelf initiated amongſt them. But Septimius 
Severus, who is ſuppoſed to have receiv'd ſome Aﬀ- 
front from them when he was a private Perſon, and 
ſtudied at Athens, as ſoon as he came to be Emperor, 
_ deprived them of great Part of the Privileges they had 
enjoy*d under his more merciful Predeceſſors. 59 
VALERITAN, who reigned long after Severus, 
permitted them to red their Ciry- Walls, which 
had lain in Rubbiſh ever ſince they were demolifh'd by 
Sylla. Theſe Fortifications however could not protect 
them from the Fury of the Goths, who made them- 
ſelves Maſters of A thens*, but did not long continue 
in poſſeſſion of their new Conqueſt ; for the brave Cleo- 
demus, having rallied the ſcatter'd A4 henians, and got 
together a conſiderable Number of Men and Ships, 
defeated Part of the Barbarians in a naval Engage- 
ment; and forced the reſt to quit the City and fly with 
Precipitation. | 
 CONSTANTINE the Great was a conſiderable 
Benefactor to the Athenians, and, beſides many Privi- 
leges granted to the City, honour'd their chief Magi- 
ſtrate with the Title of Grand Duke: And his Son 
Conſtantius enlarged their Dominions, by granting them 
ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago. Under -#cadius and 
Honorius they underwent the common Fate of Greece 
and 7taly, their City being taken, plunder'd, and al- 
moſt totally deſtroy'd by Yarick King of the Goths, 
Nay, fo extremely did it fuffer from the mercileſs Rage 


One thing reported of the ſiſted from their Purpoſe for this 
Goths is very A that Reaſon, wiz. That the Greeks, 
when they had plunder'd the by employing their Time upon 
City, and heap'd up a prodi- them, might be diverted from 
pow Number of Books with a martial Aﬀairs G 
Veligh to burn them, they de- 
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of thoſe Barbarians, that Syngſius, who liv'd in the 
ſame Age, tells us in one of his Epiſtles, that there 
was nothing left in it worth admiring but the Ruins 
of its ancient Structures; and compares it to the Skin 
of an Animal when the Body is conſumed, as ſcarce 
any Part of its magnificent Edifices were then remain- 
ing, except the outſide Walls *. | 
Tus Emperor Theodeſius II, whoſe Queen Eudocia 
was a Native of Albens, is ſaid to have been favoura- 
ble to the Athenians upon her Account. Fuſtinian was 
alſo a Friend to them ; but from his Reign, for the 
Space of about ſeven hundred Years, little or no men- 
tion is made of them in Hiſtory till the thirteenth 
Century. At that Time we find the City in the Hands 
of Baldwin, and beſieged by one of the Generals of 
Theodorus Laſcares, the then Greek Emperor; but the 
Athenians made ſuch a vigorous Defence, that he was 


* Zofemus, on the contrary, as the learned Archbiſhop Potter 
reports, that Alarick was diver- obſerves, the Writers — thoſe 
ted from his Athens Times make no mention of any 
by a Viſion, he ima- ſuch Thing, but repreſent Athen. 
gin'd he ſaw Minerva and Achil- as ſharing in the common Cala- 

appearing terrible in Armour mity of Greece. And fo Claw 
in defe the City : Though, dan: OE 1 
Sli tune his animis acies collata fuiſſee, 
Predita non tantas vidiſſet Gracia clades : 
Oppida ſemoto Pelopeia Marte wigerent ; 

Starent Arcadia, flarent Lacedemonis arces ; 

Non mare flagraſſet geminum flagrante Corintho, 

Nec fora Cecropias traxiſſent vincula matres. | | 

5 JJ MROepIin. Lid. 2: 
Had thus th'embattled Greciam dar d oppoſe 
With Rage and Pow'r divine their barb'rous Foes, - 

. - Ne'er had their Land, of Strength and Help bereft, 
T'inſulting Conquerors a Prey been left: 

The Spartan Land had ne er ſuch Havock ſeen ; 

Its Splendor ne'er eclips'd, or Pow'r depreſs d had been: 

| Arcadian Flocks had graz'd untainted Foo. 

And free from Plunder Pel/ops* Iſie had ſtood : | 

_ Corinth's proud Sttuctures ne er had felt the Flames, 

Nor griping Chains enſlav'd th' Athenian Dames. 


forced 


Jazet. The Catalans made themſelves Maftets of 
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forced to raiſe the Siege with conſiderable Loſs. Some 
Time after this, it was beſieged and taken by the 
Marquis Bonifacius; but how long he kept Poſſeſſion 
of it, or who took it from him, does not appear. It 
was afterwards govern' d by one Delves, of the Houſe 
of Arragon; and after his Death was taken by the 
Turks, under the Command of their Emperor Ba- 


it next, but expell'd by Reinerias Acciaiolo, a F- 
rentine, who, dying without legitimate Male Iſſue, 
left it by his laſt Will and Teſtament to the Repub- 
lick of Venice. The Venetians did not keep it ot 
being diſpoſleſs* d by Antony, a natural Son 12 
Reinerius, who had given him the Sovereignty of 
Thebes and Bæotia. From this Time Athens continued 
many Years under the F amily of the Acciaioli; for 
A ntony was ſucceeded by one of his Kinſmen, call'd 
| Nerius ; and he by his Brother, another Antony; whoſe 
Son Francus was Maſter of the City when the Turki/ſþ 
Emperor Mabomet II. ſent an Army to beſiege it, un- 
der the Command of Omares. Hereupon Francus 
made his Application to the Latins for Aﬀiſtance, 
which they refuſed to grant him, unleſs he would en- 
gage his Subjects, who were of tue Greek Communi- 
on, to conform both in Doctrine and Ceremonies to 
the Church of Rome; but not being able to do this, he 
was forced to ſurrender the City to the Turks in the 
Year 1455 ; in whoſe Hands it continued till the Year 
1687, when they were again diſpoſſeſs'd of it by the 
Venetians. Athens once more chang'd Maſters in the 
late Wars between the Venetians and the Turks, to 
which latter i it ſurrender'd, and under whoſe Dominion 
it ſtill remains. 
Io this Summary of the Hiſtory of Athens from its 
Origin to the preſent Time, give me leave to ſubjoin 
à ſhort Character of its ancient Inhabitants, to which 
that of the modern Greeks in many Particulars'may be 
: look d upon as quite the Reverſe. The darling Paſſion 


anc 
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and: moſt active Principle of the. Athenians was their 
ardent Love of Liberty, which appear d in all their | 
Adtiensand Enterprizes. The leaſt Shadow of Servi- 
dude, and ſometimes cven a lawful and reaſonable 
ion, ſat heavy. upon. their Shoulders, and made 
them reſtleſs. and unealy. A Democracy was their 
ſeychiite Form of Government, , and whoever endea- 
+your'd torwreſk the ſupreme Power out of the lands 
43 the FPeaple,. | as Jure to be the Obj et of the . 
' lick dium and awd Ref IE: „They were ealily pr 
res ea „Anf. as cal] Biene to reſume” 8 
Compaſſion. breaker Enemies they 
manity, and | never. made ſuch an in- 
Te Uk I 10 14s, to 15 Cruelty. towards 
Vanguiſh'd. _ They had ;naturally an amazing 
n Vis acity, and Delicacy of f Wit; were 
: paſſionately .fond 9p theatrical Entertainments, and 
delighted in Pleaſantry, Humour, and Raillery. They 
were ſtrict Obſerxers of the Rules of Politneſs, and 
2 ſcrupulous in point of Lcd, „ and this 
POR Occaſions wh wh en. Forms 30. Somplalſance are 
forgotten or heglectec t is 2 0 
that though they, loy dito Read thi nleldes Als d, and 
1 ch better pleas d with ey 17 Cenſure 
from their N 5 224 in. Affalfs Impoftapee, 
A / Emery gencies of Ae they. generally, gave ear to 
„the Advice of 11 5 e who had made. it their Practice 
to- — 1 their eaſonable 99 9 859 and Deſires. 
e Fs 2 5 Ik aroſe from, d Merit, was a Crime 


 Athen ians, who, were not only 
ire of the Rick and Great,” but, of thoſe W 0 


Tube Truth of = e lis wife whickrheprerr ata 
from the following Inſtance : ed up without reading it, out 
When the Athenians were at War / Regard.to conjugal Love and Se- 
be 08 Macedon, . baving crech, the. Nights of which. they 
teycepted one of his Couriers, look'd af as ſacrod, and to be 
1 all the Letters he reſpecte even amongſt E eme 


f Ob. themſelves | 
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diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by ſuperior Talents and Rbili- 
ties. They were ready enough to grant Exemptiens 
and Immunities to- thoſe hE⁰ Rad render d any teonſi- 
derable Services to their Country; but ſometimes, 
however, they have ſhewn themſelves ungrateful to 
their Generals, and ſuch ſas have deſerv'd their higheſt 
Honours and Rewards. They excell'diin the Arts of 
War and Government, in Philo ſophy, Hloquente, 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture: Nor 
was their Delicacy of Faſte confined! to thoſe of a 
more exalted Condition and iberal Education, but was 
viſible even among their Artificers, Huſpandmen, 

Soldiers, and Mariners, from whom it is leaſt 

ed. Aibens, in ſhort, may in ſome Senſe. be dacht 


have been the School of the Univerſe, to which Rome 


herſelf ſtands indebted for her Arts and Learning -T, 
and whoſe Leſſons cannot fail of refining our Taſte, 
and filling our Minds with generous and exalted Senti- 
ments. I ſhall only add, Gar the Lovecof 
the Characteriſtick of the Athenians, ſeems frequently 
to have inelined them to Licentiouſneſs; zo and that their 
great. Qualities were inix d with great Defects, ſuch as 
muſt naturally flow! from a zealous turbulent Spirit and 
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»The haſttütlon of gehe. Votes of at leaſt Bf toufand Ci. 
eiſin is a Proof of this, Which tizens were requifite before this 
was a Sentence of Bamſhment Sentence could de paſs d. The 
for ten Vears againſt Perſons baniſh' d Perſon had the full En- 
_ Whoſe Powe, Riches, / Elo- joyment of his Eſtate during the 
| quence, 8 tation render d Time of his Exile, Which was 


5 em uſpecte to the People, not regarded 25 infamous, but 
Teſt — — make ay” * Waere, 
E * 


CR r ee ee ee 
Gracia capta ferum witoren cepit, & artes 
Muulit aggeſti batio. ——— Epiſt. 1. + 2. 


Greece taken, took her ſavage Victor's Hearts, 
A d ruſtick r . 
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Havine pretty well fatisfied ourſelves with viewing 
he Antiquities of Arbent, our Curioſity led us to make 
- Excurſions into the neighbouring Country. Taking 
à Guide with us; and one Day's Proviſions, we ſet out 
early in the Morning for Mount Hymettus, which lies 
about four Miles South-Eaſt of Athens. It is at pre- 
ſent call'd Inet, or Imettes, by the Athenians, and 
Monte Matto by the French, which are manifeſt Cor- 
ruptions of its ancient Name Hymettus. This Moun- 
tain was ever famous for its excellent Honey *, which at 
this Day is in ſo much Requeſt, that great Quantities 
of it are ſent to Conſtantinople. Near the Foot of the 
Mountain we came to a Greek Monaſtery, call'd Hagios 
' Kyriakos,” where we ſtaid and eat freely of Honey, 
which is of a good Conſiſtence, a golden N and a 
- moſt agreeable Taſte. Here we had an Opportunity 
of enquiring into their Method of ordering their Bees, 
which is ſo ſingular, that an Account of 1 it cannot fail 
9 5 being pleaſing to the Curious. 
Tun Bee-hives are made of Willows or ben. 
n d like our common Pails or Buckets, and plaiſter'd 
Clay both within and without. Acroſs the Top, 
— is the wideſt Part, they lay broad flat Sticks, 
covering them with Clay and Straw to ſecure them 
from the Weather. To ers Sticks the Bees faſten 
_..their Combs, . ſo. that they may be taken out whole, 
one by one, with the greateſt, Eaſe imaginable. To 
prevent the Bees from ſwarming and flying away, in 
of March and April they ſeparate the Sticks to 
1 9 the Combs are faſten'd, taking out thoſe on 
each Side firſt, and placing them in the ſame Order in 
another Hive, until they are equally divided. Then 
8 — each Hive with freſh Ins, and 


9 3 — 12 | 

Mala decedung ——— Hon. os. 6: Lib. II. 

Where Honey Als che Combe; and firives 

Nn fair Hymettar' ſweeteſt Hives. Caen. wy 
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coyer'd them again witli- Plaiſter, they ſet the new 
Hive in the Place of the old one, removing that to 
ſome neighbouring Stand. This they do in the mid- 
dle of the Day; when the greateſt Part of the Bees 
4 abroad z who, at their Rey Hopes, buy ayer 
elves. pretty equally, as we were inform'd, ſome tak- 
ing SENG » fb to the new Habitation. As 
we happen'd to be at this Place in the Month of Au. 
guſt, we had the Pleaſure of ſeeing them take out 
their Honey, which is done much in the ſame Man- 
ner; that is, they ſeparate the Sticks by a Knife, and 
take away the Combs, beginning at each Side, till they 
have left only ſuch a Quantity in the Middle, as the 
judge ſukicient, for the Maintenance of the Bees in 
Winter; bruſhing thoſe on the Combs into the Hive 
in, and covering it anew with Sticks and Plaiſter, 
This is likewiſe done in the Day- time, when moſt of 
the Bees are abſent from the Hive, and conſequently 
give them the leſs Diſturbance. By this Means they 
never deſtroy the Bees, as we do, to take the Honey; 
which therefore increaſe and multiply prodigiouſly, 
and make them ample amends for the little Honey they 
leave to preſerve them in the Winter. Beſides, the 
Honey here has a finer Flavour, and the Wax a grea- 
ter Fragrancy, than where the Bees are deſtroy d by the 
offenſive Smoak of Sulphut. 3 


„ 


F 
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Fou the Summit of this Mountain we had a moſt 
delightful Proſpect, having Negropont on our Leſt, 
and ſeveral other Iſlands of the Archipelago before us; 
and on our Right the Morea, the Ille of Ægina, and 
others in the Saronick Gulph. Turning towards Athens 
we had a fine View of that City, and of the greateſt 
Part of Attica, as far as the Ibmus on one hand, and 
the Confines of Bæotia on the other. At a proper 
Seaſon of the Year this Mountain afforc's an admirable 
Harveſt for the Simplers, for it abounds with many cu- 
nous and uncommon Plants, as well as the neighbour- 
ing Plain: But when we were there, moſt of them had 
Vor. I. Ne XIV. A a ſned 
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fe their Seeds, and were ſo parch'd with the Heat 
the Summer, that they had pakcheir Bunt, and were 
not 8 San ditingwilt d. It alſo abounds with flower- 
brubs, wild Thyme, and other fragrant Herbs, 
Fee which the Bees are altnoſt continually em- 
ploy'd, and which contribute much to the Plenty 48 
Well as the Excellency of the Hôney We obſerv'd 
o or. three Sorts of Scorzoneta,” one of which we 
had; got met with before; it has 4 bulbous Root, its 
1 are long and narrow, with a SR er 1 
Mn them, bears a yellow Flower in the 8 
nd the whole Plant is full of a milky Juice. F 15 
ſaw a fiquous Plant, or rather Free, which bears a 
od with Seed in it, not unlike x French Bean. The 
u{ks, When ripe, Are of a ſweetiſn Taſte, and are of. 
ten eaten raw by the Greets; who likewiſe boil them, 
and, by that means extract a Syrup. This is ſuppoſed 
90 the Food hinted at in the Parable of the Prodigal 
on, to which he is faid to have been reduced 'when he 
had waſted his Subftance > by riotous Living; for theſe 
Pods are call'd g.. c. by the modern Greeks, and 
antiently r. by . which is the Word 
render d Huſts 1 in St. Luke "+ The Approach 
of Night ut an End to our > Oblerrations, and we 
made all the Haſte we could back to Athens, "pretty 
much fatigued with climbing and deſcending the 
Mountain. J 
Tux next fair Weather that came (for Autumn i 
a rainy Seaſon in theſe Parts) we went to ſee the 
15 of Colouri, the antient Salamis. In our way we 
24 sd by a Place call'd Keramaia, where they dig 2 
fat reddiſh Earth, of which they make Tiles, Diſhes, 
Pans, and ſuch-like Ware. Near this Town was the 
ſamous Academia“, ſo call d from one Arademus, or 


Here it was that Plato Places dein d for- Ailerablie of 
taught his Philoſophy, whence the Learned and Ingenious have 
his Followers had the Name of been ſince Al "—y Academics. 


4 amici; and from hence all 
- Echedemus, 
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a of whom Hiſtory gives us very little. Ac- 
count. But as renown'd as this Place has been, the 
very Memory of it is loſt in this Country; nor do e 
find any Ruins that can clear up the Obſcurity of an- 
cient Writers with reſpect to its Situation, Having 
paſs d throigh ſeveral Olive- yards, we ſaw an old 
Tower to the Left Hand of us, where we fou pe 
veral monumental Inſcriptions. Comms to tt 
of the Plain, we croſs d the Streight in the 
Ferry, which carried us over in about half an e 

. 
and has a large Bay on the We e, at the 
of which ſtands a Town of the ſame Name A 85 
Inland. This Town; conſiſts of ahout.a hundred and 
fifty Houſes, meanly built, and thinly inhabited. There 
are but two other Villages in the Iſland, one whereof, 
call'd Ambelacbhi, ſtands upon the Streight towards 
Athens ; and not far from it appear the Ruins of the an- 
cient City of Salamis, whence. one may judge it was 
four or five Miles in Compatls.. - Great part of the Iſland 
is full of Nocks and Mountains, butithe Vallies affe 
Plenty of Wheat and Barley. From the Pine- Trees, 
which grow on the Hills, they draw a great deal of 
Pitch; and of the Lentiſk, which they have here in 
abundance, they make Soap - Aſhes; by the . of 
which Commodities — with their Fiſhery, the 
Inhabitants get an indifferent Livelihood. 
Tux valiant Hax was King of this Iſland, who 
join'd the Grecian Navy with twelve Ships, when 
they ſail'd to the Siege of Trey. The Athenians and 
Megarenſians both, made Pretenſions to it, and choſe 
the Spartans to decide the Controverſy ; but whoever 
had the beſt Title to it, the Megaren/ians were forced 
to yield it to their more powerful Neighbours. The 
naval Engagement between the Grecian and Perſian 
Fleets near this Iſland is one of the moſt remarkable 
Events in ancient Hiſtory. Aeraes was a SpeCtator of 
it from the Top of an Eminence, where he had cauſed 
2 Throne to $4 erected for that purpoſe, and had the 
Aa 2 Mortifi- 
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Mortification to ſee his Fleet almoſt entirely deſtroy'd 
by the Grecians, Thoſe Ships that eſcapꝰ d, after 
having ſuffer'd extremely by the Winds in their Paſ- 
ſage, retir'd towards the Coaſt of Ma, and paſs'd the 
Winter in the Port of Cuma, a City in Aolia, 
Aerres march'd back with all poſſible Expedition by 
the way of the Helleſpont, where finding his Bridge 
broken down by the Violence of the Waves, he was 
reduced to the Neceſſity of patſing the rde in a 
Cock boat. 
Taxes are Fetal other Ilands in this Gulph, ho 
chief of which is #gina, from whence the Gulph 
pe. its modern Name, though corruptly call'd Eugia 
y the Seamen. It lies about eigbteen Miles from the 
Shore of Attica; and twelve from the Morea; and is 
at leaſt thirty Miles in Circumference. There is no 
Harbour about it, nor any Town except that of the 
fame. Name with the Iſland, which conſiſts of eight 
or nine hundred Houſes, and is defended by a Caſtle. 
Some Remains of "Antiquity are to be met with here, 
larly the Ruins of two Temples, the one ſup- 
poſed to be that of Lenus, mention'd by Pauſanias, 
which, has but two Pillars ſtanding, with a Piece of 
an Architrave. The other is four Miles from the 
Town, and is thought to be the Temple that Æacus, 
the firſt King of the Iſland, dedicated to Jupiter. 
Twenty Pillars of it are yet ſtanding, and many others 
lying on the Ground, which are fluted, and of the 
Doric Order. By the manner of placing them, they 
ſeem originally to have been fifty in Number. This 
"and affords abundance of Corn, Cotton, Honey, 
Almonds, and other Fruits; and is fo peſter'd with a 
Sort of red-legg*d Partridges, that all the People are 
annually ſummon'd by the Magiſtrates to deſtroy their 
Eggs, or otherwiſe they would eat 27 all the en, 
and occaſion a Famine. 
Tux Illand of Porus is ituated near 'the Morea, is 
about eighteen Miles in Compaſs, and inhabited only 


by the Albaneſes. 1. was antiently call'd Calauria, and 
- a £ is 
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is remarkable for being the Place of Demoſtbenes's 
Baniſhment, from whence he was recall'd, but after- 
wards retir*d thither again, and poiſon'd himſelf to 
avoid falling into the Hands of Antipater. The 
other Iſland of this Gulph merit no particular De- 


{cription. 


 Havine as yet no Opportunity of a Paſſage to 
Conſtantinople, we determin'd to ſpend a Month or two 
in taking a View of the principal Places of Attica, 
Baotia, and other Parts of Greece. The French 
Conſul, at whoſe Houſe we lodg'd during our Stay at 
Athens, and whoſe Civility deſerves to be gratefully 
acknowledged, hired Horſes for us, and procured us 
a Guide. We ſet out the firſt of September, and ha- 
ving paſs'd through the Olive-yards, and rode about 
an Hour over the Athenian Plain, we began to aſcend 
a Hill call'd Daphne, and ſoon came to an ancient 
Convent of Greek Monks, which bears the Name of 
the Mountain. It is wall'd round, in order to keep 
out the Turks and Pirates, who frequently infeſt it, 
and carry off whatever fall into their Hands; ſo that 
it is almoſt deſerted, the Monks retiring to an Her- 
mitage up higher among the Rocks. The Church 
here is dedicated to the Virgin, and is a handſome 
Fabrick, having a large Cupola in the Middle of it, 
the Inſide of which has been adorn'd with Moſaic 
Work, but little of it is now remaining, except a 
Repreſentation of our Saviour. Without the Gate 


--* Soon. after this Event, the 


Athenians erected a Statue of 
Btaſs to his Memory, and made 
2 Decree, that the eldeſt Branch 
of his Family ſhould be brought 


up in the Prytancum at the pub- 


lick Expence, from Generation 
to Generation, At the Foot of 
the Statue they engraved an In- 
ſeription to this E 


urpoſe: De- 
moſthenes, if thy Power had bᷣcen 


equal to thy Wiſdom, the Macedo- 
nian Mars æuculd never have 
triumph'd over Greece. What 
Regard, ſays M. Rollin, is to be 
entertain'd for the Judgment of 
a People who were capable of 


being hurried into ſuch oppoſite 


Extremes, and who one Day 
paſs'd Sentence of Death on a 
Citizen, aud loaded him with 
Honours and Applauſe the next? 


A a 3 | they 
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they have a Well of very good Water; from whence 
we deſcended between the two Ridges of the Mountain, 
till we came to the Sea ide. As we kept along the 
Coaſt, we met with little Lake; whoſe Water is 
falt and bituminous; from whence iſſues a ſmall 
Stream, which perhaps was the ancient Boundary be- 
tween the Athenian and Eleuſinian Territories. Soon 
after this we came to the River Cephiſus, which we 
forded with Eaſe, though it is often ſo ſwell'd by Rains 
or melted Snows from the Mountains, that it is not 
only impaſſable, but overflows a great Part of the 
adjacent Plains. Having paſs'd this Stream, we con- 
tinued our Journey along a Cauſeway paved with 
large Stones, which was anciently call'd the Sacred 
Way, from the Proceſſions made by the Athenians to 
celebrate the Feaſt of Ceres at Elenfis*. On each 
Hand of us we obſerv'd he Ruins of ſeveral Temples, 
but found no Inſcriptions or Parts of Statues, whereby 
we could diſtinguiſh to whom they were dedicated: 
One of them we judged to be a Temple of Venus, 
Part of the Wall being yet ſtanding, - which is of an 
ordinary greyiſh Stone, as Pauſanias deſcribes it. Juſt 
as we come to the Ruins of Eleuſis, is a little Church 
dedicated to St. George, which has ſome beautiful 
fluted Pillars about it, of the Toxic Order. There are 
two great round Stones before it, either for the Baſes - 
of Pillars, or Pedeſtals of Statues, with Inſcriptions on 

5 FI A 


This Feaſt, the moſt cele- 
brated of profane Antiquity, was 
of nine Days Continuance. On 
the fixth the Proceſſion here ſpo- 
ken of came from Athens, which 
was very numerous, and gene- 
rally conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
Perſons. The Temple of Ceres 
at ZCleud, where it ended, was 
large endugh to contain them 
ally for Strabo ſays its Extent 
was equal to that of Theatres, 


which every Body knows were 


capable of _ a much = 
ter Number of People. This 


Proceſſion was accompanied all 
the Way with the Sound of 
Trumpets, Clarions, and other 
muſical Inſtruments; and Hymns 
were ſung in honour of Ceres and 


extraordinary. Marks of Sgjoic- 
each 
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each of them, but ſo defaced that they are not legible, 
It is very probable, that this was tl:e Temple of Diana 
Propylea, ſo call'd becauſe it ſtood without the Gates 
of the City. 

ELEUSTS, now call'd Lep/ina, was once fo power- 
ful as to vie with the Athenians for Empire, till it was 
reduced by Theſeus, but is at preſent little better than 
a vaſt Heap of Ruins. Theſe lie along a Hill near 

the Sea, not far from the Foot of the Mountain 
Gerata, or Kerata, ſo call'd on account of two ſharp 
Rocks at the T op of it, which appear lik Horns. 

The whole Hill ſeems to have been built upon, but 
eſpecially towards the Sea, where we find the Remains 
of the ſtately Temple of Ceres, which lie in ſuch a 
confuſed diſorderly Manner, that it is impoſſible from 
thence to determine its ancient Form. It appears to 
have been built of moſt beautiful white Marble; and 
the Pillars, Cornices, and every Stone that is carv'd, 

declare the admirable Skill of the Workman. On ſe- 
veral Fragments we ſaw Cluſters of Wheat-Ears and 
Bundles of Poppies, the Attributes of the Goddeſs 
Ceres, who is faid to have firſt taught the G?eeks to 
ſow Corn at Eleuſis. In this City a ſolemn Feſtival was 
regularly celebrated every fifth Year, attended with 
Games, Sacrifices, and various Ceremonies, to which 
none were admitted but thoſe who had been initiated 
in the Myſteries of Ceres, and which it was a capital 
Crime to divulge *. *. The Athenians took care that their 


* How» much a Perſon” was Goddeſs, appears from the fol- 
deteſted and avoided, who had lowing Paſſage i in Horace: 
rval'd. the Myfeeries of this 


Vetabs gui Cereris ſacrum 
Falgarit arcane, ſub iiſdem 
Sit trabibus, ſragilemque mecum 5 
Sofvat phaſelum. ad. 2. Lib. III. 
Beneath one Roof ne er let him reſt with me, 
Who Ceres ſacred Myſteries reveals; 
In. one frail Bark ne er let us put to Sea, 
N or Fempr' the j jarring Winds with ſ preading Sails. 


Aa 4 Children 


or 
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Children of both Sexes ſhould go through this Initiation 
very early, and would have thought it criminal to have 
let them die without ſuch an Advantage. It was not 
lawful for any one who had not this Qualification to 
enter the Temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of 
two Acarnanians, who, having follow'd the Crowd 
into it upon one of the Feaſt- Days, although out of 
Miſtake and with no ill Deſign, were both put to 
Death without Mercy. This great Feaſt was con- 
tinued at Eleuſis till the Time of the Chriſtian Empe- 
rors, and is ſuppoſed to have been finally ſuppreſs'd by 
- Theodoſius the Great; as were all the reſt of the Pagan 
Solemnities. = = 
Corum our Journey along the North Side of 
the Hill on which Eleuſis ſtood, we obſerv'd the Ruins 
of an Aqueduct, which had formerly ſupplied the City 
with Water from the neighbouring Mountains. About 
two Miles farther, at the Foot of the Mountain Gerata, 
ve came to a Spring, where Ceres is ſuppoſed to have 
ſat herſelf down in the Way to Eleuſis, wearied with the 
fruitleſs Search after her Daughter Proſerpine, who had 
been ſtolen away by Pluto. The Road over this Moun- 
tain is ſo very bad, that we ſpent above three Hours 
in croſſing it; which brought us into a fine Plain, 
that reaches as far as Megara, where we arriv'd about 
Six in the Evening. Here we were forced to take up 
- with a ſmoaky Lodging, for Chimneys are not in 
faſhion in this Place ; but the Smoak muſt either go 
out at the Door, or through a Hole made in the Roof 
of the Houſe: However, the Weather being warm, 
we ſoon got rid of that Inconvenience by putting out 
the Fire. The Houſes, or rather Cottages of this 
Town are about four hundred in Number, ſome of 
which are built of Fragments of the ancient City, and 
others of Clay, cover'd with Faggots, and ſpread over 
with Earth. Ir ſtands upon an Eminence, two Miles 
from the Sea, and is frequently alarm'd and ſometimes 
; pillaged by the Pirates, though the poor CG 
ve 
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have not much to loſe. They get their Living chiefly 
by tilling the Ground, for which they have half the 
Crop, and the reſt goes to the Turks their Landlords. 
They alſo make Pitch, and ſaw out the Pines and Firs 
into Boards, which grow in great Plenty upon the 
Mountains in the „ 1 re 10 | 2 
Tux ancient City of Megara, which was the Capital 
of a conſiderable State, ſtood upon two rocky Hills, 
whereas at preſent it is confin'd to one. Part of che 
old Walls, on that Side next the Sea, 1s ſtill remain- 
ing; and on the left Hand of the Gate we may per- 
ceive the Foundation of a ſquare Building, at the 
Entrance of which lie two great Stones, which have 
formerly had Statues upon them, as appears from the 
Marks where their Feet were faſten'd. On the Sides 
of theſe Stones 1s engraven a Lift of ſeveral athletic 
Games, wherein the Perſons, whom the Statues repre- 
ſented, had been victorious. Not far from hence is a 
Stone ten Foot long, with an Inſcription by the Senate 
and People, in honour of a Gymnaſiarch and Gram- 
marian ; and upon the ſame Stone we find tvõ or 
three others of the like Nature. We went to take a 
View of the Port, where, on a Rock by the Seaſide, 
we obſerv'd the Remains of an old Wall, which pro- 
bably belong'd to ſome antient Fortreſs. A little lower 
are the Ruins of twelve old Churches, whence the Place 
is calPd Dodeca Eccleſia, but not one Dwelling-houſe 
to be ſeen, though this was formerly the Port- Town 
to Megara. 8 | 5 
Havins reſted another Night in the ſame Lodgings, 
we ſet out early in the Morning for Corinth. It was 
impoſſible for us to travel faſt, for our Road lay along 
the Side of a high Mountain, with frightful Precipices 
an, our Left Hand towards the Sea, into which the 
leaſt Stumble of our Horſes might probably have 
_ thrown us. Theſe Rocks were formerly call'd Sciro- 
nides Petræ, from the famous Robber Sciron, who 
uſed not only to plunder thoſe who —— _ 
oad, 
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Road, but to throw them headlong into the Sea, till 
be was overcome by Theſeus, who caſt him down a 
Precipice, as the juſt Reward of his Barbarity. After 
we had got paſt this narrow dangerous Way, which 
was worle than any we had met with about Mount Id 
in Candia, we kept along the Shore, till we came to a 
curious Monument of Antiquity, about half way from 
Megara to Corinth. It is an Oftogon, and rais'd about 
twelve Foot from the Ground ; and round it lye ſeve- 
ral large Pieees of Marble, ſome of them wrought with 
Baſs- Reliefs, and others without. What this was ori- 
ginally deſign'd for, we were not able to determine, 
unleſs it has been a Temple of Apollo and Latona, 
From hence the Plain begins to enlarge itſelf, till we 
come to a ſmall Ridge of Hills call'd Mount Oneius, 
where the [#hmus is about five Miles over from one 
Sea to the other, but nearer Corinih is a Village call'd 
Hexamillia, becauſe it is juſt fix Miles from Sca to Sea. 
We made a ſhort Stay at Mount Oneius to view the 
Place where the famous It hmian Games were cele- 
brated, and diſcover'd not only the Ruins of the Town, 
but the Remains of the Ithmian Theatre, ſeveral Tem- 
ples, and other ſtately Structures. Between this and 
Corinth we were ſhew'd the Place where the Ancients 
began to cut a Canal croſs the Nbmus, in order to 


| * Theſe . in honour 
were ſplemniz d 


of Nopture, | 
every fifth Year with incredible 
Magnificence, - and drew toge- 
ther a prodigious Concourſe of 
SpeQators from all Parts ; and 
.that-People might attend theſe 
Sports with greater Quiet and 
Security, there was a' general 
Suſpenſion of Arms and Ceſſati- 
tion of Haſtilities throughout all 
Greece during the Time of their 
Celebration. The Victors were 
at firſt rewarded with Garlands 


of Pine-Leaves ; afterwards a 
Wreath of Parſley was given 
them, which was alſo the Re- 
ward of the Ncmean Conquerors, 


but with this Difference, that 


there it was freſh and geen 


whereas in the 1/houon 

it was .dry and wither'd. No 
doubt the Inſtitutors of theſe 
Games implied from thence, that 
Honour only, and not mean and 


ſordid Intereſt, ſhould be the 
| Motive of great AQions and Un. 
_ Certakings, 


„ 
form 
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form a Communication between the Corinthian and 
Saronic Gulphs, but were order'd by the Oracle to de- 
G from their Undertaking. We alſo ſaw in ſeveral 
Places the Foundations of the Walls that the Lacede- 
moans. built from one Shore to the other, to ſecure 
their Peninſula againſt the Incurſions of their Enemies, 
which the Venetiam repair d when they were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Morea, but have been ſince deſtroy*d. 
Jus as it was dark we arriv'd at Corinth, where our 
Guide having provided us Lodgings, and procur'd us 
the beſt Entertainment that the Place afforded, we 
took our Repoſe, and the next Morning purſued our 
Obſervations. This City has pretty well preſerv'd its 
ancient Name, being ſtill call'd Corintbo or Coritbo, 
and is ſituated about two Miles from the Gulph of 
Lepanto, and ſix or ſeven from that of Engia. Part 
of the Town ſtands in or near the Caſtle, and the o- 
ther Part below it on the North, upon an eaſy Deſcent, 
not above a Mile diſtant from the Sea, The Build- 
ings are not contiguous, but eight, ten, or ſometimes 
twenty Houſes in a Cluſter, with Orchards, Gardens, 


and Corn-Fields between the ſeveral Hamlets ; ſo that 


the Town ſeems made up of a great Number of di- 
ſtint Villages. The largeſt Diviſion of it is that 
where the Market is kept, conſiſting of fourſcore or a 
hundred Houſes; which is alſo adorn'd with two 
Moſques, and a ſmall Church dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin; near which the Archbiſhop reſides. Upon a 
Ground ſomewhat higher than the Market-place, or 
Bazar, as it is call'd, and to the Weſtward of it, are 
ten Pillars ſtanding upright. They are of the Dorick 
Order, fluted, and of a common hard Stone; but the 
Proportion of them ſeems to vary conſiderably from 
the Rules of the Ancients; for they are eighteen Foot 
in Circumference, and not above twenty and a half in 
height. By the Manner in which they are placed, it 


is ꝓrobable they form'd the Portico of ſome Temple. 


On the North Side of the Bazar there is alſo a ruinous 
Heap 


| 
| 
i 
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Heap of Brick-work, which we judg'd to be either 
Part of a Temple, or a Roman Bath. Nuss 

Nxxr Day we went to view the Caſtle, which, as 
already intimated, is a Mile above the lower Town, 
and the Aſcent to it very ſteep, with ſeveral Turnings 
and Windings. We eaſily gain'd Admittance by pro- 
dueing our French Merchant's Paſſport, and making a 

ſmall Preſent to the Aga, or Governor. The Rock, 
on which the Caſtle ſtands, is of ſuch a Height, and 
the Precipices ſo great, that there is only one Part of it 
_ acceſſible to an Enemy; of which the Turks and Vene 
' trans, each in their Turns, have taken the Advantage. 
The firſt Gate we come to 1s/plated with Iron, and 
the Houſes ſtand thiek within it; for moſt of the In- 
habitants of the lower Town have alſo Houſes within 
the Caſtle, where they ſecure their beſt Effects, and 
whither they retire upon every Alarm, being frequent- 
ly viſited by Turtiſb or Chriſtian Rovers. On the 
South Side of this Hill are ſeveral Springs, and abun- 
dance of Ciſterns hewn out of the Rock to catch the 
Nuain- Water. The ſecond Gate has a Tower on each 
Side of it, and the Wall is ſtrong, which perhaps 
may be about two Miles in Circumference. Some 
Houſes within it are inhabited, but moſt of them are 
empty, and in a ruinous Condition. This Wall in- 
cloſes the two principal Points of the Rock, on one of 

which ſtands a Tower, and on the other a little Moſque, 
from whence there is the moſt delightful Proſpect ima- 

ginable. On the Right Hand we ſee the Gulph of 
 Engia, with all its little Iſlands; on the Left the 

Gulph of Lepanto, as far as Sicyon; and to the North 
" bur View is bounded by Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other 
famous Mountains, ſo beautifully deſcribed by the an- 
"cient Poets. The Plain of Corinth, towards Sityon, 
being water'd by two Rivulets, well cultivated, over- 
ſpread with Olive-yards and Vineyards, and having 
many little Villages ſcatter d up and down it, is no 
1 ſmall Addition to the Beauty of this Proſpect: _ 
| | t 
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the View of the lower Town, conſiſting of little Knots 
of Houſes, ſurrounded. and intermix'd with Groves, 
Gardens, and Fields, is equally delightful. This Val- 
ley produces abundance of excellent Oil, good Wine,, 
and ſuch Plenty of Corn, that it ſupplies the neigh- 
bouring Countries, which are more mountainous, and 
leſs fruitful: So that the Corinthians ſeem to want no- 
thing to make them a rich and flouriſhing People, but 
a milder Government, and to have their Sea-Coaſts 
better ſecured againſt the Deſcents of the Rovers, from 
whom they are at preſent under continual Apprehen-. 
ſions. 3 — af E720 ry j EE: 2 a A 

Tu Number ↄf Turks and Chriſtians in Corinth is 
pretty near e RAE are not reckon d to amount 
to two Thouſand, both in the Town and Caſtle. In 
dis latter are four Moſques, and about half a Dozeri 


ſmall Churches, moſt of which are very much out of 


Repair. Under the Walls of the Caſtle, towards the 
dicated to St. Paul, by whoſe Miniſtry the City was 
firſt bleſs d with the Light of the Goſpel * : But Chre- 
ftianity ſeems at a very low Ebb amongſt the preſent 
Corinthians, no People being more groſsly ignorant of 
the Principles of their Religion, which they are too 
frequently renouncing, to embrace the Mahometan Su- 
perſtition. 3 | 

CORINTH was a long Time one of the moſt fa- 
mous Cities of all Greece, and, being advantagiouſly 
ſituated between two Seas, carried on an extenſive 
Commerce, which very much conttibuted to its Wealth 
and Power, inſomuch that the Romans themſelves grew 
jealous, of its Greatneſs. The Inſults and Indignities 
offer d to the Roman Depuries by the Corinthians, were 
the Occaſion of the Deſtruction of their City: For the 
Conſul Mummius having gain'd a Victory over the A. 
chæans near Corinth, enter d the Place with his Army, 


See At. Wii. | 
and 
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and order d it ob e phinder'@ by the Soldiers. All 
the Men, who had not eſcap'd ont of it the Night be- 
fore, were put t to the Sword, and the Women and 
Children ſold. © After the Cong 1ror had removed the 
Statues, Paintin * and rich Mpveables, with which 
Corinth abounded, in order to their being carried to 
Eome, hie cauſed the City to be fer on fire, which con- 
tinued in Flames The f Die „ till it was entirely 
reduced to Aſhes; and oi — te, Mixture of Metals, 
they ſay, chat tan Ether in this Conflagration, was 
Yoduced the Corinthian Braff; ſo tiniverfally eft eſteer d 
the Ancients. The Walls were afterwards demo- 
Id, and fred to their ve 22 wy ations: All this 
was executed” by Order of ehe, to puniſh the 
nolence” of tlie Corimbians," wh had - violated the 
aw of Nations in their Freatmegt bf the Raman Am- 
. Crintz however is rebuilt by Juin, Ce. 
far, and aga ae Aby Aarit King of Ml Gothe. It 
afterwards fel into the Hands loft Venetians, from 
whom it was take by Mabomel che de 
of the 7. urks ; bat the Venetian 
and held it ellktte Year 0 ts! 
„ but all the Brea, was 
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Pp nga e fays - .niſh'd that the Pries of the Palm 
. Rallin, 5 there 7 Piece Aga ueſtion ſhould. riſe ſo 25 
drawn by the mo celebrated Weapend his — a 
Hand in ' Greece,” 1 rTetain' d it contrary to 
Bicebus, the Beauty Df which Faith; and ae e gre 
was not known; to the Romans, | Complaints of Att 
who; were at that * entirely ing there, was ſome hi — 55 ir- 
ignorant of the polite Arts. In tue in the Piece which he was 
Sale of the Booty this Piece nt able to diſcover,” Thi 
was purchas d by Hitulus for fix Painting was afterwards put up 
hundred thouſand $ferces,. that in he Temple of Ceres at Rowe, 
2, about three thoyland fix hun- and main d there till it was 
1 and twenty-five Pounds burnt, together with that Stru- 
__ But the Conſul, aſto- Qure., — 
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Wx return'd from Corinth to Megara the ſame Way 
we came, where we reſted one Night, and the next 
Morning took the Road to the North, which led us 
over Mount Cithxror to a Village call'd Cocla. The 
large Ruins hereabouts ſhew it to have been formerly 
a conſiderable Place, but its ancient Name is not cer- 
tainly known. Perhaps the City of Platææ ſtood 
here, for the Plain under this Mountain is undoubtedly 
that where the Grecians obtain'd ſo fignal a Victory 
over Mardonius the Perſian General. From hence w 
travePd/ North-Weft over an open Country, till we 
came to the Foot of Mount Helicon,” how'call'd Zagara 
by the Turks. This Mountain was formerly conſecrat- 
ed to Appollo aid the” Miſes, who are faid to have 
delighted in its Groves, and frequetitly to have reforte 
to the Fountain ippberene, or Fons Cabpllinus : But 
whatever Beauties the" Angients diſcover'd, or rather 
imagin' d, in this Mountain, it appear d to us to be 
full of Rocks and Precipices, and the Top of it is 
perpetually cover d witł᷑ Show. We kep along the 
Foot of the Mountain, and in the Eveniſig arri d at 
a Village call'd St. Georgio, from a Monaftery dedicat- 
ed to that Saint. Here are two or three Churches, 


that affords ſome ancient Inſcriptions, which we had 


not an Opportunity of examining 
Harde refld fir all Night, in the Morning we 
proceeded to Granitæa, which is not remarkable for 
any thing except a Convent of Great Monks, and its 
being the See of Biſhop, Suffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Athens. Travelling along a Plain for about 
twelve, Miles, and having Mount Helicon ſtill on our 
Left, we arrivd at Livadia, anciently call'd Lebadea, 
which at preſent gives its Name to the Country. It is 


That iy, literally, the Horſi- con, he ſtruck the Top of it with 
Pruntaix: for, according to the his Hoof, and from that Spot of 
Fable, When the winged Horſe Ground iſſued this ſacred Spring. 
Prgaſus, few over Mount Hein. 


built 


W 


built round a Hill, on the Top whereof ſtands an old 
Caſtle; not far from whence riſes the River Hercyna, 
which. affords ſuch, Plenty of Water that it turns fifteen 
or twenty Mills in the Town, at a ſmall Diſtance from 
its Source, and forms a large River when it has paſs'd 
the Mills, and the ſeveral Streams come to be united. 
The Number of Turks here exceeds that of the Criſt- 


* 


im, he former of which have fore Moſques, and the 
atter 


FIGS AY many 1 hurches, but very much decay'd and 
ruinous, ; The Trade of the Place conſiſts. chiefly. in 


Woollen Stuffs and Rice, and is fo advantageaus. that 
many Turks haye thereby got conſiderable Riches, . and 
ſeem alſo to have acquir'd a more than ordinary Civility 
and Politeneſs. This Tn was formerly famous for 
the Oracle of Trophonius*, which was in a deep Cavem 
in the Hill, and was in ſuch great Reputation, that 
Trophonius had Divine Honours paid him after his 


PE with the additional Name of Jupiter, and pub- 


ick Games were, inſtituted to his Memory. 
. . From, Livadia; we kept the Road, call'd  Schiſtis, 
having a River on our Right, which perhaps is the 
ancient Tritog, and in four Hours time arriv'd at the 
Foot of Mount Parnaſſus. We had an eaſy Aſcent 
1 


Pauſania, who had con- ſition of Honey in each Hand; 


ſulted this Oracle himſelf, has 
Zizen us an ample Account of it, 


and of the Ceremonies practisd 
on that Occaſion.” The Vota- 


ries, previouſſy to their deſcend- 
ing into the Cave, were anoint- 


ed with Oil, waſh'd in the River 


e, drank fn ef its Wa. 
ter, and offer d Sacrifices. They 
| "went down into the Cave by a 


Ladder, at the Bottom of which 
was another little Cavern, with 


a 'very narrow Entrance. Into 


this Paſſage they thruſt their 
Feet,, lying down upon the 
Ground, with a certain Compo- 


and ſoon, perceiv'd themſelves 
carried into the little Cave with 
great Foree and Velocity. Here 
the Conſultants had Futurity re- 
veal'd to them, but not all in the 
ſame Manner: Some ſaw, o- 
thers heard, Wonders ; after 
which they return'd back the 
ſame Way, with their Feet fore- 


Amazement. — The Reader 
may find a Franſlation of what 
Pau ſanias and. Platarch , have 
left us concerning this Oracle in 
Archbiſhop Potter : - Antiquities 

r 

for 
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for about a Mile, to a Town call'd Racovi, or Aracova, 
where we lay all Night, and ſpent the next Day in 
taking a View of the Mountain. On the South-Weſt 
Side of it is a Town call'd Caſtri, conſiſting of near 
two hundred ill-built Houſes, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, who have five or ſix Churches there, and carry 
on a ſmall Trade in Cotton and Tobacco. Their Wine 
is excellent, and indeed the beſt Part of their Enter- 
tainment; but they are a civil good-natur'd People, 
and very hoſpitable according to their Abilities. Caſtri 
is undoubtedly the Remainder of the ancient City of 
Delphos, ſo famous for the Oracle of Apollo, which 
for the Truth and Perſpicuity of its Anſwers *, the 
Magnificence of its Temple, and the Number and 
Richneſs of the Preſents made to it, ſurpaſs'd not only 
all the Oracles of other Gods, but thoſe ſacred to 
Apallo himſelf. There are various Accounts of the 


Original of this Oracle, but it is generally faid to have 


been diſcover'd in the following Manner. On Mount 


Parnaſſus was a deep Cavern, with a narrow Mouth, 


from whence an Exhalation aroſe, which intoxicated 
the Goats that approach'd it, and made them ſkip 
and dance about, making an - uncommon Noiſe. 
A Goat-herd obſerving this, and being deſirous to 
know the Cauſe of ſo extraordinary an Effect, went 
himſelf to view the Cavern, whereupon he was im- 
mediately ſeized with violent Agitations of Body, and 
foretold Things to come. Others made the ſame Ex- 
periment, and were inſpired in the ſame Manner; 


* Though the Anſwers of fore agreed on. None of them 


„ „%% »3m⁰NNN ͤ ade 


this Oracle were generally am- 
biguous, like thoſe of all others, 
yet ſometimes they were clear 
and circumſtantial, as appears 
from, an Experiment made- by 
Creſus. That Prince ſent Meſ- 
ſengers to all the celebrated Ora- 
cles of Greece and Africa, to en- 
quire what he was doing on ſuch 
a Day, and ſuch an Hour, be- 


Vor. I. No XV, 


gave a true Anſwer but the O- 
racle at Delphos, which was, 
That he was boiling a Tortoiſe 
and a Lamb ina braſs Pot: And 
indeed, the King, thinking to 
invent ſomething that could not 
poſſibly be gueſs'd at, was actu- 
ally employing himſelf in that 
Mauner at the Time appointed. 


Bb which 
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which being ramour'd about the neighbouring Coun. 
tries, vaſt Multitudes flock'd to the Place, and all be- 
came poſſeſs d with ſome Degree of this divine Phren- 
zy. At length it was made unlawful for any Man to 
approach this Cavern, and a Tripod was placed over 
the Mouth of it, upon which a Prieſteſs, call'ꝰd Pythia, 
was appointed to ſit, there to receive the prophetic 
Matus, and deliver the ſacred Oracles. When the 
Prieſteſs was inſpired, her Hair ſtood upright upon 
her Head, her Looks grew wild and furious, ſhe 
foamed at the Mouth, was ſeized with violent Trem- 
blings, and all the Symptoms of Madneſs and Diſtra- 
ction v. But to return to our Survey of Parnaſſus. 
Tur Cliffs above the Town of Caſtri, or Delpbos, 


terminate in two Points, whence Parnaſſus had the 


Epithet viceps given it by the Ancients: But theſe are 
far from being the higheſt Parts of the Mountain, 
though they appear to be ſo at Caſtri, becauſe they 
prevent our ſeeing the reſt. Between theſe Cliffs the 
Rain or melted Snow ſometimes falls in great abun- 
dance, and has worn a very deep Channel. In a Ca- 
vity juſt below the Cleft riſes a Spring, ſuppoſed to be 
the ancient Fans Caſtalius, wherein the Pythia uſed to 
waſh her whole Body, eſpecially her Hair, before ſhe 


| aſcended the Tripod; and from drinking of which 


the Poets pretended to feceive their Inſpiration. The 
Water of it is very cold, and much fitter, one 


In like manner Firgil deſcribes the Cumæan Sibyl when inſpir'd : 
Subito non wultus, non color unus, | | 
Neon compte manſere come ; ſed pettus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale jonans ; afflata eft numine quando 
Jam 3 Dei. TAL Eneid. VI. 47. 
Her Colour chang'd, her Face was not the ſame, 
And hollow Groans from her deep Spirit came : 
Her Hair ſtood up; convulſive Rage poſleſs'd 
Her trembling Limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring Breaſt: 
Greater than human Kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 345 
And with an Accent more than mortal ſpoke : 
Fer ſtaring Eyes with ſparkling Fury roll, 
When all the.God came ruſhing on her Soul. Dry DE 5 4 
| wou 
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would think, to extinguiſh than promote poetick Fire; 
to which the Votaries of Bacchus ſeem to have a 
juſter Claim, than a Man could acquire by the largeſt 
Draughts of the Caſtalian Fountain. We deſcend to 
it by Marble Steps, and there are Niches cut in the 
Rock, where Statues have formerly been placed; and 
above it ſtands a little Chapel dedicated to St. John. 
Tae Stream iſſuing from this Spring ſupplies the Town 
with Water, and afterwards falls into the River Pleiſtos. 

ArrER climbing the Mountain for two Hours, a- 
muſing ourſelves by the Way with the curious Plants 
that grow here in great abundance, we came to a 
Plain, from whence we had a View of the higheſt 
Point of Parnaſſus, which, like the Top of Mount 
Helicon, is perpetually cover'd with Snow. Having 
croſs'd this Plain we reſted a little while at a fine Foun- 
tain calPd Draſinigo, from whence iſſues a large Stream, 
which forms a Lake a Quarter of a Mile diſtant from 
its Source. On taking a View of this Lake, we could 
diſcover no Outlet for the Water; but it is ſuppoſed 
to deſcend through a ſubterraneous Paſſage, and to 
riſe again towards the Bottom of the Mountain, be- 
tween Delpbos and Racovi. Indeed, if it was not to 
vent itſelf in this manner, the Water would ſoon fill 
the Valley that it lies in, overflow the Rocks, and 
bear down Houſes, Trees, and whatever ſtood in the 
way of the Torrent. : | 

IT may eaſily. be ſuppoſed what fine Proſpects we 


had from ſeveral Points of this Mountain, which is 


not only the higheſt in all Greece, but one of the lof- 
tieſt in the World. Here it was that Deucalion and 

his Wife Pyrrba are ſaid to have faved themſelves 
from the Deluge that happen'd in their Time*, and 
to have built a Town call'd Lycoria: And to this Day 


This Deluge only over- Egypt, according to the Compu- 
. flow'd Theſſaly. It happen'd in tation of Peta vius. For the fa- 
the Year before Chriſt 1529, bulous Account of it ſee Ovid, 
being three Years before the Met. I. 318. 
Coming of the 1/-aelitts out of | 
Up Bb 2 the 
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Theſe Floods ſeldom permit the Peaſants to ſow their 
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the Summit of Parnaſſus is. call'd Hiliocoro by the 
Greeks, which bears ſome Reſemblance to the ancient 
Name. Our Curioſity, however, led us no higher up 
the Mountain, but turning to the South-Eaſt, we de- 
ſcended by a craggy dangerous Road, and in two 
Hours time got ſafe to our Lodgings at Racovi, where 
we refreſh'd ourſelves with Honey, Olives, Wine, and 


ſuch other Proviſions as our good old Hoſt could pro- 


cure. And here I cannot but acknowledge, that what 
Fjuſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants of Caſtri may be ap- 
plied to the Greeks in general, eſpecially the Monks, 
who ſhew great Civility to Strangers, and entertain 
them freely in the beſt Manner they are able : But no 
Traveller of Generoſity will go away without making 


them a ſuitable Requital. 
' R ACOV/T is inhabited only by Greeks, who have 

ſeveral Churches there, the handſomeſt whereof is de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, the others to St. George, 
St. Demetrius, and St. Nicolas. In one of the Churches 
we found ſome Marble Pillars with Corinthian Capi- 
tals, from whence we judged the Place to be of ſome 
Antiquity ; but we met with no Inſcriptions, or any 
Kind of Monument, whereby its ancient Name might 
be determin'd. The Habit of the Women here is a 
white woollen Veſt, which hangs looſely about them; 
and their-Hair is curiouſly braided down their Backs, 
and adorned with Bunches of little Buttons, much at- 
ter the Manner of the Atbenian Ladies. The Inha- 
birants, beth Men and Women, are chiefly employ'd 
in looking after their Sheep on the Mountains; and 
very much reſemble, if we except the Muſick of the 


rural Pipe, the happy Swains of Arcadia. 


From Racodi we return'd to Livadia, where we 
ſtaid all Night, and in the Morning ſet out for Thebes. 
Our Road lay over a large and fertile Plain, full of 
little Villages, and well ſtock'd with Sheep, but much 
ſubje& to Inundations from the great Quantity of 
Water that falls from the neighbouring Mountains. 


Corn 
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Corn before April, but the Seaſon is then ſo fine, that 
their Harveſt is over by the End of June. We 
had the Mountains on our Right, and the Lake 
of Livadia on our Left; and having croſs'd five or 
ſix Rivers, we came to a Place call'd Megalo-molci, 
inhabited by Tenants, or rather Slaves, of the Grand 
Signior, whoſe Employment is to till the Ground, and 
look after the Cattle. Having travers'd this open 
Country, and paſs'd a ſmall Ridge of Hills, we came 
into another Plain, water'd by ſeveral Streams that 
fall into the Lake of Thebes, at which City we arriv*'d 
in the Evening. | 5 
THEBES, once a very pleaſant City and the Ca- 
pital of Bæotia, is now call'd Thiva, and ſtands on a 
riſing Ground between two little Rivers, ſuppoſed to 


be the Tſmenus and Dirce of the Ancients. Only that 


Part of it ig now inhabited, which was originally the 
Caſtle, and call'd Cadmæa, from Cagmus its Founder, 
who, after a fruitleſs Search for his Siſter Europa, not 
daring to return to his Father without her, is ſaid to 


have ſettled here by Command of the Oracle. Am- 


phion, according to the Poets, firſt built the Walls of 


- Thebes, charming the Stones to follow him, and place 


themſelves in Order, by the Muſick of his Harp“. 
The preſent Walls ſeem very ancient, and have ſquare 
Towers at convenient Diſtances, built of hewn Stone 
with the utmoſt Regularity and Exactneſs. The Town 


is of an oval Form, about three Miles in Circumfe- 


rence, and the Houſes are higher and better built than 
is uſual in moſt Parts of Greece. It contains four or 


five thouſand Inhavitants, about half Turks, and half 


Dictus & Amphion, Thebanæ conditor arcis, 
| Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & prece blauda 
Ducere quo vellet. Hor. de Arte Poet. 394. 
Amphion too, as Story goes, could call 
Obedient Stones to make the Theban Wall 
He led them as he pleas'd, the Rocks obey'd, 
And danc'd in order to the Tunes he play d. CEE. 


B b 3 Ciriftians, 
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Chriſtians, which latter have ſeveral Churches, not re- 
markable for any thing, except ſome few Inſcriptions 
to be ſeen upon the Pavement of the Cathedral. One 
would expect, in ſuch a City as this, to meet with a 
gre at many Remains of Antiquity, but we could not 

iſcover ſo much as the Ruins of a Temple, Gym- 
naſium, or other publick Building. 

Tur Air of the Country about Thebes is chick and 
foggy, whence the ancient Inhabitants of Bæotia were 
accounted dull and phlegmatick“, and were neither fa- 
mous for their Wit nor Valour. Thebes however has 


produced ſome great Men, who have not only done 


Honour to their native City, but to Greece in general. 
The celebrated Poet Pindar owed his Birth to this 
Place, to whoſe Memory Alexander had ſo great a Re- 
gard, that when he deſtroy'd Thebes he pared the 
Poet's Houſe, and left his Deſcendants in the Enjoy- 
ment of their Liberty. Epaminondas raiſed Thebes to 
its higheſt Pitch of Grandeur, after whoſe Death it 
was not remarkable for its Virtues but Misfortunes, till 
it ſunk into its original Obſcurity : So that, as Juſtin 
obſerves, its Glory took Birth with this great Man, 


2 and with him expir'd. | 


- ABourT' half an For after we had left Thebes, we 
came to the Source of the Iſments, which is a fine clear 
Spring, and was anciently dedicated to Mars, wil 
according to the poetical Fiction, protected it 
Dragon. We continued our Journey through an al 
moſt deſerted Country, and croſs'd a Stream that runs 
Eaſtward, which is probably the ancient 4ſeprs. After 
this we continually aſcended, till we got over a rocky 
Hill to a Village calPd Ulachi, conſiſting of thirty or 


forty Houſes, ſuppoſed to be the Harma of Attica, 


* "Horace 6 that to judge for Poetry, one would ſwear him 
of Alegcander from his bad Taſte a true B, eotian.' | 


| Baotum in craſſo jurares aere natum. Epiſt. 1. Lib. II. 
In thick Beotian Air you d ſwear him born. ; 


mention'd 


Ll 
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mention'd by ſeveral Writers. Here we took ſome 
Refreſhment, and then paſsꝰd over a Plain full of little 
Lakes or Ponds, which in the Winter, they ſay, are 
almoſt cover*d with Wild- Fowl. We then aſcended 
the Mountain Parnes or Parnetbes, which is overſpread 
with Pine- trees, and affords a fine Covert. for Wolves 
and other Beaſts of Prey. Half way down the South 
Side of the Mountain is a Village call'd Caſba, where 
we ſtaid all Night, but had very little Reſt, partly for 
want of good Accommodation, and partly on account 
of the terrible Howling of the Wolves. The nent 
Morning, after a rugged Deſcent; we came into the 
Plain, and had a ſmooth Road all the way to Athens, 
where we arriv'd about eleven o Clock, and met with 
a hearty Welcome from our good Friend the Conſul. 
5 Acco DING to my propos d Method, I think it 
cannot be amiſs, before we leave Attica, to give an 
Account of the preſent State of the Greet Church in 
the Turkiſþb Dominions. What had occurr'd to my 
own Obſervation, and what I had learnt by Enquiry 
from others, I found, upon a Review of my Papers, 
was not ſufficient for the Execution of my Deſign. 
On this Head, therefore, I muſt ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledge my Obligations to M. Tournefort and ſeveral 
other Writers, from whom Thave endeavour'd to ſup- 
ply the Deficiency of my own: Memoirs, that the Reader 
may be able to form a juſt and perfect Idea of the 
State of Chriſtianity in the Ottoman Empire. TY 
Tur Mabometans tolerate all Religions, but reward 
and encourage none but the Diſciples of their on; ſo 
that the Chriſtians amongſt them meet with nothing 
but Contempt, Reproach, and Oppreſſion. Several of 
their Churches the Turks have converted into Moſques; 
nor do they allow them to erect any upon new 
Foundations, or rebuild thoſe that are decay d, with- 
out extorting an extravagant Fine from the poor 
People; which is the Reaſon why many of their 
Churches are in a ruinous Condition. A Chriſtian is not 
N B b 4 allow'd 
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allow'd to wear the honourable Garb of a Mabometan 
under the ſevereſt Penalties; the white Turbant, and 
the yellow Slipper, are to be worn only by the inſolent 
Turk, who will inſalt and beat a Greek upon the 
lighteſt Provocation, and ſometimes without any at 
all; for which there is no Remedy but Patience. The 
ordinary Capitation Tax that every Chriſtian pays is 
not their greateſt Grievance ; the rapacious Baſhaws 
and inferior Magiſtrates are continually finding ſome 
Pretence to extort Sums of Money from them, and 
often make uſe of Threats and falſe Accuſations. Such 
Arts are alſo uſed to promote the Mabometan Religion, 
and to diſcourage the Chriſtians in the Turtiſo Em Pire, 
Tat it is no Wonder the Turks gain Ground; nay, it 

is rather to be admired that there is any ſuch thing as 
Chriſtianity left amongſt them. But perhaps the De- 
clenſion of the Greek Church is more owing to the 
exceſſive Ignorance of their Clergy, than to all the 
Mahometan Artifice and Oppreſſion; for they are many 
of them unacquainted with the holy Scriptures, know 
nothing of the Languages in which they were wrote, 
and *tis even a Merit in them to be able to read what 
they are far from underſtanding. 

Tu Greek Church in the Turkiſh Dominicans is 
govern'd by four Patriarchs, viz. thoſe of Conſtanti- 
nople, Alexandria, : Antioch, and Feruſalem. The 
Patriarch of Conftantinople is the firſt in point of 
Dignity, and has alſo — largeſt Juriſdiction, taking 
in all the Leſſer Aſia, except the two moſt Eaſtern 
Provinces, which border upon Syria. In Europe he 
has Romania, Macedonia, and the reſt of - Greece; 
Dalmatia, Albania, Walachia, Moldavia, and the 
Illands of the Archipelago. In his Letters miſſive he 
ſubſcribes himſelf, By the Mercy of God, | Archbiſhop 
of New Rome, '[ Conſtantinople) and oecumenical Patri- 
arch. The Patriarch of Alexandria, who uſually re- 
fides at Grand Cairo, has Africa and the greateſt Part 
of Arabia under his Juriſdiction :- That of Antioch, 


who. 
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who refides at Damaſcus, has in his Care the Churches 
of Syria, Meſopotamia, and Caramania: And that of 
Feruſalem has Paleſtine and Part of Arabia. Theſe 
four Patriarchs are pray'd for in their publick Li- 
turgies; and upon the Union that was propos'd be- 
tween the Latin and Greek Churches, Alexander the 
Fourth, then Pope, requir'd that his Name ſhould be 
added, which was agreed to; but the Union being 
generally diſlik d at the Return of the Greek Commit 
ſioners to Conſtantinopie, the Deſign was laid aſide. 
Tux Patriarch of :Conftantinople is elected by the 
Biſhops, but is confirm'd by Letters Patent from the 
Grand Signior or Prime Vizier, for which he is obliged 
to pay a large Sum of Money, beſides an annual 
Tribute. Upon the Preſentation of a new Patriarch, 
and Payment of the Sum demanded, he teceives the 
Caftan from the Prime Vizier, which is a kind of Veſt, 
that the Grand Signior preſents to Ambaſſadors, and 
Perſons newly advanced to any conſiderable Dignity. 
After this, the Patriarch and his Biſnops go in a grand 
Proceſſion to the Patriarchal Church, preceded by a 
Guard of the Porte, two Exempts of the Grand 
Signior's Guard, one of the Secretaries of the Prime 
Vizier, and a Troop of Janizaries. At the Gate of 
the Church the Patent is read, whereby the Sultan 
commands all the Greeks in his Dominions to acknow- 
ledge ſuch a one for the Head of their Church, and 
to allow him the Sums neceſſary for the Maintenance 
of his Dignity and the Payment of his Debts. He is 
then conducted to the great Altar, and conſecrated by 
the Archbiſhop of Heraclea, who places him in the 
Patriarchal Chair, and preſents him with the Infenia 
of his Office; the whole Ceremony concluding with 
the Celebration of divine Servicſe. 15} i! 
Tax Feuds and Diſſenſions among the Greeks at the 
Choice of a Patriarch bring a Scandal on their Church, 
and do great Prejudice to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity. 
It is a common thing to have ſeveral Biſhops making 
n | Intereſt 
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Intereſt for that high Office at the ſame time, and 
bribing the Vizier and other Officers of State to obtain 
their End; and when one of them has prevail'd-this 
way, and defeated. his Competitors, he uſually en- 
deavours to reimburſe himſelf by extraordinary Taxes 
upon his Clergy ;; while thoſe are piqued at his 
Advancement never till by their Money, or Miſ- 
repreſentations to the Government, they procure him 
to. be depoſed. Thier Turks, glad of theſe Oppor- 
tunities of extorting Money from them, encourage 
their Complaints, and are ready to make Removes in 
ſavour of the higheſt Bidder.” In the mean time large 
Sums are taken up at a high Intereſt by the contend- 
ing Parties to carry on their unchriſtian Quarrels, 
which at laſt are paid by fleecing the People. By theſe 
Means a Patriarch has been depoſed, by the ſame 
Means has recover d that Dignity, and in the fame 
manner has been diſplaced again: And fomertmes, 
beſides the Patriarch in poſſeſſion of the Chair, there 
—— three others alive G have enjoy'd the 
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n PaTrIU@R em immediately aſter his Advance- 
ment, takes care to ſignify the Sultan's Order to all 
the Archbiſhops and Biſhops under his Juriſdiction, 
and endeavours to find out exactly the Revenues of 
each Prelate, that hie may tax them accordingly: If 
2 Prelate refuſe to pay the Sum demanded, or is hot 
able to do it, he is ſuſpended from exerciſing his 
eccleſiaſtical Functions, and perhaps depriv'd of his 
Dioceſe. To collect this Money the Patriarch ſome- 
times viſits in Perſon, and ſometimes deputes one of his 
Dependents as his Legate; but when he has an im- 
mediate Occaſion for it, he farms out this Branch of 
his Revenue to any Tur that bids moſt for it, who 
gathers it with the utmoſt Rigour. The Clergy are 
uſually tac d at twenty thouſand Crowns, and the 
Turk extorts two or three thouſand more, beſides ha- 
ving his travelling Charges allow'd him. Money = 
ariſes 
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ariſes to the Patriarch from the Ordination of Prieſts 
within his particular Dioceſe, who pay him one Year's 
Income of their Livings: The granting of Marriage- 
Licences and Diſpenſations likewiſe bring him in a 
conſiderable Sum, and his Revenue is not a little in- 
creaſed by the Legacies of devout People. To all 
this we may add the Perquiſites ariſing from the Law- 

Suits that are brought before him; for the Greeks, to 
prevent the ill Conſequences of coming befere the 
Mabometan Tribunals, frequently make the Patriarch 
their Judge in civil Caſes, and are concluded by his 
Sentence on pain of Excommunication, which the 

dread more than Death itſelf, nor have any People i 

the World a greater Veneration for their ſpiritual Go- 
vernors and Paſtors, or are more conſcientiouſly afraid 
of giving them any Offence. The Fatfiarch is aſſiſted 
in the Determination of Cauſes by twelve of the chief 
Officers belonging to his Church; who are "alſo his 
ſtanding Council, to whom he refers the important AF- 
fairs of Religion, and who ſtill retain che grand Titles 
they had before they were brought under the Turkijh 
Dominion. Nene ne 220 5 r 
To add a Luſtre to the high Office of Patriarch, 
his menial Servants are uſually in Deacon's Orders. 
The Style in which he is addreſs'd is equal, or rather 
ſuperior, to the Titles of the Roman Pontiff; for he is 
not. only call'd your Holineſs, but your All-Holmeſs. 
When you ſalute him, you kiſs his Hand, lifting it 
from your Mouth to your Forehead, which the Greats 
look upon as the greateſt Mark of Reſpect. His Title 
of Oecumenical Patriarch *, beforemention'd, implies 


P Occantenical ſignifies as much 


as general, or uni verſal; in which 
Senfe we tay, an Orcumenicdl 
Council or Synod; meaning one 
at which the whole Chriſtian 
Church aſſiſted, or were invited 
to be preſent. Gregory the Great, 


of Rome, was very much enrag- 
ed when the Patriarchs of Con- 
fHantinople firſtaflum'd this Title, 
as ſuppoſing it implied uni verſal 
Biſhop, or Biſhop of all the 
Werld; whereas nothing more 
was intended by it, than to ex- 

hjs 
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his being Head over all the Churches of the Greek 


munion, as in effect he is; for though he does 


not conſtitute the other Patriarchs, yet they pay him 
an extraordinary Regard, often conſulting him in Per- 


ſon, or by their Deputies, in Caſes of Difficulty, be- 


ing unwillmg to determine any thing without his p- 


probation. N 


2 


Tre Archbiſnhops are next in "IRE to the Patriarch, 


and after theſe the — next the Protopapas, or 


Archprieſts; then the Papas, Prieſts or Curates; and 
laſtly the Caloyers, or Monks, which Body ſupplies the 


Green Church with all its Prelates, and therefore a 


mort Account of them is what our Subject naturally 
requires. The Caloyers are of the Order of St. Baſil, 
and their principal Reſidence is upon Monte Santo, an- 
\ciently Mount Abos, a Promontory or Peninſula jut- 


ting out into the Sea, between the Gulph of Conteſſa, 
and another which bears the modern Name of the 


Mountain. It is call'd Monte Santo, or the Holy 
Mountain, from the two and twenty denotes that 
ſtand upon it, ſeveral whereof belong to the Bulga- 
rians, and one of them is appropriated to the Riaſſians. 
In all of them, it is generally ſuppoſed, not leſs than 
four thouſand Monks are continually reſident. | 
Trzst Monks keep up the Credit of their, firſt In- 
ſtitution, no Reform having ever been made among 
them, nor any Alteration in their Rules or Habit. 
They are punctual in their publick Devotions at the 
ted Hours, both Day and Night; and what 
Time they have to ſpare, they employ i in the neceſſary 
Buſineſs of the Convent, every one having his Em- 
ployment aſſign'd him. Thoſe who are not in Orders 
are + ſame of them Mechanicks, and follow War e 


the Quality of Chief or thou Das 
Jead of the Eaſtem Church. ought Phocas, which the Bi- 
But as much as Gregory was diſ- ſhops. of Rome have ever ou 
pleaſed with this Title, it ſeems retain'd. . 
his Succeſſor Boriſace III. ö 


Aive 
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ive Callings; others attend their Vineyards and 
Huſbandry, and thoſe that lye near the Sea apply 
themſelves to Fiſhing. Their Prieſts and Deacons 
are not allow'd to buſy themſelves in any ſecular Em- 
ployment, but ſpend their leiſure Time in Reading, 
or in Viſits. As moſt of them get their Livelihood 
by the Sweat of their Brows, they appear naſty and 
ſlovenly, their Hair and Beard being utterly neglect- 
ed: But notwithſtanding their Parſimony and good 
Oeconomy, ſome Years the Seaſons prove ſo unkind, 
that they are forced to ſend out ſome of their Mem- 
bers to beg Relief; but this is only done in Caſes of 
extreme Neceſſity. Their Innocency and Strictneſs of 
Life have procur'd them much Eſteem, even among 
the Turks, inſomuch that they ſeldom give theſe poor 
People any Diſturbance. — 
Turk are three Degrees of theſe Caloyers, accor- 
ding to their Age and Standing, and the Progreſs they 
have made in the Monaſtic Diſcipline. The Novices, 
who are employ'd in the meaneſt Offices for two or 
three Years after their Admiſſion into the Convent, 
wear only a coarſe Hair-Cloth. Upon the Expiration 
of their Noviciate, and taking the Vows of Obedi- 
ence, Chaſtity, and Abſtinence, they have a better 
and neater Coat, which they call the leſſer Habit, be- 
ing then look' d upon as complete Monks: But the 
greater Habit, which is only a Hood thrown over their 
Heads and Shoulders, is reſerv'd for thoſe who are 
remarkable for their Piety and Auſterity of Life, 
whom they do not ſcruple to compare to Angels, 
Ix the Greek Monaſteries their Commons are all 
equal; the Hegoumenos, or Superior, is not better fed 
than the meaneſt Monk; and the ſame Rule is obſerv'd 
in all the other Neceſſaries of Life. As to their Food, 
they live chiefly upon Shell-Fiſh, Olives, Beans, and 
other Pulſe ; dried Figs, Railins, Melons, Onions, 
and ſuch other Things as their Fields and Gardens af- 
ford them. Their Bread is a coarſe Biſcuit, twice 


baked 5 
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baked; and with this Sort of -Digt they enjoy their 

Health, and live to a good old Age. They faſt three 
Times a Week, viz.' Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fri. 
days, when they content themſelves with a Biſcuit and 


+ Draught of Water, after Evening Prayers. On the 


other Days they eat ſuch Fiſh as they eſteem lawful, 
and White-Meats, allowing themſelves Wine, which 
is excellent in moſt Parts of Greece. Beſides the four 
Faſts of the Church, the Caloyers have three particu- 
lar ones of their own ; all which they obſerve with the 
greateſt Exactneſs; and this ſevere Courſe of Life is 
admired by the Greeks as the Height of Perfection. 
Soxtx of theſe Caloyers are term'd Anchorets, who 
not caring for the Fatigues and Offices of the Mona- 
ſtery, live three or four together in a Houſe own'd by 
the Convent, which they either hire or purchaſe. 
There they have their Chapel, and after Prayers em- 
ploy themſelves in their Gardens or their Vineyards. 
Theſe Monks differ from thoſe in the Convent only 
by converſing leſs with the World, and being in ſmal- 
ler Numbers in their Retirement. e 
Bur the Life of the Hermits is ſtill more auſtere, 
who retire into the moſt obſcure and unfrequented 
Places, hiding themſelves amongſt Rocks and Moun- 
tains, and living upon the ſpontaneous Productions of 
the Earth. Theſe eat but once a Day at moſt; ſome 
ſay, not above three Times a Week; whereby they 
are emaciated to ſuch a Degree, as to be not much 
better than Skeletons. The Monks 'from Time to 
Time carry them a little Biſcuit, which, with Herbs 
and Water, is all their Suppor, - © 
Tux Greek Nuns know nothing of the Auſterities 
of a monaſtick Life. They are, in the Phraſe of M. 
Tournefort, generally Magdalens reform'd, who towards 
the Decline of their Age make a Vow to obſerve ſome 
Virtues they have neglected in their Youth; and fo 
retire into a Monaſtery, there to lead a Life _— 
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a under the Inſpection of a good -· natur d Abbeſs, 
who does not exerciſe too great Severities. _ 

Tu Papas, or Prieſts, are diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Laity by their Habits, wearing a black Caſſock, and 
a Girdle of the ſame Colour. Their Caps are all 
black, and of the ſame Form with thoſe of the Ca- 
loyers, that is, almoſt like the Crown of a Hat; but 
they differ from the Caps of the Monks by having 
a Border of white Fillet round the Bottom of them. 
In many Places both Papas and Caloyers wear a Piece 
of black Cloth faſten'd to the Inſide of their Caps, and 
hanging down their Backs, like that worn by the 
Biſhops. 

Taz Revenues of the Prieſts are ſo very ſmall, that 
there ſeems to be no Temptation to enter into 
Orders, unleſs they are invited by a pure Principle of 
Conſcience ; eſpecially ſince they are hereby deprived 
of all other Means of getting a Subſiſtence, the Cler- 
gy not being allow'd to buſy themſelves in any ſecu- 
lar Employment. Ten Pounds a Year is thought a 
good Preferment, out of which the Prieſt pays a cer- 
tain annual Sum to the Biſhop; the People alſo pay 
them a ſmall matter for baptizing their Children, ad- 
miniſtring the Sacrament upon extraordinary Occaſi- 
ons, and for burying the Dead. They likewiſe make 
the .Prieſt a ſmall Preſent of Money or Proviſions, to 
mention their own or their Relations Names, alive or 
dead, in a particular Part of the Service, believing ſuch | 
Commemorations to be of great Advantage. 

MARRIAOE is no Objection againſt a Perſon's go- 
ing into Orders, but the general Practice of the Greets 
is againſt Marriage after entering upon the Prieſthood. 
If a Prieſt marries a ſecond time, he is liable to Cen- 
ſures, and look*d upon as a mere Layman; but one 
would chink the Smallneſs of their Livings a ſufficient 
Diſcouragement to prevent their marrying, and en- 
cumbring themſelves with a Family. Their Libraries 
are as ſmall as their Income, conſiſting chiefly of their 
Breviarics 
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Health, and live to a good old Age. They faſt three 
Times a Week,” viz. Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fri- 
days, when they content themſelves with a Biſcuit and 


+ Draught of Water, after Evening Prayers. On the 


other Days they eat ſuch Fiſh as they eſteem lawful, 
and White-Meats, allowing themſelves Wine, which 
is excellent in moſt Parts of Greece. Beſides the four 
Faſts of the Church, the Caloyers have three particu- 
lar ones of their own ; all which they obſerve with the 
Ersctneſs; and this ſevere Courſe of Life is 

admired by the Greeks as the Height of Perfection. 
Son x of theſe Caloyers are term'd Anchorets, who 

not caring for the Fatigues and Offices of the Mona- 
ſtery, live three or four together in a Houſe own'd by 
the Convent, which they either hire or purchaſe. 
There they have their Chapel, and after Prayers em- 
ploy themſelves in their Gardens or their Vineyards. 
Theſe Monks differ from thoſe in the Convent only 
by converſing leſs with the World, and being in imal- 
ler Numbers in their Retirement. 

Bur the Life of the Hermits is ſtill more av; 
who retire into the moſt obſcure, and unfrequented 
Places, hiding themſelves amongſt Rocks and Moun- 
tains, and living upon the ſpontaneous Productions of 
the Earth. Theſe eat but once a Day at moſt; ſome 
ſay, not above three Times a Week; whereby they 
are emaciated to ſuch a Degree, as to be not much 
better than Skeletons. The Monks from Time to 
Time carry them a little Biſcuit, which, with Herbs 
and Water, is all their Support. 

Tux Greek Nuns know nothing of the Abſtoticies 
of a monaſtick Life. They are, in the Phraſe of M. 
Tournefort, generally Magdalens reform'd, who towards 
the Decline of their Age make a Vow to obſerve ſome 
Virtues they have neglected in their Youth; and ſo 
retire into a Monaſtery, there to lead a Life leſs an: 
: ous, 
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dalous, under the Inſpection of a good-· natur d Abbeſs, 
who does not exerciſe too great Severities. 5 

Tu Papas, or Prieſts, are diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Laity by their Habits, wearing a black Caſſock, and 
a Girdle of the ſame Colour. Their Caps are allo 
black, and of the ſame Form with thoſe of the Ca- 
loyers, that is, almoſt like the Crown of a Hat; but 
they differ from the Caps of the Monks by having 
a Border of white Fillet round the Bottom of them. 
In many Places both Papas and Caloyers wear a Piece 
of black Cloth faſten'd to 4 Inſide of their Caps, and 
hanging down their Backs, like that worn by the 
Biſhops. 

Taz Revenues of the Prieſts are ſo very ſmall, that 
there ſeems to be no Temptation to enter into 
Orders, unleſs they are invited by a pure Principle of 
Conſcience ; eſpecially ſince they are hereby deprived 
of all other Means of getting a Subſiſtence, the Cler- 
gy not being allow*d to buſy themſelves in any ſecu- 
lar Employment. Ten Pounds a Year is thought a 
good Preferment, out of which the Prieſt pays a cer- 
tain annual Sum to the Biſhop; the People alſo pay 
them a ſmall matter for baptizing their Children, ad- 
miniſtring the Sacrament upon extraordinary Occaſi- 
ons, and for burying the Dead. They likewiſe make 
the Prieſt a ſmall Preſent of Money or Proviſions, to 
mention their own or their Relations Names, alive or 
dead, in a particular Part of the Service, believing ſuch | 
Commemorations to be of great Advantage. 

 Marriace is no Objection againſt a Perſon's go- 
ing into Orders, but the general Practice of the. Greeks 
is againſt Marriage after entering upon the Prieſthood. 
If a Prieſt marries a ſecond time, he is liable to Cen- 
ſures, and look'd upon as a mere Layman; but one 
would think the Smallneſs of their Livings a ſufficient 
Diſcouragement to prevent their marrying, and en- 
cumbring themſelves with a Family. Their Libraries 
are as {mall : as their Income, conſiſting chiefly of their 


Breviarics 
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| Breviaries and other Forms of Prayer, which are dear, 


as they are under a Neceſſity of purchaſing them from 
Venice. The People have them in great Veneration, 
ſaluting them by the Name of Papas, or Father, and 
kiſſing their Hands by way of Reſpect. 

Tux firſt Order conferr'd on thoſe who dedicate 
themſelves to the Church is that of Reader, whoſe 
Office is to read the Holy Scriptures to the People on 
Feſtivals. Theſe Readers come to be Chanters, then 
Sub-Deacons, and ſing the Epiſtle ; afterwards are made 
Deacons, and ſing the Goſpel; and the laſt Order 
they obtain is the Prieſthood. As for Clerkſhip, they 
do not reckon it to be properly one of the ſacred Or- 
ders, but call all Perſons Clerks who are of the Body 
of the Clergy. It is the Buſineſs of the Sub-Deacon 
to take care of the ſacred Ornaments and Veſſels; he 
places the Bread for Conſecration upon one of the leſ- 
ſer Altars; he receives the Offerings, dreſſes the Prieſt, 


gives him the Water to waſh, and the Cloth to dry 
2 Hands. The Deacon holds the Stole, and a Fan 


to drive away Flies from the Altar. The ſuperior 
Orders cannot be conferr'd at one and the ſame time, 
but there muſt be the Interpoſition of a Day at leaſt; 
fo that if the Grand Signior intends any ſimple Monk 
ſhould be made Patriarch, he is advanced by Degrees, 
and not placed immediately in the Patriarchal Chair. 


+. The Prieſts and Deacons, and other devout People, 
_ obſerve the Vigils preceding the great Feſtivals, ſpend- 


ing the whole Night in Prayer, and reading the Goſ- 


pels, or the Leſſons proper for the Occaſion, without 


Interruption, relieving one another when they are 
weary. The ordinary Prayers for the Solemnity be- 
gin when there is a full Congregation, and the Life 
of the Saint is read to the People in the vulgar Greek, 
intermix'd with ſome moral Reflections, to which 
they are very attentive. On theſe Occaſions the holy 
Sacrament 1s alſo adminiſter'd with great Pomp, and 
every one makes a Preſent or Offering according » 
Nl 
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his Abilities,” as Bread, Wine, Oil. for the Lamps, 
Wax-Candles; 'F rankincenſe, Sc. to be uſed as the 
Service of the Church may require. 

Ar theſe Times they are very liberal and charitable 
to the Poor, the meaneſt of the People giving away, 
what 221 can ſcarce ſpare themſelves; which, extras, 

Compaſſion is ſometimes excited by Letters. 
. the Patriarch, in favour of thoſe who are fallen 
into any ſignal Diſtreſs. The Turks alſo will bring 
their Slaves to the Church-Doors, to beg Alms for 
their Maintenance; but they are not much taken; no- 
tice of, it being look d upon as an Artifice of their 
covetous Maſters. In their Monaſteries they comme- 
morate ſome Saint or Martyr almoſt every Day; but 
not with that Solemnity the other Feſtivals are cele 
brated, which the People are obliged to obſerve by 
abſtaining from Work, and therefore flock to their 
Churches with great Devotion. Conſidering the ge- 
neral Ignorance of the Greeks, and that Sermons, are 
very rarely preach's among them, it is perhaps chief- 
ly owing to the ſtrict Obſervatidn of their Feaſts. and 
Faſts, — they ſtill retain the Profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity; for People of ordinary Capacities, knowing 
the Meaning of theſe religious Solemnities, thereby 
alive the Memory of our Saviour's Birth, Death, 
Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion ;, and while they com- 
memorate the Sufferings of the Apoſtles and other 
Saints, they are animated by ſuch cons Examples 
to undergo the Trials and Hardſhips they meet with, 
and to endure patiently the Mabometan Yoke... 

Tu Greeks have two and twenty fix'd and im- 
een Feaſts, beſides thoſe obſerv*d by the Church 
of England. Their other, Feſtiva's are moveable, and 
depend upon Eaſter, or the Annive of our Sa- 
viour's Reſurrection, in aſſigning which they make 
uſe of the old Paſchal Cycle“, as eſtabliſh'd by the 
This is the Cycle » 7 the of nineteen Solar Years, equiva- 
Moon, or Lunar Cycle, a Period lent to nineteen Lunar Years, 

Vor. =” Te Fathers 


| their — 1 baptiz*d at this ſolemn Lime, were cloath'd 


Habits "a5 are 0 mot ſuitable to the ere 
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* of the firſt General Council of NM ce. Eafter- 
Day is call'd the holy and great Lord's Day, the Feſti- 
of the Paſſover, or the Paſſover o the Reſur- 
sn. At this Time the Greeks, when they firſt 
meet one another in the Streets, or in their Churches 
or Churehyards, exp reſs their mutual Love and Joy, 
and Belief of this great Article of Faith, by kiſſing 
each ther, and uſing Lathe old Form of Words taken' 
aut Lute, CHRIST is RISEN; to which is an- 
ſwer' d, Hz 1s RISEN InpEEDD. They ſometimes 
cal it che bright or white Sunday, alluding to the Cu- 
ſtor} of the firſt Ages, 'when the-Catechumens, u 


in White as appears from Ecclefiaſtical Writers. 
ON Thurſday in the Week before Eaſter, i 
the Greeks call the Week of the boly and ſalutary Paß 
Aon, of the great and boly Week, it is a Cuſtom with 
ſome of the Bi to waſh the Feet of twelve Papas, 
in Imitation of 'our Blefſed Saviotir's waſhing the Feet 
of his Apoſtlesf / which Cm is thus perform d. 
Twelve of the eldeſt Papas accompaiy- the Biſhop to 
Charth, where hel puts on a Pu ple Robe, and is 
ſeated en a Throne, till ſome Parr of che Service 18 
over; after wich he deſcends and enters into the 


ö _— attended by the Prieſts "Where he puts on 


a rj cher Robe, and then returns to His Throne. The 
Prieſts are ſeated: Gn *ach hand of him, and in ſuch 


{os 48. T1: 
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* ſeven - mnterdalaty Mosche 312 Years; its to an en- 
in which Time the Newand Full on Day; Vet thoſe emplpy'd 


1811 1 


Moons are ſuppoſed to return 


to the ſame Day of the Julian 


Year. ' This Cycle only holds 


true for 312 Years, for though 
the New Moons do return to the 


lame Day after nineteen Years, 

* not to the ſame Time of the 
ay, but near an Hour and a 

half ſooner; 3 Which Error, in 


in reforming the Calendar went 
on a Supp 


tions returning preciſely from 
nineteen Years to nineteen on 
for ever. 
* See Luke xxiv. 34. 3 
+. See a particular Account of 
this in the Mirtednch Chapter of 


they 


St. Jans Goſpel. 


ition of the Luna- 
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6d 1 7 to waſh their Feet. Ne Tho 
de Pr St. ot ter riſes up and refuſes to be 8 
ng the Words of the * ſtle in the Goff 
which the Biſhop replies in th fe c of our , Fe 
4% thee Wh thou haſt;no Part: th me; whereupo 
hag fits down, and permits, the Biſhop to Sal h 
When he comes to.7# ay he makes a'litth 
0 an pauſes 4 While, as if he intended [thereby 
is: give the, Traytor Time to reflect on the black De: 
he was meditating ; and then performs the 
Office, of Humility that he had done to the other A: 
The whole Ceremony i is Once with ſon me 
Row brg ers anfl Anthems. 
aod-Fr 75 13 Evening, in caps 
Foy of. our th and Burial, two, Prieſts 
catry upon their Kalles the Rep reſentation of 4 
Tomb, wherein is 1 the Eigure i of Chriſt cru- 
cified painted on a Boar . in nk Church 
till Eaſter-Sunday —.— it Ws and the 
Prieſt begins to ling, Jeſus Crib _ "_ the 
Head; he bas overcome" Death,” au! —— "Life to thoſe 
that were in the Grave. It is then Red back again 
into the Church, Where it is incenſed, the Office | is 
continued, and the Prieſt and Congregation almoſt . 
Moment repeat, Jeſus Chriſt" is riſen from the 
Dat This done, de Pati that officiates makes 
three Signs of the Croſs, kiſſing the Goſpel and the 
painted Board; after which he turns the other Side, 
Whereon Chriſt is repreſented ariſing from the Sepul- 
1 Lan it aSgain, * reiterates the Words above- 
CTc'2 mention'd, 


% 
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mention: d, being anſwer'd by the Congregation. Nor 
is this Manner of expreſſing their Joy on account of 
our Saviour's Reſurrection confin'd to ede Eaſter- Weel 
only, but continued even till Penteceſt; inſomuch N 


during that Time inſtead of the ordinary Form of 
Salutation in the Streets, which is, I wiſh you long Life, 
W ſay, Feſus Chriſt is riſen from 5 De 


ae Greeks 


ave four annual 


aſts, which the Lai- 


as well as Clergy are bound ſtrictiy to obſerve. The 
rſt is much oy the Time of our Lent, which con- 


_— 4 


ht Days beſides Su 


ndays, and ends at 


for which Reaſon they call it the Great Lent, 


or: Of Eofter-Lont 


In the firſt Week of this Lent it is 
lawful to eat Cheeſe, Milk, and Eggs 


ggs; all which 1 


are forbidden during the following Weeks. Th 


ſo, abſtain from all Sorts of Fiſh which they 


think f. have 


Blood in them; and therefore feed chiely on Shell- 


Fiſh *, as Oyſters, Periwinkles, Muſcles, 


c. but the 


Monks i in Lent ſcarce eat a ny thing but Roots and 


Herbs. The Laymen, - befi 


eat Pulſe and Tons 


F iſh, are allow'd to 


and on certain Days are indulg- 


ed the Uſe. of Oil and Wine, though this Liquor was 
formerly forbidden . The Eve of Good-Friday i is 


5 Writers are 
Te 
n j that the7 
= ſome _ 8 ap- 
pears from a in Buſbegui- 
u, who tells us, 20 he had a 
young Man of the Greek Com- 
munion in his Family, who could 
never be induced to eat Cockles 
(or perhaps by cock] it he may 
mean Periwinkles) by all 3 
Perſuaſion of his Fellow -Servants. 
One Day, however, they had 
cook'd them up and diſguis'd 
them in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Greek, taking them for another 
bort of Fiſh, eat of them oy ” 


vomited exceſſively 


a Crime, 
Wages {as wr} rnb ex- 


bean: . But no fonts Hal be 


diſcover'd the Cheat by the Gig- 


g of the 92 


in it, and by the Shells thrown 


out into the Yard, but he be- 
took himſelf to his Chamber and 
; This eaſed 
his Stomach, but not his Con- 


ſcience 3 he bitterly, and 
Was quite — . imagin- 


he had been of ſo great 
ba 1 · th inch 


d it) would 

an * Pide Buf- 
bequii Epiſt. I. p. 54. Edit. Ba- 
1740. 


particularly 


particularly ſpent in Faſting and Prayer, and reading 
the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion : Nor will the 
Women and Children of ſeven ar eight Years old be 
excuſed from this Duty, but faſt from Morning till 
Night; and thoſe of a ſtronger Conſtitution will faſt 
four and twenty Hours longer, and eat nothing till 
Eafter- Eve at Night, theſe Auſterities making a great 
Part of their Religion. | ran 
Tak iR ſecond ſolemn Faſt, not indeed in Order of 
Time, but with reſpect to its Duration, continues for- 
ty Days, beginning on the fifteenth of November, and 
ending at Chriſtmas. This is not ſo ſevere as the for- 
mer, it being lawful to uſe Oil and Wine, and to eat, 
all manner of Fiſh, except on Wedneſdays and Fridays ; 
but ſome abſtain alſo on Mondays. in, 
Tux third Faſt is kept in honour of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, beginning the firſt of Auguſt, and ending at 
the Feaſt of the Aſumption, or Tranſlation of the Vir- 
gin from Earth to Heaven, which is believed by the 
Romaniſts as well as the Eaſtem Churches. During 
this Faſt the Greeks live chiefly on Shell-Fiſh and 
Pulſe, except on the ſixth Day of the Month, when 
all Sorts of Fiſh are allow'd of, being the of our 
Saviour's Transfiguration, and one of the Feaſts of che 
ERS. EET 5 
' Taz fourth Faſt is a moveable one, and happens to 
be of a longer or ſhorter Duration, according as Eafter 
falls; for it begins' the Monday after Whitfun-Week, 
and continues to the Feſtival of St. Peter and Paul, 
which is the_twenty-ninth of June. In this Faſt they 
are allow'd to eat Fiſh, but nothing made of Milk; 
and are even forbid to taſte Fleſh on the Feaſt of the 
Apoſtles, if it fall on a CY or a Friday, 
_ Many other ſingle Days throughout the Year, are 
ſet apart for Faſting, upon which the Greeks lay ſuch 
a Streſs, that they think it a heinous Sin to tranſgreſs 
the Laws of the Church in the leaſt Particular relating 
to that Duty ; and by long Cuſtom they ſeem to have 
JET EY render'd 


* 
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Ve theſe Den Auſterities tolerable and ealy, 
They have gain'd a perfect Maſtery over their Appe- 
m complaining of the Tediouſ- 

0 or; Rigour of their Faſts, that they would not 
y. Abatement « or Relaxation in that 
1 a mean Opinion of their 
fail EY En if they were too free in gra 
ing them Indulgences or Diſpenſations. Nay, it has 
= juſtly. obſerv'd, 5 many of the Laity among 
Greeks would count Fornication, Drunkenneſs, 
wearing, Revenge, and ſuch- lixe Practices, leſs 
Crimes than the Violation of their Faſts; and that 4 
zealous Monk would rather die, than at any Time 
taſte a Morſel of Fleſh, either in Sickneſs or in Health.” 
Such are the Effects of a blind Superſtition, which of- 
ten makes unneceſſary and unreaſonable Severities ſup- 
ply "oh: Place of Morality, and the SOA Vir-, 


* 9b Multitude of the Greek Clergy i is 7 the 
Occaſion of the vaſt Number of Chapels that 
Greece; for each Papas thinks he has as ck Righ 
poſſeſs one Chapel, as he has to marry one Wife; Fs he 
few of them care to celebrate in the : Chae of anoth der. 
Perhaps too, the Multiplicity of theſe Chapels may 


2 Relick of the ancient Cuſtom that prevail in Greece, 


of erecting little Temples to their falſe Deities ; for it 
is certain the Greeks retain ſome of the Pagan Ceremo- 
nies, and among others that of dancing their Saints to 
the Muſick, of Fifes and Cymbals; which is practis d 
alſo in Provence on Seat Holidays, : as M. Tournefort 
himſelf confeſſes.. 

Tur Churches a mong the e, are of various 
Ks ag but moſt of © chem .cover'd with. Domes or Cu- 

and bui ki che 0 Shape of a Croſs; but, except 
— 75 St. Sophia at Corantinante,' they could boaſt of 
very. few great Churches, even when their En mpire was 
Rs Height of i fe Nor muſt ye ewe YN 


find many of thoſe regular ancient Churches, which 
were divided into three Parts, viz. the Pronaes . 
Fore-Nave, the Nave, and the Sanctuary or Chance]. 
In this Diviſion they had Regard to the different 
Sorts of People who were to frequent them; for 
in the firſt Part ſtood the Penitents excommunicated, 
the Catechumens, and the Energumens or Perſons poſ- 
ſefs'd with an evil Spirit; and this was ſeparated from 
the Nave or Body of the Church by a Partition five or 
ſix. Foot high. But theſe Uſes. long ſince ceaſing, 
this Part is now aſſign'd to the Women, who. general- 
ly look through Lattices, which prevent their being 
ſeen diſtinctly; for they are always apart from the 
Men in their religious Aſſemblies. xt 
Tux Nave, as it was formerly, is ſtill the largeſt 
Diviſion of the Greek Churches, and is taken up by 
the Men; in the Middle whereof is a Deſk for read- 
ing the Scriptures z and formerly there was a Pulpit, 
but this is not often to be met with now, Preaching 
being almoſt wholly diſuſed among the Greeks, . either 
through the Ignorance or Negligence of their Clergy. 
There are no Seats for the Congregation, who gene- 
rally perform their Devotions ſtanding, and when they 
are weary ſupport themſelves with Crutches. Between 
the Body of the Church and Chancel there is a Par- 
tition reaching almoſt from the Top to the Bot- 
tom, full of Pictures of their Saints drawn as large as 
the Life. This Partition has three Doors; the mid- 
dlemoſt whereof is call'd the Hoh Door, and is never 
open'd but upon extraordinary Occafions, as upon the 
Veſpers of great Feſtivals, or at the Celebration of the 
Communion, when the Deacon goes out of it to read 
the Goſpel to the Congregation; or when the Prieſt 
enters it in order to conſecrate the Elements; or, laſt- 
ly, when the People approach it to receive them from 
a. w obe . 
OY eln Haba einde 
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Tux Floor of the Chancel is rais'd a little —— 
than the reſt of the Church, and none of the Lai 
af to enter it, according to a Canon © te 
ouncil of Laodicea. In the Chancels of their great 
Churches there are three Tables, on the middle-moſt 
whereof the Elements are conſecrated, and a Croſs is 
placed over it; whence it is call'd the holy, the divine, 
and myſtical Table. On the left Hand is a leſſer Ta- 
ble call'd Prothefis, where they depoſit the ſacred 
| 4 . Offerings, and where ſeveral Things are done 
22 Celebration of the Euchariſt. On 
the R Right. Fer Table they put their Books, holy Veſ- 
ſels, and facerdotal Veſtments ; and this is properly 
the Place for the Deacons and other inferior Minifters . 
to attend, In the Parriarcha] and Epiſcopal Churches 
there are Seats in the Space about the Altar, the chicf 
Seat bi ing higher clan the reſt, which is calPd 
the boly Throne, to diſtinguiſh it from the other Seat 
of the Patriarch or Biſhop in the Body of the Church; 
in both which he is placed at the Time of his Ir- 
auguration, and thereby deem'd in ys Poſſeſſion of 
his Dignity. | 
Tut Greek Monaſteries are built in an en 
Manner, the Church ſtanding in the Middle of the 
Court, and the Cells lying round about it. It is evi- 
dent from the ancient Belfries in their Convents, that 
they never had any large Bells; but as the Turks will 
not allow them the Uſe of any, they make a Shift in 
their Monaſteries and ſuch Villages as they poſſeſs, to 
call People to Church by certain Iron Plates, which 
the hang to the Boughgof Trees, and beat upon them 
with little Iron Hammers. They endeavour like wiſe 
to keep Time with this Muſick, by thumping upon a 
Board with a wooden Mallet; and thus form, as you 
may imagine, a moſt delightful Concert. 
ET us now conſider their Sacraments or Myſteries, 
of ” the modern. G reeks reckon up ſeven, _ h 
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they probably learnt from the Latin Church, ſeveral of 
them having no Foundation in Antiquity. They are, 
1. Baptiſm; 2. Unguent of Chriſm ; 3. The Eucha- 
riſt; 4. Penance; 5. Holy Orders; 6. Matrimony ; 
and, 7. Oil with Prayer. Of theſe, however, they 
hold only Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper to be gene- 

rally neceſſary to Salvation. a: OE 
Tux have no fet Time for Baptiſm, but ſeldom 
defer it longer than the eighth or tenth Day after the 
Birth of the Child, or haſten it ſooner, unleſs in caſe 
of Sickneſs ; but they entertain ſuch hard Thoughts 
of Infants who die before they are baptized, that if 
the Child's Life be in danger, and a legal Miniſter can- 
not be had, they permit any of the Laity, either Man 
or Woman, to perform the Ceremony. If the Child 
be in Health, it is always brought to Church, and re- 
ceiv'd by the Prieſt at the Font, which ſtands at the 
Weſt End of the Church, and is uſually a Foot and a 
half deep. In cold Weather the Water is warm'd, 
and commonly perfum'd with Sweet Herbs; upon 
which the Prieſt having breath'd, pours holy Oil into 
it in form of a Croſs, and likewiſe anoints the Body of 
the Child: Then holding him upright with his Face 
towards the Eaſt, he proceeds to immerge him three 
Times, ufing this Form of Words, The Servant of 
God (A.B.) is baptized in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt,” now and for ever; 
ipping the Child under Water at the Mention of each 
Perſon of the Holy Trinity, and the Godfather“ an- 
ſwering Amen at every Emerſion. The 'pronouncing 
the Words patlively, The Servant of God is baptixed; 
and not actively, as in the Weſtern Churches, I bap- 


It is obſervable, that in the England the Number of Godfa- 
Greek Church only ane Godfa- thers and Godmathersis reduced 
ther or Godmother is required in to three, and to two in that of 
Baptiſm, according to the Sex Rome ; though anciently People 
of the Child. In the Church of had as many as they pleaſed. 
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lit thee, &c. has occaſion'd bitter Invectives between 
the Greeks and Latins; but whether the Difference be 
material, let the Divines determine. The holy Wa- 
ter uſed in iſm, as well as for ſprinkling their 
Houſes and other Purpoſes, is conſecrated with great 
Solemnity-on the ſixth of Jaunary, on which Day they 
imagine our Saviour was baptiz d; but-leſt it ſhould 
not keep, ' they conſecrate more every Month : And 
the Conſumption of it is the greater, as they never uſe 
the ſame Water for two Children; though what remains 
after the Ceremony is not thrown away like common 
Water, but pour'd into a hollow Place under the Al- 
tar. On the abovemention'd Day the Biſhops likewiſe 
bleſs the Springs, the Wells, and the Sea; which Be- 
nediction: is perform'd in a ſolemn Manner, and 4 
culated to ſtrike the Imaginations of the People. But 1 
to return to our Subject. 
« Arrx the Prieſt has W the Child; * r0- 
Feeds to anoint it, for in the Greet Church Chti ma- 
tion is inſeparable from Baptiſm, though reckon'd a 
diftint Myſtery. This Anointing-the Greeks call The 
Seal of the Holy Spirit, which Wards the Prieſt repeats 
while he applies the Chriſm, or holy Oil, to the Fore- 
head, Eyes, " Noſtrils,, Month,: Eats, Breaſt; Hands, 
nod Beep of. the Child. Though this: Oil be uſed by 
Prieſts on theſe Occaſtons, yet it is only conſecrated by 
Biſhops on'\Thur/day in the Holy Week : It is a very cu- 
nous Compoſition, being made up of Storax, Balſam, 
Caſſia, Myrrh, and a Decoction of ſeveral Drugs, Seeds, 
and Plants, -mix*d with Wine and Oil, and afterwards 
diſtributed in round Vials, or Alabaſter Boxes, in Al- 
| laGon to that which Mary Magdalen broke and poured 
on our Saviour 8 Head ®. * This Rite of Chri mation 


d u. t bo edt ods ot mal rd 


ee See dende bel . 'Mavk oe rates he a Vide af 
Iv: 3. and Lade vil. 370 The Alkbafter,: does not ſeem confi 
e of St. Ma## in partieular Rent with its breaking ſo eaſily, 
Has en the Ciiticks ani Lor. us that Evangeliſt intimates.- + 
preters fome Pain ; for to p- 


being 
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being only uſed to new-born Infants, without the Im- 
poſition of Hands, and not repeated when they-ate 
grown to Years of Underſtandi ing, gives occaſton to 
the Latins to charge the Greeks with ha ving no ſuch 
Thing as à regular Confirmation. It may be proper 
to mention in this Place, that ſeven Days after Bap- 
tiſm'the Child is again brought to Church, when the 
Prieſt waſhes its Body with a new Sponge or neat” Li- 
nen Cloth, and ſends it away with the followin ing Form 
of Words: Tou baſt now been baptized, enlighten'd 
lh the heavenly Light, "fortified with the Sacrament of 
Cn (meaning the Unction with Chriſm) fan- 
Fified and aſb' d, in the Name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. © 

Wx come now to the Celebration-f. this Fucharift, 
which is attended with a great Variety of Ceremonies, 
'the moſt material whereof we ſhall endeavour to enu- 
merate, not being_willing to tire the Reader's Pati- 
ence with every minute Particular. The officiating 
Prieſt begins with making three Signs of the Croſs; 
firſt upon his Forehead, en on his Right Shoulder, 
and afterwards on his Left; and this with 4 profound 
Inclination of Body at eve Sign. Having put on 
his Veſtments, which are generally tichly'embroider'd, 
the ' Greeks ſparing no Coſt to have ſumptuous and 

plendid Ornaments, he ſets about the Preparation of 

e Bread and Wine, which have been preſented ery 
* People, at the Altar call'd the Prithicfs ; infleal 
of which, in ordinary Chapels, they make uſe of a 
Hole cut into the Wall. The Bread is of Wheat 
leaven'd; and before it is put into the Oveng it is 
mark?*d gut certain Letters incloſed within a Square, 
which ſignify as much as Teſt s Chrift overcometb. The 
P. 0 Crut, thus mark'd_ or ſeal'd, he cuts ffom 
reſt of the 12 with a Knife ſhaped like a Lance, 
debits to - repreſent that wherewitli the Side of our 
Lord was pierced; * and 1 * the Cruſt into the 
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Bafon, * pours Wine and Water into the Chalice . 
He 3 cuts out of the ſame Loaf a ſmaller 
Piece, which he offers up in the Name of the bleſſed 
Virgin; and then elevates ſeveral other Bits of Bread 
in honour of a great many Saints, whoſe Names he 
mentions. All theſe Pieces are then placed under a 
little Silver or Tin Machine, conſiſting of two Arches 
croſſing each other, which prevents the Covering from 
touching them; afterwards the Prieſt covers the Baſon 
and Chalice ſeparately, and laftly throws a larger Veil 
over both together, ſaying, O our God, hide us under 
#he Shadow of thy Wings, now and for ever, Amen. 
Tux Bread and Wine intended for the Oblation 
being placed in this manner, is all bleſs'd by a ſolemn 
13 — - call'd the Prayer of the Prothe/is. And now 
the Deacon, having receiy'd the Book of the Goſpel 
from the Hands of the Prieſt, and holding it on high 
that the People may ſee it, goes out at the. North 
Door of the  Chancel, the inferior Officers carrying 
lighted Tapers before him, and is followed by he 
"Prieſt. After a ſhort Proceſſion, in the Body of the 
[Chunck, they enter the Chancel at the middle Door, 
and place the Goſpel on the middle Altar, where the 
Conſecration is always made: And this is called the 
leſſer Entrance. Then the Prieſt prays ſoftly for the 
race of the Holy Spirit, the Choir ſing two or three 
ſhort Hymns, and the Deacons read the Epiſtle and 
_ Yeoh! ted for the Day. After this the 
* 1 yowards the ales. and takes from 


A 


i 1 Bode affirms, thas the Cha- a 1 to be of Silver or Gold. 
or Cup, uſed 99 — Leo IV. forbad Tin and Glaſs, 

„ duo as did the Council of Calgeb in 
Handles, and held d Taft half a England. Some of the ancient 
Pint; which the Ancicnts imi- Chalices had a Pipe or Tube fit- 
- tated, In the primitive Times ted artfully to them, tlirough 
the 8 were of Wood, tilt which the bee wer d. ned 


rin, or, according to 3 
ork V ben the Firſt, appoint - = 


thence 
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thence the Chalice, holding i it in his Hand cover d; 
the Deacon alſo takes the Baſon, and ſets it upon his 
Head, cover'd in like manner from the View of the 
People. Thus march a ſecond time out at the 
little Door of the Chancel, preceded: by the inferior 
Officers with gilt Croſſes, Incenſe-Pots, little Bells, and 


other Utenſils, the Choriſters ſinging an Hymn, and 


the People during the Proceſſion bowing down their 


Heads, bending their Knees, and ſometimes falling 
proſtrate on the Ground. Having walk'd in this 
manner round the Nave or Area of the Church, they 
re-enter the Chancel at the Middle Door, and place 
the Elements on the great Altar in onder to their Con- 
ſecration- This is what they call the greater Eutranct, 
or Acceſs to the Altar, and ſeems to be the moſt ſo- 
lemn Part of the Service; at leaſt here they expreſs 
more Devotion, than when the Conſecration is over, 
and the Symbols are-expoſed- to che View of the _ 
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E the Prieſt, after the Recital of ſome Pray: 
ers and the Nicene Creed, except the Article of the 
Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit from the Son, proceeds 
to the Conſecration'; Ys which Time the Doors 
of the Chancel are ſhut, or at leaſt Curtains: drawn 
before them, the Sight of the Ceremony not being 
permitted to the People. Having uſed ſeveral Forms 
of Words, which it would be too tedious to 

he at laſt ſigns the Elements with the Sign of the 
Croſs, and with a low 09-3. uts ä — — 
to God Make ibis Breud the precious Body of i 


Cbriſt, and that which is in this Cup the precious Blood 


2 thy x Ara (laying his Hands on each of them) chang- 

ly thy Hol Spirit: And ſoon after he begs 
eb: this Sacrament may be to the Receivers for the 
Health of their Souls, the Remiſſion of their Sins, and 
an Aſſurance of the of Heaven. Then follows, 
We offer alſo this rational Service for our Anceſtors, 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Apoſtles, Evangeliſts, Martyrs, 

Confeſſors, 


men ant kbeic Can 
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, and! for all abo ref in Faith; eciolh for 
glorious ant 'ſpotlefs eter Virgin: „ St. John 


all the bay Apuſtlat, tbe Suin oft Memory 
celebrate, and all thy 1 genrral. ' Soon after, 


the Prieſt prays to God tp femember all the orthodox 
Glergy; and adds, We affe alſn ibis rational Service 
for the wbole Hurid; for the holy catholic und apeftalic 
Church, — ae Po ar —＋ nd 
mies; that thou wouldft em a 4 \ that 
we may — e fe, Of in nd. 
aſi und Hay. After which sthe Lord's Any: 
er, with feveral btlier Prayers and Reſponſes. 
Tuts done, the Prieſt comes ta the middle Door 
of the Chance}; and elevates: the Bread, which he af- 
terwards breaks! into four: Parts, ant puts one of them 
into the Chalice, with the Addition of ſome! warn 
Water. "After thoſ© in the Channel have receiy'd-the 
Elements, the: Pficſ#: goes to the) middie I por: with 
the Chalice in his Hands, and invites the. * 
nicdiits to upprdach, ying, Cn biber in the, Har 
of God, with" Faith: and: with ©harity.” Then taking 
the conſecrated) Bread) and Wint but of the Chalice 
with a Spoon, he puts it tuthe Mauth of the Com- 
Boch e Works. he gr gr 
1 f aui bur. Jaſus 
art given” und ibee for ithe Reſin of: ty thing on 
fur eternaleiaft. 1 ors, ume the Receiver ſays 
| foftly to'hiinfelf, Fi beliews;r'Q. Loni and'\confe(s: = 
e lng nd, and | tht ibou 
for che dba of _—_ of 


into the N 


5 which I am" tbe. griatef.: Nu Gd 1 AVIS 


Wut the Communion ib over, Ky Priefh 
rn to thoſe that ate preſent the unconſacrated Bread, 
Which has 1v*'d the Benediction, but is never: 
cheleſs calbd Uivint: Bread, ant is frequently, given to 
fiek Perſons, being thought uf .gicat Efficacy towards 


the Cure . Need But G People may ne 


er | rev 8 {Bo . #5: Is I = "T% - * Ver 


* 


e 
8 * 
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ver want the comfortable #iaticum*- of the E 
the Greeks take care to have always a ſufficient „ 
tity of conſecrated Bread, which being broke into 
little Particles, and impregnated wich the Wine, . 
dry over the Fire, and put them into à Box of 'Weo 
or Silver, which is preſerv'd in a fillcen Bag, 
up uſually. behind the Altar, where a Lamp is 
continually burning. As often as there is Octo 
the Prieſt carries one or more of theſe Crumbs, which 
they call Margaritæ or Pearls, to the Houſe of the 
fick Perſon who deſires to communicate, having firſt 
moiſten'd them in common Wine, that they may. pal 
with more Eaſe” into the Stomach It is alſo worch 
obſerving, that che Greets will net (allow the ſacra- 
mental Bread to be made by common Hands; and 
therefore either old Women profeſſed, or the !Wives 
of Prieſts, are employ'd in kneading and baking ich 
the former being ſuppoſed upon account of . 
and the other of their Relation, t be of mote than 
ordinary Sanctity: Nor muſt the Woman have knowh 
her Huſband <heDiighs befors : ſhe undertakes bis K 
cred Buſineſs, 3% 02 bisl 90 v.15 Tor iind 


ISnALi. conclüdlemphatirlater wands Ruchariftwich 
obſerving, that the Groeks/ do not think the Conſe- 
cration of the Bread ànd Wine perfetted by'the Prizfts 
pronouncing thoſe Words of our Saviour, Take; . 
this'is 1 Fe. (which he malces uſe of among} 
other Forms, thbugh>Þ have not mention d them 
fore) but that the Change, whatever it be, is made by 


ine of the Holy * e che e 


ot r ogy r :of £50 


Allaw- defray th Fapepers of 4 Jowp- 
eee hack the ney, Miſhon, &c. A 1 el 
* lick gave to ſueh of its the Term came to be appl 
Officers) as were ſent into the the Communion' or Euchariſt, 
Provinees ; alſo to Officers of when given to People in their 
me Amy, and even the Sol- laſt Moments, a being abont ta 
diers. Nis fl uſed in the Re- make a Voyage into Eternity. 
aniſh Church * the Al-. 


i For 
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For the Pet, ſome Time after he has uſed thoſe 
Words, prays to God that he would make the Bread 
and Wine the Body and Blood of Chrift, changing them 


bis Holy Spirit. In like manner it is aſſerted in their 
feſſion of Faith; that the Change is made by the 
Operation of the Holy Spirit of God, whom the 
Prieſt invokes in the Conſecration. It is farther ob-. 
ſervable, that though ſeveral of the Greek Prelates now | 
profeſs the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, yet it is a 
novel one in their Church, as is evident by ſome of 
their ancient Liturgies ſtill extant. Nay, the greater 
Part of their Biſhops and Clergy at this Day do not 
pretend to define — the Change is that is made in 
the Elements by the Conſecration; only holding in 
general, that thereby they become the Body and Blood 


of Chriſt to the worthy Receiver: But as for their 


being tranſubſtantiated from Bread and Wine to.Eleſh 
and Blood," in the Senſe of the Church of Rome, ſcarce 
— of the Greets come up to this Notion of the Mat- 
| t they have learnt it from the Jeſuits or other 
Rom iſnonaries. So that, upon the whole, Tran- 
fubſtantiation cannot juſtly be ſaid to be the Doctrine 
of the modern reet Church, much leſs of the ancient ; 
though this Point was } warmly conteſted in the laſt 
D the — Divines Wing on wer age 


1 — ok Satrataent inthe Greek Church, 
A Confeſſion may be deem d a Fart. This is 
not is' d, bee in 0 — ſtriẽt and ay 

ner was formerly in uſe amongſt them; 
2 Prieſt does not t the Penitent ſnould enu- 
merate all his Sins, or rticular Circumſtances, 
but contents himſelf with \ what the Sinner thinks it 
Prudence to diſcloſe, without preſſing him to er. 


neſs and Sincerity. All Perſons are obliged to go 


Confeſſion four times a Year, except the Poor, 9255 
ere only required to confeſs in Len; but from thoſe 
— n made great Advances in Holineſs of . 

; 2 mont 35 


I 


Cnanlzs Trwomrson, Eg; 4or 
2 monthly Confeſſion is expected. The Confeſſors 


are licenſed by the Biſhop, who makes choice of the 
gravelt and moſt prudent of his Clergy to exerciſe 
this ſolemn, Part of the prieſtly Function; and the Pe- 
nances they enjoin are readily complied with, or com- 
pounded for by thoſe who have Money. When this 
is done, the Prieſt: abſolves the Penitent, ſometimes 


uſing. one Form of Abfolution, and ſometimes ano- 
ther, but commonly Words to this Effect: The Grace 


of the all-haly Spirit, by the Mediation. of my Miniſtry, 
pardons and abſolves thee ;, or very briefly, Be thou par- 


dou'd and abſolved. The Greeks look upon a Perſon 
who dies without Abſolution to be in a deſperate State; 
but if one dies excommunicated, they imagine his 


Body feels the diſmal Effects of it even in the Grave: 
that the Devil enters into it, whereby it ſwells, grows 
hard, and cannot waſte away till the Excommunica- 


tion be taken off; and that the Ghoſt wanders about 
while the Body remains in this Condition, many Sto- 
ries of ſuch Apparitions having been ſeen in the 
Churchyards, and knocking at People's Doors in the 


Streets, being firmly believed, not nly by the Vul- 
gar, but by the Prieſts and Biſhops themſelves, who 
conſtantly affirm the Truth of theſe Facts to all Stran- 
gers who diſcourſe with them upon this Subject. 
Hol Orders, another of their Myſteries, are con- 


ferr'd by the Impoſition of. the Biſhop's Hands; and 


great Care is taken that the Perſon ordained have no 
ameneſs, or other Defect either of Body or Limbs: 
But the ancient Diſcipline of the Greek Church with 


reſpect to Ordination is now very much neglected 


the Canons being ſeldom conſulted about the requiſite 
Age, or the Interval that ſhould be kept between the 
ſeveral Orders : The Biſhop frequently confers them 


all in the ſpace of three or four Days; and makes no 


ſtrict Search into the Life and Manners, or even the 
Doctrines of the Perſon that offers himſelf for the 
Prieſthood ; being determin'd, as to the Merit of the 
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Candidate, by the Voice of the Congregation. 

- Marxiace is alſo eſteem'd a Myſtery, or Sacra- 
ment, among the Greeks; and clandeſtine Eſpouſals 
are ſeverely prohibited, Witneſſes being required to 
every Contract of this Nature. The contracting Par- 
ties go to Church, where the Prieſt, ſtanding before 
the middle Door of the Chancel, makes the Sign of 
the Croſs, delivers hghted Torches into their Hands, 
and goes down with them into the Body of the 
Church; where, after ſome Prayers, he gives a Gold 
Ring to the Man, and a Silver one to the Woman, 


which he had brought with him from the Altar; 


ſaying three times, The Servant of God A. B. eſpouſes 
the Servant of God C. D. in the Name of the Father, 
aud of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, now and for 
evermore, Amen, Then the Brideman takes the Rings 
off their Fingers and exchanges thein, the Prieſt join- 
ing their Hands. But the myſtical Rite of Marriage 
is not completed, till the Prieſt crowns the Bridegroom 
with a Garland of Flowers, Olive-Branches, or ſome- 
thing of that kind; repeating the fame Words as be- 
fore, except that he ſays is crowned for, or marries, 
inſtead of eſpouſes. He then places another Garland 
on the Head of the Bride, uſing the like Form of 
Words; and having laid their Hands acroſs, he prays 
for them three times in this manner, O Lord God, 
crown them with Glory and Honour. After this the 
_ Epiſtle and Goſpel are read, with ſome Prayers ſuitable. 
to the Occaſion; then two or three ſhort Hymns are 
ſung, and the new- married Couple drink ſome Wine 
out of the ſame Cup with the Prieſt, who finally diſ- 
miſſes them with a Bleſſing *. e BY 


* Travellers differ confidera- that many of them are not ſet- 
bly from one another in the Ac- tled by Church-Authority, but 
counts they give us of the Mar- depend upon the Diſcretion of 
riage-Ceremonies uſed among the Prieft, or the Cuſtoms of 
the Greeks; from whence it particular Countries, which it is 
ſeems reaſonable to conclude, impoſſible to trace to * 

| | | HE 
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Tux Creeks have no good Opinion of ſecond Mar- 
riages, and a much worſe of thoſe who engage a third 
time; but the fourth is condemned as abſolutely. ſin- 
ful. It is required that the Man be above fourteen 
Tears of Age, and the Woman above thirteen, be- 
fore they enter into the State of Matrimony; and the 
Conſent of Parents or Guardians is deem'd ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that the Want of it deſtroys the Validity of the 
Marriage. If a Man be weary of his Wife, it is no 
difficult matter to obtain a Divorce, for they are often 
granted upon the moſt trifling Pretences: For which 
this Reaſon may be given, that the Greeks being very 
rone to Revenge when they have met with any ill 
Uſage, it is probable the denying them Divorces 
would be attended with diſmal Conſequences, . and 
either induce them to murder their Wives, or to turn 
Mabometans, whom they ſee ſo much indulged in the 
Article of Women. a Sas vs TY Whos 
Tun laſt Sacrament of the Greeks is that of anoint- 
ing the Sick with Oil, which may be compared to the 
Extreme Unttion of the Latins, n there is ſome 
Difference in the Circumſtances; for the Orientals do 
not wait till their Sick are come to Extremity, but 
adminiſter it to them whilſt they are ſlightly indiſ- 
poſed; whereas in the Romiſh Church it is only given 
to Perſons dangerouſly ill, and even in the Pangs of 
Death. The Greek Prieſts have a Power of conſecrat- 
ing the Oil made uſe of to anoint the Sick; on which 
Oeccaſion ſeveral Prayers are repeated, and this in 
particular: O boly Father, Phyſician uf Soul and Body; 


Final. M. Tournefort was pre- the Cilielufion of the Cerem ony 


ent at a Wedding at Mycone, 
which was attended with ſeveral 
ridiculous Pranks, not taken no- 
2 of by other 4 and 
luch as were probably peculiar 
to that Land M. 2 hevenot, 
who ſaw a young Couple mar- 
ried at Rhodes, tells us; that at 


Dd 2 


a Glaſs, of Wine was brought, of 
which the Bride and Bridegroom 
having taſted, it was at laſt pre- 
ſented to the Prieſt, who drank 
up the Liquor, and then broke 
the Glaſs, ſaying, /o may the 
Bridegroom break thi Virginity of 
the Bride, Do 

who 
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who haſt ſent thy only-begotten Son, our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, to cure all Diſeaſes and to redeem us from Death, 
heal this they Servant of his Infirmity both of Body and 
Soul, and quicken him by the Grace of thy Chriſt : (This 
they beg through the Interceſſion of the Virgin Mary, 
and ſeveral Saints whoſe Names they mention, and 
then proceed :) For thou, O Chriſt our God, ar! the 
Fountain of all Healing, and we give the Glory of it to 
thee, and to the Father, and to the Holy Spirit, now and 
for ever. After this they gave the ſick Perſon the 

uchariſt, and then proceed to anoint the Houſe with 
the ſame Oil, making the Sign of the Croſs upon the 
Doors and Walls, whilſt the Prieſt ſings Part of the 
ninery-firſt Pfalm, beginning, He that dwelleth in the 
ſecret Place of the Moſt High, ſhall abide under the 

badow of the Almighty. 1 he Practice of anointing 
the Sick with Oil is founded chiefly upon the Advice 
of St. James, Ch. v. 14. Is any fick among you? let 
bim call for the elders of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing bim with oil in the name of the Lord: 
And from hence the Greeks think it requiſite, that 
more than one Prieſt ſhould be Preſent at the Ad- 
miniſtration of this holy Unction. The Hands, Ears, 
and Forehead of the Sick, are the Parts that are moſt 
uſually anointed ®. . 


M. Tournefort — 1 of an 
Unẽtion in uſe among the Greeks, 
which 1s given to People in per- 

fe& Health, and which he calls 
Extreme Da, as well as the 


the Anointing adminiſter'd to the 


Sick. He tells us that the Con- 


feſſors anoint the Back- bone of 


a Penitent for every Sin he de- 
clares, and take care to be well 
pad fot their Trouble, the leaſt 

nction whatſoever coſting a 
Crown, though perform'd with 
unconſecrated Oil. Father Dan- 
dini alſo diſtinguiſhes two Kinds 
of Unction amongſt the Maro- 


RES a Se of Faſterh Chriſtians, 


the one adminiſter d only to the 


Sick, the other to the Healthy ; 
in which laſt they made uſe of 
Oil conſecrated by a Prieſt, but 
in the former of ſuch as had been 


conſecrated by a Biſhop. Whe- 


ther theſe different Unctions are 
one and the ſame Sacrament, I 
leave to others to determine. 
Some ſolve the Difficulty by fay- 
ing, that the Unction is only a 
Ceretnony with regard to thoſe 
m Health, but a real Sacrament 
to thoſe that are ſick, 


Tux 
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Tu greateſt Difference between the Greeks and 
| Latins, in their Creed, is with reſpect to the Manner 
of the Subſiſtence of the Holy Spirit; the Greeks 
aſſerting, that the Biſhops of the Church of Rome, 
without conſulting thoſe of the Eaſtern Churches, 
and without any Regard to the Anathema of the 
Council of Epheſus, have added the Words Filioque 
(and the Son) in the Nicene Creed; for Proof of which 
they appeal to the beſt and moſt authentic Manu- 
ſcripts; and even to Rome itſelf, where that Creed 
was engraven on two Silver Tables, and hung in St. 
Peter's Church by Order of Pope Leo III, and where 
it appears without the Interpolation in diſpute. In 
ſhort, the Greeks deny that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son eſſentially and eternally, as to his Sub- 
ſiſtence ; but hold, That the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
eternally from the Father, as the Fountain and Prin- 
cipal of the Deity ; according to our Saviour's Words, 
When the Comforter is come, whom I will ſend unte you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, be ſhall teſtify of me+. How- 

ever, to remove all Suſpicion of their entertaining any 
heterodox Opinjon about the third Perſon of the 
Trinity, they declare, That they acknowledge the 
Holy Spirit to be of the ſame Subſtance with the 
Father and the Son; to be God from Eternity, pro- 
ceeding from the Eſſence and Nature of the Father, 
and to be equally adored, . 
Ił is generally allow'd that the Greeks do not be- 
heve a Purgatory, though they ſuppoſe the Souls of 
the Righteous do not go immediately to Heaven, but 
are kept in ſome third Place, which is ſometimes call'd 
Paradiſe, till the Time of the Reſurrection: How- 
ever, as they imagine that ſuch Souls as are not ſuffi- 
ciently purified to enter Paradiſe, are confin'd in ſome 
ſecret Receſſes under- ground, there to undergo very 


J John xv. 26. | . 
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2 Sufferings, and that theſe may be mitigated 
by the Prayers, Oblations, and Sacrifices of the Liv- 
ing; they accordingly pray for the Departed, and at 
the Celebration of the Euchariſt the Prieſt offers ſe- 
veral Crumbs or Bits of Bread, one in honour of the 
Virgin, another of St. Jobn Baptiſt, and ſo on, re- 


nuns. to them ſeveral Perſons, deceas'd as well 


as living, whoſe Names he mentions; and concludes 
with praying ** for all who ſleep in hope of the Re- 
* ſurreCtion to everlaſting Life; to whom, O merciful 
* God, give Pardon.” They alſo ſay a particular 
Maſs for the Dead, naming the Perſons for whom it 
is intended, and offering up in behalf of each of them 
a ſingle Particle of holy Bread. On the Saturday be- 
fore Pentecaſt, which Day is ſacred to the Memory of 
A Souls, a general Maſs is celebrated for the De- 
prom: And though they deny a Purgatory, they ac- 
owledge their Belief that many Sinners are redeem- 
ed from Miſery by the good Works and Alms of the 
Living, -the Prayers of the Faithful in their behalf, 
and eſpecially for the ſake of that unbloody Sacrifice 
Which the Church daily offers up for the Dead as well 
as the Living. This they endeavour to account for 
by ſaying, that ſuch Souls as receive Benefit by theſe 
means went out of the World with good Diſpoſitions, 
and had begun their Repentance, though Death pre- 
vented its Progreſs and Completion. 3 
TE Funeral Ceremonies of the Greeks are nume- 
rous, but differ in different Places and Countries. One 
Cuſtom however, which prevails almoſt univerſally a- 
mongſt them, is that of hiring Women-Mourners?, 


This was alſo the Cuſtom of 
the ancient Grecians, and ſeems 
to have been practiſed in moſt 
Parts of the World, eſpecially 
the Eaſtern Countries. In ſe- 
veral Places of the ſacred Wri- 
tings we find mention of Mourn- 


ers going about the Streets, of 
Mourning Nomen, and ſuch as 
were Rand 'of Lamentation. 


Thus the Prophet Feremiah, 


(th. ix.) having foretold the Ca- 
lamity of the Fews, immediately 
adds: Confider ye, and gl. for 
e who 
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who beat their Breaſts, ſhed Floods of Tears, tear 


their Hair, and make lamentable Shrieks and How- 


lings over the Body of the Deceaſed, as well in the 
Houſe as at the Place of Interment. Others ſing E- 
legies in praiſe of the dead Perſon; and their Songs 
are ſo contriv'd as to ſerve for any Age, Sex, or 
Quality whatſoever. They have a particular. Office 
for the Dead, which the Prieſt pronounces with a loud 
Voice; after which they ſing Pſalms, and diſtribute 
Loaves and Wine to ſome poor People who attend at 
the Church-Door on theſe Occaſions. On the ninth 
Day after a Perſon's Deceaſe, or in ſome Places after 
his Burial, his Friends make the Oblation of the Co- 
lyba, which is a Preparation of boil'd Wheat, blanch'd 
Almonds, dried Raiſins, and other Ingredients. They 
ſend a large Diſh-full of this to Church, garniſh'd 
with Sugar, Comfits, Sweet-herbs, and Flowers, either 
natural or artificial; and the Prieſt having perform'd. 
the appointed Rites, the Sexton carries it on his Head, 
to the Grave, follow'd by ſeveral Perſons with Bot- 
tles of Wine, Baſkets of Fruit, and a Carpet, which 
they ſpread upon the Tomb or Grave of the Deceaſed, 
to ſerve as a Table-Cloth for the pious Entertainment, 
After ſome Prayers in behalf of the departed Soul, 
they very chearfully fall to the Collation, inviting 
People of Faſhion to partake of their Wine, and di- 


the mourning Nomen, that they doleful Songs in praiſe of the De- 
may make haſte, and take up a ceaſed, and endeavour'd to ex- 


_— 0 —— 
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wailing for us, that our Eyes may 
run down with Tears, and our 
Eye-lids guſh out with Waters. 
The Romans alſo had their Præ- 
fie and other Mourners in their 
Funeral Proceſſions, who ſung 


cite Sorrow in the Company, by 
counterfeiting all the Actions of 


the moſt real and paſhonate 


| Grief, and even going beyond 


Nature, as Horace intimates : 


— Nut conducti plorant in funere dicunt | 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo - 
| „ BE De Art. Poet. 431. 
More at the Grave the hireling Mourners howꝛl, 
Than thoſe whoſe real Sorrow hills their Soul, 


4 


Dda4 ſtributing 
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ſtributing the Remainder among the Poor, who receive 
it with great Reſpect and Gratitude. By this Ceremo- 
ny the Greeks tell us they ſhew their Belicf of the Re- 
ſurrection“, of which they ſuppoſe the Wheat to be a 


Symbol, deriving the Occaſion of it from the Words 


of our Saviour, Yerily, verily, I ſay unto you, Except a 
Corn of Wheat fall into the Ground and die, it abideth 


alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much Fruit T. So 


that the Wheat ſeems to be the only eſſential Part of 
the Offering; the Fruits, Comfits, &c. being added 


for no other End than to make it more agreeable, or 


perhaps more fignificant. This Sort of Entertainment 
15 alſo provided for the People after the Celebration of 
the Sacrament on ſolemn Feſtivals, and diſtributed by 
the Prieſt to Men, Women, and Children without Di- 
ſtinction. | | | 
Troven the Greeks expreſs the utmoſt Abhorrence 


of carved or graven Images, and are ready to charge 
the Latins with Idolatry on that account, yet they ad- 


mit of the Pictures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
and a great many Saints, which they honour by bowing, 


kifling, and offering up their Devotions before them. 
I have already intimated, that the Partition between 


the Body of the Church and the Chancel is adorned 


with theſe Pictures; and at certain Times the Prieſt, 


when he approaches the Door of the Chancel,' makes 
three low Reverences before the Picture of Chrift, and 
as many before the Bleſſed Virgin, and frequently 
- perfumes them with Incenſe. Upon ſome of their 
great Feſtivals taey expoſe to View on a Table in 


Many of the Lariꝝ Divines 


having ſpoken injuriouſſy of this 


Ceremony, Gabriel, San | 


of Philadelphia, wrote a Di 
courſe in its Vindication ; where- 


in he endeavours to ſhew, that 


the _ of the C:hzba is only 
do repreſent, the Reſurrection of 


and the 


the Dead, and to confirm the 
Faithful in the Belief thereof. 
The Cohbæ, he ſays, are Sym- 
bols of a general Reſurrection; 
aA Ingredients, 
added to the Wheat, ſignify ſo 
many different Virtues, 
+ Jobn xii. 24. 
the 
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the middle of the Choir the Picture of the Saint they 
commemorate, bowing as they approach, and kiſſing 
it with the great Reverence; which Practice they de- 
fend by affirming, that in reality they worſhip the Saint, 
and not the Picture, which only ſerves to form an Idea 
of him in their Minds, and to excite and ſtrengthen 
their Devotion. But this Diſtinction is equally ſer- 
vicable to the Romaniſts, and avails the Greeks nothin 
with the Turks, who charge them notwithſtanding wich 
downright Idolatry. In ſhort, if the Greeks accuſe the 
Latins upon this Head, they have Reaſon enough to 
retort the Accuſation: And accordingly we find M. 
Tournefort obſerving, that the Devotion of the Greeks 
to their Saints, and particularly to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
wants very little of Idolatry ; for they are continually 
calling upon her, and returning her Thanks for the 
good Succeſs of their Affairs: Their Promiſe is in- 
violable when they give it with a Kiſs or a Touch of 
her Image ; but then they ſometimes grumble at her, 
and expoſtulate with her in their Misfortunes ; the 
Breach however is ſoon made up, and they return to 
kiſſing her again, and invoking her by the moſt pom- 
pous Titles. This indeed is but too true, for in ſeve- 
ral Parts of their Service they addreſs their Prayers 
directly to the Virgin, as, O Mother of God, holy 
above all, ſave us. Again: In thee, O Mother of God, 
have I put all my Truſt ; ſave me by thy Interceſſion, and 
grant me Pardon of my Sins. And in another Place : 
O Bleſſed Mother of God, open to us the Gate of thy 
Mercy; let not us who hope in thee go aſtray, but let us 
be deliver'd from Dangers by thee, for thou art the 
Safety of all Chriſtians. | „ 
Tax Greeks uſe two Kinds of Adoration, in which 
great part of their Worſhip conſiſts. In the firſt they 
bow almoſt to the Ground, which they only uſe on 
particular Occaſions, and in the moſt ſolemn Parts of 
their Service : The other 1s only a little Inclination of 
the Head and Knee, which they perform at their En- 


trace 
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trance into the Church, or when they happen to come 


in Sight of a Church or Chapel, either by Sea or 


Land; at which time they repeat the Words, God be 
merciful to me a Sinner, or others of the ſame Import, 
thirty or forty times ſucceſſively, croſſing themſelves 
all the while, with the Thumb and two Fingers of 
their Right Hand, whereby they pretend to expreſs 
their Belief of a Trinity. of Perſons in one Divine 
Eſſence. It is well known that they ſtill continue to 
perform their Devotions with their Faces towards the 


Eaſt, in which they are Hg Oy: even to Superſtition, 


They ſeldom pull off their Caps in the Church, except 
when the Goſpel is read, when the Elements are car- 
ried in Proceſſion before their Conſecration, or during 
the Celebration of the Euchariſt ; but at theſe Times 
they all ſtand uncover'd, with extraordinary Reverence 
and Attention. They have no inſtrumental Muſick 
in their Churches, and their vocal is mean and artleſs; 


but now and then the Epiſtle and Goſpel are E | 
ecrate 


well ſung by the Deacons. They bleſs and con 
Water almoſt in the ſame Manner that the Latins do, 
of which they ſometimes drink plent fully, and waſh 
their Eyes with it; but it does not ſtand in Baſons at 
the Entrance of the Church, nor do they ſprinkle them- 
ſelves with it, as is the Cuſtom of the Romaniſts, 
As to their divine Service in their Monaſteries. it 
conſiſts principally in repeating the Pſalms and Hymns 
of the Old and New Teſtament, which they divide in- 
two twenty Sections, and each Section into three Parts, 
at the End of which they repeat the Gloria Patri. 
That Hymn which the Church of England retains in 


the Communion Service, Glory be to God on bigb, and 


en Earth Peace, Good-will twards Men, &c. always 


makes a Part of their Morning Devotion ; but then ir 


is ſaid, and not ſung, as it is in their ſolemn Prayers 
after Supper; being calPd the great Doxolagy, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the Gloria Patri, which they call the 
leſſer, and which is ſomething different from that of 
| the 


the Latins, viz. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghoſt, both now, and always, and for 
ever, or to eternal Apes. A 1 
THe Greeks ſtill abſtain from Things ſtrangled, and 
from Blood ; nor can the ſharpeſt Hunger prevail upon 
them to taſte any Fleſh, unleſs the Blood ol it was pour- 
ed out upon the Ground. In this Point they are go- 
vern'd by the Determination of St. James, and the o- 
ther Apoſtles aſſembled at Jeruſalem, As xv. 20. 
which was undoubtedly obſerv d by the primitive Chri- 
ſtians*, and ſometimes made a Teſt of their Faith 
the Heathen Magiſtrates, In like manner they abſtain 
from the Fleſh of any Animal that dies of itſelf, be- 
cauſe the Blood remains in it; and if they inadvertent- 
ly happen to eat ſuch Food. they think it neceſſary to 
expiate the involuntary Crime by Confeſſion and Pe- 
nance. Fiſh indeed ſeems to be an Exception to this 
Rule, which frequently die of themſelves ; but their 
Monks, who are moſt tenacious of this ancient Precept, 
never eat any kind of Fiſh that has Blood in it, at leaſt 
which they can diſcover. Whether Chri1ans are ſtill 
under an Obligation of obſerving theſe Prohibitions, 
has been the Subject of numerous and learned Dil- 
putes; however, they are now generally diſregarded 
by the Weſtern Churches, which the Greeks do not 


The eating of Blood was was not granted to the Antedi- 
prohibited to Mankind imme- luvians) is notderiv'd to us from 
diately after the Deluge, as ap- the Law of Nature, which ap- 
pears from Gen. ix. 4. for which pears rather to be againſt it, but 
the Reaſon given in the Text is, from an expreſs Permiſſion of the 
that Blood is the Life of the A- great Author of Nature himſelf. 
nimal. But it is not improbable, And this ſeems to be the Reaſon 
that the End and Deſign of this why it was not only enforced by: 
Prohibition was, that it might the Mo/aic Law, but alſo re- 
be a kind of Acknowledgment, tain'd by the Goſpel, and en- 
that our Privilege of killing and join'd to its Proſelytes from a- 

ing the .Fleſh of Animals mongſt the Gentiles. 
(which many Writers ſuppoſe | 


fail 


an apoſtolical Conſtitution, 
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fail to reproach upon that Account, as having violated 

In. their Accounts of the Creation the Greeks differ 
very much from the Weſtern Chriſtians, reckoning 
above five thouſand five hundred Years from the Be- 


ginning of the World to the Birth of our Saviour; 


but from this laſt Era they agree with us in their 
Computation of Time. They acknowledge ſeven Ge- 
neral Councils r, viz. 1. The Council of Nice, held 


in the Year 325, againſt Arius, a Preſbyter of the 
Church of Alexandria, who denied the Divinity of 


our Saviour, except in an inferior Senſe, not allowing 


the Son to be con-ſubſtantial, co-equal, or co-eternal 


with the Father. 2. That held at Conſtantinople, in 
the Year 381, againſt Macedonius, who maintain'd 
that the Holy Ghoſt was a Creature, 3. The Coun- 
cil of Epheſus, in 431, held againſt the Neſtorians, 
who aſſerted there were two Perſons in Jeſus Chriſt, 
making the Son of God diftin&t from the Son of the 
Virgin Mary, and therefore refuſing her the Title of 
Mother of God. 4. The Council of Chalcedon, in 
the Year 451, againſt the Eutychians, who aſſerted 
only one Nature in Chriſt, the oppoſite Extreme to 
the * Neſtorian Hereſy. 5. That at Conſtantinople, in 


+ The Romaniſts reckon eigh- 
teen General Councils, viz. two 


of Nice, four of Conflantinople, 
one of Epheſus, one of Chalce- 


don, tive of the Lateran, two of 
Lyons, one of Vieme, one of 
Florence, and the laſt of Trent, 


which held from 1545 to 1563. 


Only four of theſe are admitted 
by the Reformed. - | 


This Attribute of the Bleſ- 


ſed Virgin had its Origin from 


the Greeks, who firſt call'd her 
Veriro, and in imitation of them 
the Latins began to call her Dei- 
para, and Dei geretrix. The 


Council of Ephc/us gave Sanction 
to the Appellation; whence ter- 


rible Diſputes aroſe, which di- 


ſturb d the Peace of the Chri- 
ſtian Church for many Ages, 


Les the Great was perhaps the 


firſt among the Latins that ſtiled 
the Virgin Mother of God; his 
Reaſon for which, as repreſent- 


ed by St. Cyril, was this, that 


taking the Lord and God to 
be ſynonymous, he | apprehend- 
ed that Eliſabeth in effect call'd 
Mary the Mother of God, when 
ſhe call'd her the Mather of ber 
Lerd, Luke i. 43. 
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653, againſt the Followers of Origen, who maintain'd 
that Chriſt was only the Son of God by Adoption; 
that the human Soul had a pre-exiſtent State, 'and had 
ſinned in Heaven before the Creation of the Body; 
that Hell-Torments will not be eternal, and that the 
Devils in the End will be ſaved. 6. Another Couh- 
cil at the ſame Place, in the Year 680, againſt Ser- 
gius, Pope Honorius, Marcarius, Biſhop of Antioch, 
and others, who held that Chriſt had but one Will, 
and were from thence call'd Monothelites. And, 7. 
The ſecond General Council of Nice, in the Year 
787, by the Authority whereof they defend their 
Worſhip of Images or Pictures | 

Enovucn has been ſaid to give the Reader a. tole- 
rable Idea of the State of Chriſtianity among the 
modern Greeks; but having often mention'd the in- 
veterate Enmity that ſubſiſts between the Greek Church 
and that of Rome, I cannot quit this Subject with- 
out giving a brief Account of the Practices of the 
latter, to compel the Greeks to ſubſcribe to her Do- 
ctrines. Of this we have a remarkable Inſtance in 
the Example of the famous Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, who had the Honeſty and Courage 
to oppoſe the Encroachments of the Latins, which 
gave him inconceivable Trouble, and at laſt ended 
in his Deſtruction. He was born in the Iſland of 
Candia, but had his Education at Venice; from whence, 
after finiſhing his Studies, he travelled into other 
Parts of Chriſtendom, became acquainted with the 
Reform'd Churches, and began to expreſs his Diſlike 
of the Tenets and Practices of the Church of Rome. 
Returning home extremely well accompliſh'd, with 
regard both to Learning and Experience, he was 
ſoon taken notice of by his Countryman Meletius, at 
that time Patriach of Alexandria, who conferr'd upon 
him the Order of Prieſthood, and afterwards made 
him Superior of a Convent. In the Tear 1600 the 
Patriarch diſpatched him with a Letter to 9 III. 
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King of Poland, on Occaſion of ſeveral Biſhops 
of Lithuania and ' Ruſſia Nigza, who had ſent two cf 
their Number to Rome to propoſe a Reconciliation 
with that Church, and to make their Submiſſion to 
the Romas Pontiff, This Union was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the Duke of Offorovia, and ſeveral others; 
who. were thereupon ſummon'd to a Synod 257 at 


Breſſa by Authority of King Si if Were, in order to 


bring them to a Compliance. Notwithſtanding this, 


they reſolutely 8 to ſubmit, being ſupported by 


Gril as well as Nicephorus, who had been ſent thither 
for that Purpoſe by the en of Conſtantinople © At 
which the Latius were ſo en , that they procured 
Nicephorus to be murdet'd, 120 Gril RE ee 
with his Life. Soon after this FG See of 4 ria 
became vacant by the Death of Meletius, and 6719 
was choſen, in his room. He went to Conſtantinople 
in the Tear 1612, to conſult that Patriarch on ſome 
Affairs of their Church, where a certain Monk, ac- 
cording to his Pinker from the Jeſrits, had ven- 
tur d to ſay 5 things from the Pulpit in favour 
of the Fon rines. Cyril zealouſly o 82 77 this 
innovating 2 and diſtinguiſh d himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, that upon the Death 4 the Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, he was nominated by the Anti. Romaniſts 
to ſucceed him; to prevent which the oppoſite Fa- 


ction made uſe of Bribery, a moſt prevailing Argu- 
and got Timotheus Biſhop . 


ment with the Turks, and 
Marmora to be declared Patriarch ; but he dying not 


long after, Cyril was 2 choſen ot his Suc- 
ceſſor, in the Tear 162 1. 


4,45 Aa 


active Man, and a Zealous Sucker Gagat & heir + lo 
vations, reſolved to gain him over to their Intereſt, or 
to work his Ruin. Not ſucceeding in the firſt At- 


tempt, they labour d with the French rg to 


get him depoſed, and Gregory Biſhop of Ama/ia pro- 
moted i in his ſtead, who was a T. x fit for 


72 pole, 


their pur- 
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poſe, having already made his Submiſſion to the See 
of Rome. They alſo took occaſion, from ril's In- 
timacy with the Dutch and Englifh Ambaſſadors, to 
chatge him with Hereſy ; at which he was ſo pro- 
voked, that he proceeded to excommunicate his Com- 
petitor. Enraged at their Diſappointment; but deter- 
min*d to proſecute Cyril to the utmoſt of their Power, 
they accuſed him to the Vizier of a Defign to deliver 
up an Iſland in the Archipelago to the Duke of Florence, 
whoſe Gallies uſed to frequent thoſe Seas; whereupon 
he was apprehended, depoſed, and baniſh'd, and the 
exconimunicated Biſhop advanced to the patriarchal 1 | 
Dignity, upon promiſe. of paying a large Sum for his 
Promotion: But not being able to raiſe the Money, in | 
a few Weeks time he reſigned his Office to Anthimus 
_ Archbiſhop of Adrianople, who was very rich, and | 
paid down Part of the Sum __ his Advancement, | 
5 poor Greeks being obliged to levy the Remain: 
Is the mean Time King James having ee 
to Sir Thomas Rowe, his Ambaſſador. at the Porte, to 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of the oppreſſed Greeks, in oppoſi- 
tion to the French Miniſter and the Rows Emiſſaries, 
he managed the Affair with ſo. much. Prudence, that 
he obtain'd Leave for the baniſh'd-Cyril to return ta 
Conſtantinople. Upon this, it is ſaid, Autbimus ſub- 
mitted himſelf to Mril, and acquainted. him with his 
Readineſs to reſign the Patriarchate ; at which the 
French Ambaſſador was ſo alarm'd, that he ſent for 
Anthimus to his Houſe, and adur'd. him of the Pro- 
tection of the Pope, as well as that of the King his 
Maſter, promiſing at the ſame Time to ſupport him to 
the utmoſt with his Money and Influence, but threa- - 
tening him with the greateſt Reſentment if he reſign'd 
his Dignity. Theſe Threats and Promiſes prevail'd 
upon him to hold it for a little Time; but, conſcious 
of his own Uſurpation, he again ſubmitted to Cyril, 
begg'd his Abſolution for the Crime he had been 


guilty 
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guilty of, and actually diveſted himſelf of all Power 
and Authority; whereupon Cyri/ was reſtored to the 
Patriarchate, though not without paying a large Sum 
to the Turkiſb Miniſtry, whoſe Avarice is quite inſa- 
eee ene eee AR ir e 
Soo after Cyri/'s Re-eſtabliſhment, three Emiſſa- 
ries were ſent from Rome, to endeavour either to de- 
poſe or corrupt him; one of whom was directed to 
inſinuate himſelf into the Patriarch's Confidence, and 
to perſuade him to excite the Coſſacks to attack the 
Turkiſb Empire, over whom he had a very great In- 
fluence, thoſe People being of the Greek Communion , 
and if they could have drawn him into this Snare, they 
were ſure it would have coſt him his Life. Another 
was inſtructed to charge him with Hereſy among his 
Clergy, with diſcouraging the Invocation of Saints, and 
denying the real Preſence in the Euchariſt. He was 
alſo charged with n the Authority of Councils, 
ſerting aſide Free-will, and the Neceſſity of auricular 
Confeſſion, and ſending Youth to be educated in the 
Proteſtant Univerfittes, there to learn their Hereſies. 
and to propagate them throughout the Eaſtern Churches. 
On the other hand, Father Raffi the Jeſuit propoſed 
to him an Union with Rome; that he would admit the 
Council of Florence, ' and condemn the Errors of the 
Reformed : But the Patriarch neglected their Accuſa- 
tions, and return d no Anfwer to their Propaſals; 
which his Enemies look*d upon as fuch an open Con- 
tempt, that they meditated Revenge at all Events, 
and incited ſeveral Greek Biſhops to dethrone him, of- 
fering them large Sums of Money for that purpoſe. 
By theſe means they raiſed ſuch a Spirit againſt Cyr, 
that he was forced to retire, till he had ſooth'd the An- 
ger of the Government by a Preſent of ten thouſand 


lars, by which he ſeem'd firmly fix d in the Patri- 
archal Chair. P 
Bur he had not long enjoy d the Tranquillity he had 
ſo dearly purchas'd, when the Pope created him ireſh 
| 0 : 5 * 4 43 3 Diſturbance, 
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Diſturbance, by ſending an Anti- Patriarch from Rome, 
under the Title of Apeftolical Suffragan, with a diſcre- 
tionary Power to act for the Advantage of the Roman 
Church. He arrived at the Iſland of Naxza in the 
Year 1626, whither the French Ambaſſador ſent his 
Chaplain to compliment him ; and having brought him 
to Scio, he was receiv'd there with extraordinary Ho- 
nour and Reſpect; with which this pretended Patriarch 
was ſo exalted, that he began to make Removals, and 
to exerciſe his Authority in an arbitrary Manner. How- 
ever, the Greeks, ſeeing the Liberties of their Church 
invaded, complain'd to the Vizier, repreſenting the 
11 Conſequences that the Government might poſſibly 
feel from theſe Proceedings, if they were permitted ta 
be continued with Impunity: This Application had 
ſo good an Effect, that the Roman Patriarch thought 
fit to fly for it, leaving behind him ſome Suffragan 
Biſhops he had brought with him, who were appre- 
hended and impriſon'd; notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
Endeavours of the French Atnbaſſador to . prevent 
their Diſgrace. wt BET; 
CYRIL had now a little Refpite from his Trou- 
bles, which, however, were again renew'd by the fol- 
lowing Accident. A Greek Monk; nam'd Mataxa, 
having travel d into England, where he reſided ſome 
Years, and learnt the Art of Printing, brought with 
him to Conſtantinople a Preſs and Types, with a pious 


Deſign of publiſhing ſome Books for the Inſtruction of 


the poor ignorant Greeks in the Principles of their Re- 
ligion. This good Man was introduced to the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador by the Archbiſhop of Corinth, being re- 
commended by the Patriarch, who deſired the Ambaſ- 
ſador to own the Printing Materials, which were other- 
wiſe in danger of being ſeized ; this he did accorcing- 
ly, and they were landed without Examination. But 
how to make uſe of them, without giving Offence to 
the Turks, was the greateſt Difficulty, eſpecially as the 
Ambaſſador did not think it proper to have the. Prefs 

Vor. I. | E ſer 
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ſet up in his own Houſe: He adviſed them, how- 
ever, to take a Houſe in the Neighbourhood, and 
promiſed to give them all the Protection he was able. 
As ſoon as this came to the Ears of the Romiſþ 
Miſſionaries, it gave them great Uneaſineſs, being ap- 


prehenſive that the Deſign was chiefly to print Cate- 


chiſms and other Books againſt the Church of Rome, 
which would be a great Obſtruction to tſteir Projects. 
Hereupon they endeavour d, in the firſt Place, to brin 

over Mataxa to their Intereſt; but not ſucceeding in 
that Attempt, they began to treat him with oppro- 
brious Language, and even threaten'd to take away 


his Life; inſomuch that he begg'd Leave to lie in the 


Houſe of the Engliſb Ambaſſador in the Night- time, 


apprehending he ſhould be murder'd in his on. In 
the mean Time the Patriarch, to take off the Aſper- 


ſions of the Jeſuils, as if he intended to introduce new 


Doctrines into the Greek Church, ſent a little Book to 


the Preſs, which he dedicated to King Charles the 


Firſt, in vindication of his own Tenets, and of the 
Faith of the Greeks in general. This ſo exaſperated 


the 7eſuits, that they reſolv'd at all Hazards to put a 
Stop to the Preſs, a Machine ſo deſtructive of their 


Schemes, and to ſacrifice both Cyril and Mataxa. To 
this End they procured a Book that the Patriarch had 
printed in England, in defence of the Divinity of our 


Saviour, which he chiefly intended againſt the Jets; 
and finding in it ſome Paſſages reflecting on the Do- 


ctrines of Mabomet, they prevail'd with a cunning 


Raſcal who had the Ear of the Vizier, to inſinuate to 
him that Mataxa was a Soldier and a Spy, ſent to 


Conſtantinople to ſpirit up the Greeks: to Rebellion; 
and that, under the Pretence of printing Books for the 
Inſtruction of Children, he had diſperſed others of a 
dangerous Nature, tending to excite Inſurrections a- 


gainſt the Government, reflecting on the ſacred Koran, 


and conſequently ſtriking at the Baſis of the Mabome- 
un Faith. Hereupon the Vizier, without ſearching 


into 
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into the Truth or Probability of the Charge, ſent 4 
Captain with a Party of Janizaries to apprehend Ma- 


taxa; who happen'd to be then with the Engl Am- 


baſſador's Secretary at Galata, but came home juſt as 


the Soldiers were entring his Houſe, and imagining 


what was their Buſineſs, paſs'd by them unknown; and 
took Shelter in the Ambaſſador's, as did the Patriarch 


.alſo, believing himſelf in no leſs Danger than the Prin- 


ter. The Captain, having thus miſs'd the Perſon 


he was ſent to ſeize, rifled his Houſe, and car- 


tied away all his Papers, Houſhold-Goods, and Print- 


ing-Materials, to the Value of ſeveral thouſand Dol- 


lars. | 


Tux next Day the Book was examin'd, and che 
Paſſages complain d of were interpreted by two Greek 


Renegadoes, in the Preſence of the Vizier and ſeveral 


Turkiſh Eccleſiaſticks; but nothing in them appearing 


ſo obnoxious as had been repreſented, the Affair was 
was dropp'd without any farther Proceedings. Upon 


this the Engliſh Ambaſſador demanded Audience of the 


Vizier, and expoſtulated the Matter with him, repre- 
ſenting, that by feizing Effects which he had claim'd 


tobe his at their firſt landing, and this without Evidence 


of any Practices againſt the Government, a groſs A!- 
front was put upon the King his Maſter. The Vizier 
readily granted that he had been too credulous, and 


was highly exaſperated againſt thoſe who had abuſed. 


him with theſe falfe Informations, and promiſed that 
the Goods ſhould be reſtored; His Excellency alto 
waited upon the Mufti, or Chief-Prieſt of the Mabo- 


metans, to remove any Prejudices the Turkiſh Clergy 


might entertain, by the Inſinuations of the Roms 
Miſſionaries, either againſt himſelf, the Patriarch, or 
Mataxa. On this Occaſion the TarkiſÞ Miniſtry acted 


with ſo much Juſtice as to impriſon Father Refs and 


other Jeſuits, who had been the Authors of all the 
Miſchief, and would have ſtrangled them, had not the 
__ Ee 2 Engliſb 
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Engl Ambaſſador generouſly interpoſed in their Be- 


Tus Storm being blown over, Cyri] remain'd ſome 
few Years unmoleſted; however, the reſtleſs Emiſ- 
faries of Rome made ſeveral ſecret Attempts to de- 
poſe him, which -all prov'd abortive: But the Pa- 
triarch proceeding to tranſlate his Confeſſion of Faith, 
and publiſh it in ſeveral Languages, the Latins once 
more reſolv*d to try their utmoſt Efforts to accompliſh 
his Deſtruction. Accordingly two fugitive Greek 
Biſhops were diſpatched from Rome to get him diſ- 
placed, who were recommended to the French 
Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, had Lodgings aſſign- 
ed them in his Houſe, and carried on their Bra - 
ctices under his Protection. They began, as others 
had done before them, by reviling the Patriarch with 
the Terms of Heretick, Lutheran, and whatever elſe 
they could think of to render him odious or ſuſpected; 
threatening alſo to purchaſe his Office of the Grand 
Signior. In Conjunction with theſe Emiſſaries, ſeve- 
ral other Greek Prelates conſpired againſt their Patri- 
arch, inſomuch that it coſt him ten thouſand Dollars 
to maintain himſelf in the Poſſeſſion of his Dignity. 
In the Year 1633, another Greek Biſhop, diſguſted, 
it ſeems, that he was not promoted to the Archbr- 
ſhoprick of Salonichi, made uſe of the Money which 
Cyril had entruſted him to collect 1n ſeveral Frovin- 
ces, in order to ſupplant him ; and had actually agreed 
with the Prime Vizier to pay fifty thouſand Dollars 
for his Advancement; but not being able to make 
good his Contract, he was baniſh'd to the Iſland of 
Tenedos, a Puniſhment much too gentle for ſo heinous 
a Treachery. About half a Year afterwards, Ana- 
ſtaſius, Archbiſhop of the laſt-mention'd See, being 
aſſiſted by the Latins, purchaſed the Patriarchate for 
fxty thouſand Dollars; but Ori was ſoon reſtored, 
upon Payment of the Sum the Uſurper had agreed for, 


an 
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and ten thouſand more into the Bargain, the raiſing 
whereof quite drain'd the Purſes of the poor Greeks, 
who were zealous for their Patriarch even beyond their 
Abilities. Scarce had a Year elaps'd, before Cyril's 
inveterate Enemies found means to get him depoſed, 
and -baniſh'd to the Iſland of Rhodes, where it is 
thought they intended to have ſurpriz d him by ſome 
of their Corſairs, and carried him to Rome; which the 
Patriarch apprehending, made Application to the 
Turkiſh Miniſtry to remove him to a Place of greater 
Security, and his Requeſt was accordingly granted. 
In the Year 1636 he was recall'd from his Exile, and 
again reſtored to the Patriarchal Dignity; but not 
without the powerful Interceſſion of his Friends, and 
the ſtill more weighty Influence of Money, which in 
moſt Parts of the World, but eſpecially in Turkey, 
may be look*d upon as irreſiſtible. +4143 2 ts 
- Tarvs Cyrils Enemies ſaw themſelves continually 
baffled, and unable to accompliſh their Deſigns, while 
the Sultan remain'd at Conſtantinople ; but foreſeeing 
the Removal of the Court from that Capital, they 
prevail'd with one Bairam Baſhaw, a Favourite of the 
Grand Signior's, to enter into their wicked Projects 
who, by his ſole Influence over the Tarki/b Monarch, 
foon brought about the Patriarch's Deſtruction, which 
all the Emiſſaries of Rome, by their open Attacks and 
ſecret Stratagems, had not hitherto been able to effect. 
As the Sultan and that General were upon their March 
to the Siege of Babylon, in the Year 1638, he took 
an Opportunity of repreſenting to his Maſter the 
mighty Aſcendant that Cyril had over his Greet Sub- 
jects, inſinuating that he had lately occalion'd the Co/- 
ſacks to invade the Ottoman Dominions, and that 
therefore it was imprudent to leave ſo dangerous a 
Perſon behind*rthem in Conſtantinople, at ſuch a criti- 
cal Juncture, eſpecially conſidering that the Greeks . 
were numerous in that Metropolis. By ſuch Diſcour- 
ſes as theſe the Sultan's Jealouſy being work'd up a- 


Ex gal 
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gainſt the unfortunate Patriarch, he ſign'd an Order 
to ſtrangle him, which was immediately diſpatch'd by 
an Expreſs to the Caimacan or Governor of Conflanti- 
#opte, who caus'd him to be apprehended and carried 
Priſoner to one of the Caſtles on the Boſpborus. On 
the 27th of June they brought him from thence, and 
put him into a Boat, telling him they had Orders to 
convey him on board a ſmall Ship lying in a neigh- 
bouring Port, which was to carry him to one of the 
Iſlands: But as ſoon as the Boat was put off from the 
Caſtle, he perceiv'd they intended to take away his 
Life; whereupon he kneel'd down and pray'd with 
great Fervency, preparing himſelf for Death with 
Calmneſs and Reſignation. After the Turki/b Officers 
had mhumanly reproach'd and inſulted him, they fa- 
ſten'd the Bow-ſtring about his Neck and diſpatch'd 
him; then they ſtripp'd him, and threw his Body in- 
to the Sea, which was taken up by ſome Fiſhermen, 
and buried on the Shore. Here one would have 
thought the Patriarch had been at reſt ; but ſuch was 
the Reſentment of his implacable Enemies the Jeſuits, 
that they procur'd an Order from the Caimacan to 
have his Corps dug up, and thrown into the Sea a- 
gain; but the Greeks recover'd it a ſecond time, and 
buried it in one of the Iſlands over-againſt the Bay of 
Nicomedia. This was the unfortunate End of the 
great Gyrillus Lucaris, whoſe Piety and Sufferings on 
account of Religion will render his Name famous to 
Aiter-Ages, notwithſtanding the paſſionate and un- 
charitable Cenſures of his Enemies, who perſecute him 
even beyond the Grave. } 02h 

Tu unhappy Diſſenſions between the Greeks and 
Latins in the Turkiſh Empire continue much the ſame 
to the preſent Time; but were it not that the Turks 
are apprehenſive of the Pope's ſetting up an inde- 
pendant Government in their Dominions, by virtue of 
the Supremacy his Holineſs claims over the whole 
Chriſtian Church, the Zatins had probably long ago 
| 5 | prevail'd, 
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revail'd, and compell'd, or influenced the Greeks ta 
we; ſubſcribed. the Roman Doctrines; for it is certain 
they have ſpared no Pains nor Money to gain Pro- 
= amongſt the Greeks and Armenians, though their 
boldeſt Miſſionaries dare not attempt the Converſion 


of the Mabometans, the very propoſing a Chang g of 
0% to a Muſſulman being atended with certain 


Ox the a. of November, 1732, We took our 
Leave of Greece, and embark'd on board a F rench. 
Veſſel call'd P Eſperance, bound for Gallipoli and Con- 

fantinople. The next Morning we doubled Cape Co- 
 lanni, the moſt Southern Point of Attica, and paſs d 
between the Iſlands Zia and ages > with the Wind 
at. South-Weſt, Macroniſi is the Helene of the An- 
cients, which took. its Name from Helen, the famous 
Grecian Beauty, whom Paris ran away with, and is 
ſaid to have carried to that Icland. It is at preſent A 
' barren, uninhabited Rock, but is vilited- now and, then 
by the Shepherds, of Zia, and furniſhes the, Simp lers 
with many curious Plants, er and fairer dag in 
other Places. The 17th in the Morning we came 
within three Leagues of Negropont, ancientiy Eubæa, 
the largeſt Iſland in all the Archipelago, being above 
three. —— Miles in Circumference. It ſtretches 4, 
long the Eaſtern Coaſt of Acbaia, from, whence” it 
ſeparated by. a narrow Channel calPd the Euripus, vul. 
— the Gulf of Negropont. . We had not an Oppor- 
tunity of going . but from good Authorities we 
bave the following Account of this Idand. 

Ixs chief Town, _ modern Greeks call” d = 
zripos, which is probably a Corruption of Euripas, is 
ſituated on the South-Weſt Coaſt, of the, Iſland, on or 
near the Place where the City of Chalcis ſtood former- 
ly. Here the Streight is ſo narrow, that, che Toun 
has a Communication wich the Continent of Grzece by 
2 Stone Bridge, 1 in the Middle whereof is a Rectoubt, 
and A Draw-bridge, juſt wide enough for the Gallies 
9 55 e 4 to 
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to paſs through, a Fleet of which generally lies in the 
Harbour. The Captain Baſhaw, or Admiral of the 
Turkiſh Fleet, is Governor of the Iſland, and of the 
adjacent Parts of Greece, where he has a Deputy, and 
makes the City of Egripos his uſual Reſidence *. This 
is one of the ſtrongeſt Places in the Levant; and the 
Turks, who know the Importance of it, have taken 
at Pains to render it impregnable; inſomuch that 
'S Venetiant, under their Doge Moroſini, beſieg'd it 
in vain in the Year 1688. The Walls are not above 
two rd in compaſs, but the — which are ſe- 
ted from the City by à deep Ditch, are very large, 
wy are inhabited by the Chriſtians, the 2 4 4: * 
mitting none but themſelves and the Jets to live with- 
in the City. As to the Number of its Inhabitants, 
both within and without the Walls, they probably a- 
mount to fourteen or fifteen thouſand: People. The 
land abounds with Corn, Wine, Fruits; Fiſh, 'Fleſh, 
and Fow! ; inſomuch that at Egripos Wine is ſold for 
bout Two-pence a Gallon, Mutton for a Penny a2 
Pot Kid or Goatrs-Fleſh for a Half. penny, and Fiſh 
for a Farthing. On the South-Eaſt Coaſt of the I- 
land ſtands the City of Cariſto, à populous Place, 
and rhe See of a Biſhop, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop 
of Egripos. 

Bur the moſt remarkable thing thin to this 
Ind is the Uncertainty of the Tides of the Euripus, 
or Channel, by which it is ſeparated from the Con- 
tinent, and which has always been admired as one of 
the Wonders of the World. The Tides are ſome- 
times regular, Wn ſometimes ifſegular, according to 


„When Mahomet the Second obſtinately refuſing the Embrates 
took this City, he put to Death of her Father's Weser, "he 

the Venetian Governor, of the drew his Scymiter, and cut — 
Family of Erizzo; whoſe to pieces; on which Account her 
Daughter Ama ſhared her Fa- Memory is deem'd an a- 
ther's s unhappy Fate ; for org mong the Vexetions | 
courted to 2 ps Bed, | N | 
| tne 
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che different Times oß the Moon; and the —_— 
and Flowing, is perceived'ten or a dozen Le 
each Side the Streight. They are regular from ths 
three laſt Days of the old Moon to the eighth of the 
new; the ninth they become irregular, and continue 
fo till the thirteenth incluſiwely; the fourteenth they 
are regular again, and remain ſo till the twenty-firſt, 
when "they become irregular to the - twenty-ſeventh. 
During the Time of their Irregularity, they flow twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen times, and ebb as often in four 
or five and twenty Hours; being about an Hour in 
riſing, and three Quarters of. an Hour falling; but 
when the Tides are regular, they ebb and flow ac- 
cording to thoſe in the Ocean; that is, they flow 
twice in twenty-four or twenty-five Hours, and ebb as 
often, loſing near an Hour every Day, and are about 
as long coming in as going out. At all times, how- 
ever, there is this Difference between the Tides of 
the Euripus and thoſe of the Ocean, that the former 
riſe but a Foot or a little more, whereas in ſome Pla- 
ces of the Ocean they riſe twelve Feet; and between 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Streight the Water 
ſeems to ſtand ſtill for a ſhort time, inſomuch that 
Feathers or Straws cannot be perceiv*d to move on 
its Surface, whereas 2 Ty is in continual Mo- 
W x ee to > keop-- our Cont berween Ne- 
gropont and Andros, but the Wind coming about to 
the North, we were obliged to bear away for the laſt- 
mention'd Iſland, where we came to an Anchor on 
the 18th in the Afternoon, at the Port of the lower 
Caſtle. Here we lay ſeveral Days, which gave us an 
Opportunity of going aſhore, and making ſome Ob- 
ſervations and Enquiries. The Iſland Is Andros 
ſtretches from South to North, being much longer 
than it is broad, and about a hundred Miles in ir- 
cumference. Its chief Town ſtands upon the Har- 
bour where we anchor'd, and is the Reſidence of a 


Cad; 
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Cadi and an Aga, or Colonel of the Janiaaries, tho 
the People have a Privilege of electing their Magi- 
ſtrates from among themſelves. The Cadi and Peo- 
ple of Faſhion reſide in little Caſtles or Towers, of 
which there are a great Number in the Iſland, for the 
Security of their Perſons and Effects from the Inſults 
of the Rovers. The old Marble Monuments about 

the lower Caſtle, ſnew plainly that it was built on the 
Ruins of ſome magnificent City; but the preſent Build 
ings * mean, though they conſiſt of valuable 


„Gols out of this Town to the Left, we enter 
one of the fineſt Plains in the World, planted with 
Orange, Lemon, Mulberry, Pomegranate, and Fig- 
Trees, and -water'd with pleaſant Springs and Ri- 
vulets. On the right Hand of the Caſtle is a Valley 
equally delightful, water'd with ſeveral pretty Streams, 
that turn nine or ten Mills, the moſt conſiderable of 
which iſſues from a Rock whereon ſtands a noted 
Chapel call'd the Madona del Cumulo. There are be- 
tween twenty and thirty Villages in the Iſland, inha- 
bited by four or five thouſand People, all of the Greet 
Communion, except three or four Families, and yet 
here reſide both a Latin and Greek Biſhop, the for- 
mer of whom has three hundred Crowns a Tear, and 
the latter five hundred, with many comfortable Ad- 
ditions ; for i the Clergy: are numerous, the Iſland a- 
beunding with Chapels, and having a proportionable 
Number of Monaſteries, the chief whereof are Cruſo 
Pignt, Panacrado, and San Nicalo Soras, The Ca- 


M. Thevenot tells us, that ture, proſtrating themſelves, both 
on Corpus Chriſti Day, the La- Greets and Latins, at the Feet 
nin Biſhop carries the Hoſt in pro- af the Biſhop as he paſſes along, 
ceſñon all over the Town, at who frequently treads upon their 
which there is a vaſt Concourſe Necks. And M. Tournefort re- 
of People, who ſpread Carpets lates, that When he was there 
min the Streets, and ftrewFlowers, the fame Practice was conti 

Herbs, and Things of that Na- in the Iſland. We 
br. 1 5 pPucbins 
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puchins alſo have a Convent here, pretty handſomely 
endow'd, with a Church dedicated to St. Bernard, and 
have the Education of Children almoſt entirely in their 
own Hands. The Jeſuits had formerly a good Houſe 
and Church in the Iſland, but have no Footing there 
at preſent. we | ect > Xi 

AmoNG the Ruins of the ancient Paleopolis, which 
was ſituated on an Eminence near the Sea-Coaſt, are 
ſtill to be ſeen the Remains of a ſolid Wall, where 
probably. ſtood the Citadel mention'd by Liuy. There 
are alſo ſeveral fine Marble Columns, Chapiters and 
Baſes, with ſome Inſcriptions that ſpeak of the Senate 
and People of Andros, and the Prieſts of Bacchus, 
which Deity had formerly a famous Temple in that 
City. We likewiſe meet with the Trunks of ſeveral 
Marble Statues, which diſcover the maſterly Hand of 
the Sculptor, but the Head, Arms, and Legs are all 
broken off, either by Accident, or by the ſuperſtitious 
Turks, who hold all Sorts of Images in the utmoſt De- 
teſtation. Near the Temple of Bacchus above- men- 
tion'd was a Fountain, which, according to Tradition, 
every Year in the Month of January, flow'd with 
Wine inſtead of Water for ſeven Days together; and 
this Wine, it is ſaid, became Water again, upon be- 
ing carried out of the View of the Temple. This was 


generally believ'd by the Ancients, and no doubt the 


Prieſts found it their Intereſt to keep up this Belief by 
conveying a Quantity of Wine thither through ſecret 
5 or uſing ſome ſuch Artifice to amuſe the 
INDROS is one of the moſt fruitful Iſlands in the 
Archipelago, but neither its Air nor Water can be com- 
mended. It yields Wine and Oil ſufficient for the In- 
habitants, and Barley in abundance, but Wheat they 
are often forced to fetch from their Neighbours. The 
Riches of the Country conſiſt principally in Silk, of 
which they make annually above ten thouſand Weight, 
and fell it upon the Spot for three Half. Crowns 
| a Pound, 
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a Pound, though it is ill prepared, and fit for nothing 
but Tapeſtry. Many of the Mountains are cover'd 
with Arbute-Trees, from the Fruit of which they di- 
fil a Spirit, as they alſo do from their Mulberries, 
which is ſomewhat fiery, but not diſagreeable. They 
have Variety of excellent Fruits, eſpecially Pomegra- 

nates, whereof one may buy a hundred for Three- 
pence; and Lemons and Citrons are not much dearer. 
They are noted alſo for making white Wicker-Baſkets, 
which are fold all over the neighbouring Iſlands. As 
to their Food, they uſually eat Goats-Fleſh, and have 
hkewiſe Plenty of Poultry, Hares, Partridges, and o- 
ther Game ; but their Seas afford very little Fiſh, be- 
ing in that reſpect as bad as the Gulph of Genoa. 
Tux Inhabitants of Audros are a courteous obliging 
People, and the Women are generally reckon'd chaſte 
and virtuous ; but their Dreſs, as in moſt of the other 
Iflands, is very unbecoming. Their Coats ſcarce 


reach to their Knees, and their Shifts appear a Hand's- 


breadth lower; on their Legs they have white Cloth- 
Stockings, and Slippers, and about their Heads wrap 
a Piece of Linnen, which alfo covers their Breaſts. 
They wear five or fix Gowns one over another, and 
ſtaff them ſo with Rolls of Cloth, that they look like a 
\ Fardingal ; and their Sleeves are ſo full and large, that 
they almoſt reach to the Ground, The ufual Habit 
of the Men'is a Veſt and a red Cap; and inſtead of 


Shoes they wear Pumps or Slippers, as they do every 


where elſe in the Levant. © - | | 
Or this Iſland we have frequent Mention in ancient 
Hiſtory. Alcibiades put into one of its Ports, now 
calPd Port Gaurio, with a Fleet of a hundred Ships, 
where he took and fortified the Caſtle of Gaurium. 


The Andrians withſtood the Athenians with all their 


Forces, ſupported by fome Auxiliaries from P2lopon- 


n ſus; but being defeated, they were forced to take 


Shelter within the Walls of the Town, which Aci- 
biades not being able to make himſelf Maſter of, 
5 quitted 
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quitted the Iſland, after having left a ſtrong Garriſon 
in the above-mention'd Caſtle under the Command of 
Thraſybulus. But this was not the firſt time the A 
thenians had paid a Viſit to the Andrians : Tbemiſtoclel 
had humbled them ſome Years before“, for taking 
part with the common Enemy of Greece, the Perſians, 
whoſe Fleet had reduced almoſt the whole Archipe- 
lago, till it was defeated at the Battle of Salamin. The 
Town, it ſeems, was taken by Storm, and the Inha- 
bitants roughly treated, ſince Pericles found it neceſ- 
fary to ſend a Colony thither not long afterwards, 
whereas the Andrians had been ſo numerous as to ſend 
Colonies abroad themſelves. 
PTOLEMY the Firſt travers'd the Archipelago 
with a ſtrong naval Force, and obliged the Garriſon 
of Andros, then engaged on the Side of Antigonus, 
to ſurrender, and evacuate the Place. It was beſieg'd. 
by a Roman Army. under the Command of Attalus. 
King of Pergamus; the Town made a ſlight Reſi- 
ſtance, and the Garriſon retiring into the Citadel, ca- 
pitulated a few Days after. The Romans had all the 
Plunder, and Attalus kept Poſſeſſion of the Iſland; 
but upon the Death of that Prince, it again reverted 
to the Romans, who were at laſt diſpoſſeſs d of it by 


* After the Battle of Salamin, 


the Grecians being return'd from 


purſuing the Perſiant, Themifto- 
cles ball 0 to all a inn — 
had declared for them, to levy 
Contributions and exact Money 
from them. The firſt he began 
with was that of Andros, from 
whoſe Inhabitants he requir'd a 
conſiderable Sum, ſpeaking to 
them in this Manner: I come to 
Jou accompanied with two power- 
ful Divinities, Perſuaſion and 
Force. The Anſwer they made 
him was: We have alſo two o- 
ther Divinities on our Side, no If; 


_ powerful than yours, and which 


do not permit us to give the Money 
you demand of us, Poverty and 
Impotence. M. Rollin does not 
ſay that Themiſtocles ſtorm'd the 
City upon this Refuſal, but only 
that he made a Feint of beſieg- 
it, and threaten'd it with De- 
ſtruction. He dealt in the ſame 
Manner with the other Iſlands, 
ſays that Hiſtorian, adding what 
is not at all to the Honour of the 
Athenian General, wiz. that he 
drew great Sums of Money from 
them without the Privity of the 
other Commanders. 

the 


one may have a good fat Sheep for three Shillings, 
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the Greek Emperors. Andros ſurrender'd to Alexis 


Commenes, in his Return from Italy, where he had been 
to implore the Succour of the Cruſaders towards re- 
inthroning his Father, who was depoſed, impriſon'd, 
and had his Eyes put out by his Brother Alexis Com- 
nenes Andronicus. ' Some time after the taking of Con. 
flantinople, Marinus Dandalo ſeized this Iſland ; which 
afterwards came to the Family of the Sommerives. 
Conurfin de Sommerive, the third of that Name and ſe- 
venth Lord of Andros, was depriv*d of it by the Ad- 
miral Barbaroſſa; but reinſtated by Solyman II. at the 
earneſt Solicitations of the French Ambaſſador. John 
Francis de Sommerive was the laſt Lord of this Iſland; 
for his Subjects of the Greek Communion, after ha- 
ving attempted to aſſaſſinate him, threw themſelves 
under the Dominion of the Turts, in order to get rid 
of the Yoke of the Latins, to whom, as we have ſe- 
veral times obſerved, they have the greateſt Aver- 
fion. 1 n 
Tur 22d of November we weigh'd Anchor and 
ſtood out to Sea; then bore away with a South-Weſt 
Wind, and paſs'd between the Iſles of Andros and 
Negropont, having very pleaſant Sailing, which we 
had little Reaſon to expect, conſidering the Seaſon of 


- the Year, for the Archipelago 1s uſually rough and 


dangerous in Winter. On the 23d we made the F. 

ſland of Skyres, ſo call'd from its Ruggedneſs, the 
whole Country being thick ſet with Mountains, which 
are cover'd with Goats, of whoſe Milk the Inhabi- 
tants make very good Cheeſe. It is about ſixty Miles 
in Circumference, and well cultivated, conſidering 
the Nature of the Soil, and the few People it contains, 
there being ſcarce three hundred Families in the whole 
Iſland. Our Captain put into Port St. George to pur- 
chaſe a few Hogſheads of Wine, which indeed is ex- 
cellent, and cheap enough, being not above a Crown 
a Barrel. Proviſions in general are ſo reaſonable, that 


and 


D 
| 
; 
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and a Lamb for half that Price; and the Country 4 
bounds with Game of all Kinds, eſpecially Partridges. 
Their Water is admirable, every Rock affording a 
Spring, which fall into the Valleys, and render them 
fruitful and pleaſant. Many of the Iſlands in the 
Archipelago are almoſt deſtitute of Wood, but there's 
no want of it in this, for the Hills are cover'd wich 


 Holm-Oaks, Lentiſks, Myrtles, and Pine-trees. 


TareRe is but one Town in all Skyros, which is 


built upon a rocky Hill running up like a Pyramid, a- 


bout ten Miles from the Port of 87. George. This 
Place we did not ſee, for not knowing how fuddenly 
our Ship would fail, we durſt not venture far from the 
Sea-Coaſts: But M. Tournefort, who was there himſelf, 
tells us, that the Monaſtery! of St. George is the fineſt 
Part of the Town, — not above five or ſix Ca- 
loyers reſide in it, who carefully preſerve an Image of 


Silver, on a very thin Leaf, wrought likewiſe with a 


coarſe Repreſentation of St. George's Miracles. This 
Leaf, which is about four Foot deep and two broad; 
is nail'd on a Piece of Wood, which has a Handle to it 
like a Crucifix, and which they carry as they do a Ban- 


ner. They pretend this Image 133 great Mira- 


cles daily, exerciſing particular Severities on ſuch as 
neglect to fulfil the Vows made to St. George. In this 
Matter the Greeks ſhew themſelves either great Impo- 
ſtors, or extremely ſuperſtitious, as appears from the 
Account given of it by Father Sauger, in his Hiſtory 
of the Dukes of the Arcbipelago. This Image, ſays 
« he, painted very bunglingly on a Log of Wood, is 
placed over the great Altar of the Cathedral dedicated 
eto St. George, and ſerv'd by Schiſmaticks. When the 
Church is full of People, the Image is ſeen to move 
« of itſelf; and, notwithſtanding its Heavineſs, will 
* tranſport itſelf through the Air into the midſt of 


the Aﬀembly; among whom, if there happens to 


be one that has fail'd to perform his Vows, the 
Image ſingles him out, ſquits itfelf on his Shoul- 


* "cers, 
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ders, and plies him with furious: Buffetings, till he 
& pays what he owes to the Church. The Cream of 
of the Jeſt is, the Image is not only endued with 
«this Virtue within the narrow Limits of the Church, 
« but generally throughout the whole Iſland, where 
<« it will go and unkennel a Man in the moſt fecret: 
* Lurking-Place. It goes its _ in an extraox- 
* (Nh, ee ; . blind Monk carries it on his 
Shoulders; the Image all the while, by an occult 
< Impreſſion, directing him where to go. The Debtor, 
_< ſeeing them coming, makes off, you may be ſure, 
x. as fal as hecan; but all to no purpoſe; let him 
* dodge and play at Bo-peep as much as. he pleaſes, 
the Monk is ſteady in his Purſuit, aſcends, deſcends, 
<< paſſes, repaſſes, enters all Places. As ſoon as ever 
* be finds his Man, the Image leaps on his Neck, 
and ſo belabours him, that ſome have told me they 

* thought the poor Wretch would be murder'd.” . 
Io account for this, Father Sauger has recourſe to 
Magick ; but as M. Tournefort obſerves, the beſt wy 
is flatly to deny the Fact, when People trouble us with 
ſuch Impertinencies. A Gentleman in their Company, 
he tells us, had a Mind to convince himſelf of the 
thing, and promiſed. St. George ten Crown: pieces, 
with an Intention never to pay him. On their Re- 
turn they went to the Church, to ſee if the blind J. 
mage -Porter with his Burden would come and claim 
the Money, or beat the Perſon for Non-performance 
of his Promiſe x but Heaven be prais'd, continues he, 
both Image and Image-Bearer happen'd that Day to 
be in a better Humour. r 
Faruk R Sauger, it ſeems; was miſinform'd as to 
the Nature of the Image, it not being painted, but 
only engraved on a Plate of Silver; which is the more 
ſurpriz ing, as ſuch. Sort of Sculptures are an Abomi- 
nation to the Greeks. The Chapel where it is kept | 
is very ſmall, adorn'd with Gildings after the Greet 
| Faſhion; but the Convent is. naſty and ineglefſer ; 
2 5 | „„ on 
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This Monaſtery belongs to the Monks of St. Laura; 
who live at Monte Santo, and who depute none of the 
fimpleſt among the Frafetnity to keep ip the People's 
| Zeal for St. George; taking particular Care, no doubt, 

that the Monk that's blind, or pretends to be ſo, be 
perfect in his Lafbn. . se i en ma! 
TRE Inhabitants of Skyros are all of the Greet Com- 
munion, the Cad; being the only Turk in the Iſland. 
The Biſhop is very poor, and lives in a manner upon 
Charity, having ſcarce any certain Revenue, and but 
a miſerable Habitation. Beſides the Turk; Judge the 
Natives chuſe three Magiſtrates annually, who have 
the Care of publick Affairs, and are very ſtrict in the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Lewd Women in parti- 
eular are ſeverely 'puniſh*d in this Iſland: When any 
one is caught in the Fact, they mount her on the 
of a She-Aſs, and make her ride through the Town, 
while the People pelt her with Mud, Cow- Dung, rot» 
ten Eggs, and other Things of the like Nature. 
Wx find no Mention of Shyros in Hiſtory till the 
Reign of Lycomedes, who ruled there when Theſeus 
King of Athens retired thither to enjoy the Poſſeſſions 
of his Father, and to ſue for Aid againſt Meneſtheus, 
who had forced him from his Kingdom: But LZyco- 
medes, not being willing to fall out with the Athenians, 
or apprehenſive of the ſuperior Genius of Theſeus, led 
him to the Top of a Rock, under pretence of ſhewing 
him his Father's Lands, from whence he cauſed him 
to be caft down headlong; though ſome ſay he fell 
off accidentally, as he was taking the Air after Sups 
per. However that be, his Children; whom he had 
{ent into the Iſland of Eubæa, went to the Siege of 
Troy, and reign'd at Athens after the Death of Me- 
neſtheus, When the Trojan War was ended, the A. 
thenians perform'd great Honours to the Memory of 
Theſeus, and recogniz'd him as a Hero; and the Ora- 
cle commanded them to ſearch for his Bones, and pre- 
ſerve them with Reverence. They were not brought 
Vor. I. No XVII. Ff to 
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to #0 however, till near eight hundred Years after 
the Death of The/eus, when Cimon, the Son of Miltia- 
des, made himſelf Maſter of Skyros, and by the ſcratch- 
of an Eagle is ſaid to have diſcover'd the Remains 
of that Hero; which he put on board his Galley, adorn'd 
them magnificently, and carried them to his native 
Country, where they were received by the People with 
the greateſt Deinoaityations of Joy, uber Ne 
offer d on that Occaſion. 
Ix this Iſland Achilles was conceal'd.. in Woman? ; 
0 amongſt the Daughters of King Lycomedes, 
8 of his Mother Thetis, | to prevent his 
oing to the Siege of Fray, where the Oracle had 
YTetold he ſhould be ſlain; during which Time he 
had Pyrrbus by Deidamia, one of that Prince's Daugh- 
ters: But Chalcas, the; Soothſayer, having declared 
that Troy could not be taken without him, Ulyſſes diſ- 
cover d him by a Stratagem®, - and compell'd him to 
accompany the Greets in that memorable Expedition. 
The People of Shyras were deem'd very good Sol- 
diers , and Pallas was the Protectreſs of the Coun- 
__ having a Temple dedicated to her on the Seas | 


= Ulyſſes went to the Court 
of Lycomedes, diſguis d like a 
Merchant, carrying with him ſe- 


fitted t the Helmets to his Head, 
brandiſh'd the Swords, and 


veral Sorts of Goods to fell. 
The' King's Daughters, accord- 
ing to the Taſte of the fair Sex, 
began .to view and handle the 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Glaſſes, 


and ſuch-like Toys and Orna-\ 
ments; but Achilles, on the con- 
| n Burning $3: tune City 5! 


— Una omnis Scyria pubes 


. laid hold of the Targets, 


placed them by his Side; his 


natural warlike Inclinat ions be- 
ing the Occaſion of his Diſcove- 


17. 
+ * led ſome of the 


braveſt of them to the Siege of 
Troy, and we find them men- 


tion d by Virgil as very ne 


| Su uccedunt tecto, & flammas ad culmina lauen, 


The Sey Hrian Infan 


An. II. 75. 


try 
EKuſmh on in Crowds, and the barr'd Paſtige free: 
nt ring the Court, with Shouts the Skies they rend, 


And flaming Firebrand to the * aſcend. Darbrx. 


_ 


* 
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Maſters of it to the preſent Time. 
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Coaſt, in a Town that bore the ſame Name with the 
Illand. Some Pieces of Columns and Cornices, of 
white Marble, which are found on the Left Hand as 
we enter Port &. George, are ſuppoſed to be the Re- 
mains of that Temple; at leaſt the old Foundations 
diſcover'd hereabouts leave no room to doubt but this 
is the Place where the ancient Town was ſituated: +. 
Tux Ille of Shyros, like the others in the Archipe- 
lago, was firſt reduced to the Obedience of the Roman 
Empire, and then to that of the Greets. After the 
Taking of Conſtantinople by the French and Venetians, 
it fell into the Hands of Andrew and Ferom Gixi, and 
at length came to the Dukes of Naxia. William Car- 
cerio conquer'd it, and left it to his Deſcendants, ' who 
were at laſt diſpoſſes'd. of it by de in the 
Reign of Sohman the Second, and the Turks continue 


4 


. From Skyros we ſail'd on the 29th, and had the 
Wind fo favourable at South-Weſt, that on the firſt 
of December in the Morning we found - ourſelves off 
the Ile of Tenedos, where we dropp'd Anchor, wait- 
ing for a briſker;Gale to carry us into the Helleſpont ; 
for unleſs the Wind blow ſtrong at South, there is no 
paſſing this Channel, the Current ſetting out with great 
Rapidity from the Propontis. This. Ifland is about 
twenty Miles in compaſs, .and has'4 Town on the 
North Part of it, indifferencly well fortified, and de- 
tended by a Caſtle. It is at preſent chiefly famous for 
its Muſcadine Wine; as delicious as any in the Levant; 
which makes it ſtrange that we do not find it celebrated 
on that Account by the Ancients, who have affected 
a Panegyrick on the Wines of Scio and Læſbos. It al- 
ſo affords Plenty of Cofn, at leaſt enough for its In- 
habitants, and is water'd with pledſant Rivulets: But 
we cannot give à particular Deicr:ptipn either oi the, 
Town or Country, having had no Opportunity of go- 
ing aſhore, nor indeed any 1 to do ſo, being 

r in- 
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inform'd that we ſhould -meet with nothing wor- 
thy the Attention of Travellers. 

Tr 1s Iſland is famous in Antiquity on account t of 
the Grectan Fleet's retiring thither, when they pre- 
tended to raiſe the Siege of Troy, and afterwards ſur- 
priz d that City. Virgil is in the right to ſay that 
Tenedos lay within Sight of Troy, for we were told that 
the Ruins of that Place may be ſeen from ſeveral Parts 
of the Iſland; ſo that the Greciaus probably hid them- 
ſelves on the Weſtern Coaſt, and not on that which 
lies oppoſite to Aa, from whence it is not above five 
or ſix Miles diſtant. Whilſt Trey flouriſn'd, Tenedos 
was alſo remarkable for its Opulence*; but after te 
Deſtruction of that City, this Iſland grew inconſidera- 
ble, and became an eaſy Prey to its Neighbours. - - 

Ox: the 2d of December we enter'd the Channel of 
the Helleſpont with a ſtrong Gale at South-Weſt, 
ſaluting the New Caſtles built on each ſide the Mouth 
of it by Mabomet IV, to ſecure his Fleet from the 
Inſults of the Venetians, who uſed to come and attack 
it in Sight of the Old Caſtles. In this Place the 
Streight i is about four Miles over, ſo that no Ship can 
enter without being commanded by the Cannon of the 
Caſtles, which are of a monſtrous Size, and ſo mount- 
ed as to do great Execution; however, as the 7 are not 
upon Carriages, and the Walls are of no great trength, 
I cannot think but Ships of War might force this 
Paſſage without ſo much Danger as is generally appre- 
hended. One of theſe Caſtles ſtands on the Afarrick 
Shore, on a plain Ground, juſt within Cape Janiſſari, 
the Promontorium Sigæum of the Ancients ; z and 1 


* Eft in conſpectu 7 enedos, vori ua fams 

Inſula, dives quam, Priami dum regna manebant. 
VIC. En. II. 21. 

In Sight of Tr rey lies Tenedos, an Iſle, 

While Fortune did on Priam's Kingdom ſmile, 

Renown'd for Wealth. DxrvDex. 
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other within the oppoſite Promontory of the Thras-. 
cian Cherſoneſus, on the Side of a Hill, with round - 
Towers, after the old Faſhion, and ſeveral Aſcents. 

TAE Mouth of the Helleſpont opens to the Welt, 
continues ſo for three or four Leagues; and then turns 
Northward, about three Miles before we come to the 
Dardanelles, or Old Caſtles, as they are now calFd, 
by way of Diſtinction from the New. That on the 
Alaticꝶ Side is call'd the Old Caſtle of Natolia, ſituated. 
on a plain low Ground, and the Town that lies about 
it contains two of three thouſand People. That on 
the European Shore is call'd the Old Caſtle of Romelia, 
and ſtands upon the Side of a Hill; but neither of 
them are ſo ſtrong as we expected, conſidering they 
are the Keys of Conſtantinople, though the Cannon, 
like thoſe of the New Caſtles, are of an uncommon 
Size. According to all appearance, they had the 
Name of Dardanelles from the ancient City Dardanus, 
which ſtood hereabouts, and had perhaps been buried 
in Oblivion, but for the Peace which Plutarch tells us 
was there concluded between Mitbridates and Sylla, 
General of the Roman Army. It is a common Mif- 
take of the Geographers, that theſe Caſtles are built 
upon the Ruins of - Seſftos and Abydos, two ancient 
Towns, famous for the Amours of Hero and Leander * : 
For it is highly probable, that thoſe Towns were ſitu- 


Hero was a beautiful Maid 


of deſtos, a Town on the Euro- 


pean Side of the Hel/eſp:nt ; with 


whom Lander, of Abydos, on 
the oppoſite Shore, being paſſio- 
nately in Love, he uſed to ſwim 
over the Streight to viſit her in 
the Night- time. In order that 
he might not miſs his Way, ſhe 
took care to hang out a Light on 
the Top of a Tower, and then 
retire to her Apartment to wait 


his Coming; but, after they had 


for ſome Time maintain'd an 


_ agreeable Intercourſe in this 


Manner, Eeander was unfortu- 


nately drown'd, the Sea being 


rough, and the Wind having 
extinguiſh'd the Light whereby 
he uſed to be directed. The 
next Day Hero, ſpying his float- 
ing Body, caſt herſelf headlong 
from the Tower, and put an 
End to her Life, which was no 
longer ſupportable to her, after 
the Death of her Leander. 


4 ated 
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ated about three Miles farther Northward, where the 
Streight is narroweſt, being ſcarce two Miles over, 
and where are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remarkable Foun- 
dations and old ruinous Buildings on the Aan Shore, on 
which Side Abydos was ſituated; whereas about the Old 
Caſtles we find no Remains of Antiquity. Abydos was 
beſieged by Philip, the Son of Demetrius and Succeſſor 
of Antigonus, who took it after an obſtinate Defence, 
the Inhabitants in general laying violent Hands upon 
themſelves, rather «than ſurvive their Liberties, or 
ſubmit to the Mercy of the Conqueror. Strabo reckons 
2750 Paces from the Port of Abydos to that of Sęſtos; 
ſo that Leander muſt have had hard Work of it to 
ſwim ſo often, and ſuch a Length, to viſit his Miſtreſs: 
And indeed he is not improperly repreſented on ſome 
Medals as conducted by a Cupid fly ing before him with 
a Torch; for to what Dangers will not a generous 
Lover expoſe himſelf, when attracted by the powerful 
Charms of Beauty and Virtue ? ; | 
BEFORE I leave the Dardanelles, it may not be 
difagreeable to the Reader to have a ſhort Account of 
the memorable Engagement near theſe Caſtles, be- 
tween the Venetian and Turkiſh Fleets, in the Year 
1656, wherein the former gain'd ſo much Honour 
and Advantage. The Turkiſh Fleet conſiſted of 
ninety-ſeven Veſſels great and ſmall, but that of the 
Venetians was not ſo numerous. The Action hap- 
pen'd on the 26th of June, and was begun by a Ship 
of forty Guns commanded by a Frenchman, who bore 
in upon the Turks. Fleet with all the Sail he could, 
leaving the Venetian Gallies a good way behind him, 
inſomuch that the Turks thought he was coming to 
join them: But they were ſoon convinced of their 
Miſtake by his pouring in two Broadſides upon them, 
which did great Execution. The reſt of the Chriſtian 
Fleet ſoon coming up, the Fight became general, 
wherein the French Captain continued to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in an extraordinary manner, receiving the F yy 
* | * 
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of a great Number of the Enemy's Gallies, which 
he return'd ſo briſkly that ſeveral of them were ſunk 
or diſabled. At laſt, an unlucky Shot having carried 
away his Rudder, and render*d his Ship unfit for 
Service, he put all his Men on board a Twrkifo Veſſel 
that he had taken, and ſunk his own, renewing the 
Fight with ſurprizing Bravery, All the reſt of the 
Fleet, as well as this Frenchman, behaved with 
Reſolution and Intrepidity ; particularly the Gallies-of 
Malta, which, though no more than ſeven in Num- 
ber, took three Turkiſb Galeaſſes, ſeven Gallies, and 
had an eighth brought them by the Cbriſtian Slaves, 
who, taking Advantage of the Confuſion, maſter'd 
the Turks that were on board the Galley, and went 
over to the Chriſtian Fleet. The Slaves on board this 
Veſſel, with thoſe in the ten others taken by the 
Malteſe, amounted to above two thouſand, who were 
by this means happily reſtor'd to their Liberty, and 
upon their Return to Malta had Cloaths given them, 
and Money to carry them to their reſpective Coun- 
tries. In this Engagement the Chriſtians fought under 
a great Diſadvantage, for ſome of their Veilels that 
advanced too far were ſhatter d by the Guns of the 
Caſtles, which partly cover'd the Turk;ſp Fleet, and 
prevented their being purſued. ' When the Fight was 
over, the Turks, out of the ninety-ſeven Veſſels 
whereof their Fleet conſiſted, had no more remaining 
than eighteen Gallies, one Galeaſs, and five Brigan- 
tines, the reſt having been either ſunk, burnt, or car- 
ried off by the Conquerors. The Los on the Side of 
the Venetians was alſo very conſiderable, for the Action 
had been extremely obſtinate, and the Victory a long 
time doubtful. Great Numbers of Turks were loſt in 
this Engagement; many threw themſelves into the 
Sea in order to ſwim to Land, ſome of whom were 
drown'd, others knock'd on the Head with long Poles 
by their Enemies, and others, who had eſcap'd a 
watery Grave, were kill'd as ſoon as they came aſhore 
N FI4: by 
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by the Fire of the Venetian Gallies. This Overthrow 
was follow'd by the taking of Tenedos and Lenmos, 
which Iſlands were ſoon retaken by the Turks: How- 
ever, they were hereby thrown into the utmoſt Con- 

ſternation; inſomuch that at Conſtantinople, being ap- 
prehenſive of a Viſit from the Conquerors, they cauſed 
the Houſes that were upon the Walls to be pull'd 
down, left they ſhould facilitate the Burning or hinder 
the Defence of the City. But to proceed in our Ac- 
count of the Helleſpont, which this Relation has a 
Re mactrupeed; if | "6 
-HELLESPONT. is the ancient Name of this 
Streight, ſignifying the Sea of Helle, a Daughter of 
Athamas King of Thebes, who was drown'd in it when 
ſhe fled from her Step- mother Ino, in company with 
her Brother Phryx#s. It was alſo call'd the Streight 
of Seſtos and Aydos; but its modern Names are various, 
as, 'the Streight of Gallipoli, the Channel of the Dar- 
danelles, the Mouth of Conſtantinople; and fimply 
Begbas, or the Streight, among the Turks, by way 
of Eminence. It is fometimes call'd the Arm of 
St. George, on account of a' famous Church dedicated 
to that Saint, at a Village nam*d Periſtaſis, a little 
beyond Gallipoli. The Country on each Side this 
Channel affords very agreeable Landſcapes, being 
bounded by gentle Hills, on which we fee Vineyards, 
Plantations of Olives, and abundance of Almond- 
Frees, together with a great deal of arable Land and 
Paſture :. But the Seaſon of the Year, when we view'd 
it, had depriv'd it of half its Beaury. 

Tur Paſſage of NXerxes*'s vaſt Army over this 
Streight, when he went to.invade Greece, has render'd 
it famous in Hiſtory, That Monarch, at a prodigious | 
Expence, cauſed a Bridge of Boats to be laid over the 
Helleſpont, which, ſoon after it was finiſn'd, was 
broken down by a violent Storm. Aerxes hearing this 
News on his Arrival, fell into a Tranſport of Paſſion, 
and in order to revenge the Affront which the hg" 

b Ss * 
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had qu him, ridiculouſly affecting to lord it over 
Earth and Sea, he commanded two Pair of Fetters to 
be thrown into it, as if he intended to ſhackle and 
confine it from doing farther Miſchief. By way of 
Puniſhment he alſo order'd his Men to give it three 
hundred Laſhes, and to ſpeak to it in Words td this 
Effect: Thou reſtleſs and unhappy Element, thus does 
thy Maſter chaſtiſe thee for having affronted him with- 
out a Cauſe: Know, that Xerxes will eaſily find means 
to paſs over thee, in ſpite of all the Reſiſtance. of thy 
raging Billows*. The Workmen did not come off 
ſo well, for Xerxes order'd all the Perſons to have 
their Heads ſtruck off, who had been charged with 
the Direction and Management of the Undertaking. 
Beinc fully bent on the Purſuit of his Enterprize, 
he cauſed two other Bridges to be built, one for the 
Army to paſs over, the other for the and 
Beaſts of Burden ; appointing Workmen more able 
and expert than the former, who went about it in the 
following Manner. They. placed three hundred and 
ſixty Veſſels acroſs, ſome of them having three Benches 
of Oars, and others fifty Oars apiece, faſtening them 
Head to Stern. Below theſe, on that Side next the 
Archipelago, they placed another Row, and cait large 
Anchors on. both Sides, to fix and ſecure the Veſſels 
from the Violence of the Winds, and the ſtrong Cur- 
rent of the Channel. Towards the Afatick Shore 
they left three Paſſages or vacant Spaces between the 
Veſſels, juſt wide enough for ſmall Boats to go and 


come ealily, as there was Occaſion. After this they 


2 


I adviſe thee mot to be ſo audacious 
as to put Rocks and Stones, which 


® NXerxes was guilty of the 


like Extravagance when he or- 


der'd a Paſſage to be cut through 
Mount Athos, ſending a Letter 
to the Mountain in the follow- 
ing Terms: Athos, thou proud 
and aſpiring Mountain, that lift- 
eft up thy Head unta the Heavens, 


cannot be cut, in the Way of my 
Workmen: If thou giveſt them 
that Oppoſition, I ſhall cut thee 
entirely down, and throw tbes 
headlang into the Sea. | 


drove 
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drove * Piles into the Ground on each Side of the 


Streight, with huge Rings faſten'd to them, to which 


were tied Cables of a monſtrous Size, that were laid 


over the two Bridges from one End to the other. The 


Work being thus far advanced, they laid Trunks of 
Trees, cut purpoſely for that Uſe, acroſs the Cables, 
and flat Boats __ over them, ſo faſtenꝰd and join'd 
together, as to form a kind of Floor or ſolid Bottom; 
all which they cover'd over with Earth, and added 
Rails or Battlements on each Side, to prevent the 
Horſes and Cattle from jumping into the Sea, and ſe- 
veral Accidents that might otherwiſe have attended the 
Paſſage of ſuch a numerous Army. | 

Tun whole Work being compleated, a a Day was 
appointed for their paſſing over; and early in the 


Morning both the Bridges were ſtrew'd with Myrtle. 


At the ſame Time Xerxes pour'd out Libations“ into 
the Sea, being willing perhaps to make it amends for 
the Outrage he had committed; and beſought the 
Sun, the principal Object of the Perſian Worſhip, to 
aſſiſt him in the Enterprize he had undertaken, and to 
enable him to make an en ire Conqueſt of Europe, and 
to bring it into Subjection to his Power. After this 
Prayer, he threw the Veſſel. which he had uſed in his 
Libations, together with a golden Cup and a Scymi- 
tar, into the Sea. The Army was ſeven Days and ſe- 
ven Nights in paſſing over theſe Bridges, thoſe who 
were appointed to conduct the March laſhing the poor 
Soldiers as they paſs'd along, in order to quicken their 
_ according to the Cuſtom of the Perſian Na- 


A Libation was a Ceremo- 
ny in the Heathen Sacrifices, 
wherein the Prieſt ſpilt ſome 
Wine, Milk, or other Liquor, 
in honour of the Deity to whom 
the Sacrifice was offer d, having 
firſt taſted it himſelf. Auen 
is ſaid to have ſacrificed a Bull 


to Neptune; and, for an Offer- 
ing to the Sea-Gods, threw into 
the Sea the Golden Veſſel uſed 
for the Libation. Under the 
Law of Moſes Libations were al- 
ſo in Uſe, being enjoin'd by 
God in Exodus xxix, and other 
Places, 


tion. 
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tion. This Event is ſo remarkable, that T need make 
no Apology for the Digreſſion into which it has inſen- 
ſibly led me. to | | 
 FroM the old Caſtles we had pleaſant Sailing for 
five and twenty Miles, when the Wind veer'd about 
to the North, and obliged us to drop Anchor before 
Gallipoli. This is a large City, which ſtands on the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, at the Entrance of the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmora, where the Streight between Eu- 
rope and Aſia is about five Miles over. It is almoſt an 
INand, having two Ports, one to the North, and the 
other to the South, which latter we choſe to anchor in, 
as being much the ſafeſt. From on board we had a 
fine View of the Town, which looks very agreeably, 
not only on account of its Moſques, Churches, and 
publick Buildings, but for the tall Cypreſs-Trees that 
appear intermix'd among the Houſes. But going a- 
ſhore for freſh Proviſions, we found the Place not at all 
anſwerable to its outſide Appearance, for the Streets 
are narrow, and the Houſes mean and low, being ge- 
nerally of Wood and Earth, and quite darken'd with 
the Shade of the Trees that grow about them. The 
Bezeſtin, or Exchange, is the handſomeſt Building in 
the City, having ſix Cupola's cover'd with Lead, and 


the Shops about it are well fill d with Variety of Merg 


chandiſe. Gallipoli has no Walls, and is only defend- 
ed by a ſorry ſquare Caſtle, with an old Tower, which 
probably is that of Bajazer. It is ſix or ſeven Miles 
in Circumference, and reckon'd to contain near ſeven- 


teen Thouſand Inhabitants, of which ten Thouſand. 


are Turks, and the reſt Greeks or Fews. Theſe poor 
People make the Doors of their Houſes not above three 
Foot high, as they do in fome other Towns of Turkey, 
to ſecure them againſt the Inſolence of the Turks, who 
in their Frolicks will drive in Horſes, or even ride in- 
to their Houſes where they find it practicable, to the 
great Damage or at leaſt Terror of the Inhabitants. 


Trent 
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Turk remain few Marks of the Antiquity of Ga“ 
 tipoli, nor much of its Fame in ancient Writers. Its 
Situation is ſo convenient for paſſing from Aſia into 
Thrace; that the Afiaticks who have had Deſigns upon 
that Province, have generally begun by making them- 
ſelves Maſters of this City. After the taking of Con- 
fantinople by the French and Venetiant, Gallipoli fell 
to the Share of the latter; but Vatace, Emperor of 
the Greeks, who made his Reſidence at Magnęſia, be- 
ing at War with Robert de Courtenay, the fourth French 

Emperor, beſieged it, took it, and utterly .deſtroy'd 
it, in the Year 1235. The Catalans fortified them- 
ſelves at this Place in 1306, where they were beſieged 
by Michael Paleologus, Son of the Greek Emperor 
then reigning, but made ſuch a brave Defence that 
they obliged him to retire. A ſecond Siege was form'd 
by Order of the .Emperor, which, through the gal- 
hnt Behaviour of the Beſieged, ſucceeded no better 
than the firſt; but the Catalans, perſuaded they could 
not long keep Poſſeſſion of the Place, levell'd the 
Works and quitted it in 1307. Not long after this, 
the Turks got footing in Europe, having eaſily made 
themſelves Maſters of Gallipoli, which at that Time 
had no Fortifications, In the Year 1391, Bajazet the 
Furſt, knowing the Importance of this Poſt towards 
_ preſerving a Communication between his Afiatic and 
European Dominions, caus'd Gallipoli to be repair'd, 
ſtrengthen'd it with a Tower, which has been already 
mention*d, and made a good Port for his Gallies. Af- 
ter the Death of Mahomet I, Muſtapba ſeiz'd upon it, 
in order to prevent Amurath the Firſt from paſſing in- 
to Europe; but this latter, who was the lawful Succeſ- 
ſor to the Empire, being aſſiſted by the Genoeſe in 
croſſing the Streight, retook Gallipoli, and afterwards 
put to Death his Competitor at Adrianople. From this 
Time Hiſtory affords us ſcarce any thing remarkable 
relating to Gallipoli, where we have already been ſuffi- 

ciently detain'd. 
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Taz Wind changing to the South-Eaſt, we imme- 
diately weigh'd Anchor, and on the 6th of December 
left the Illes of Marmora to the Right, from which the 
Propontis takes its modern Name. They are ſo deno- 
minated from the Plenty of Marble they afford, but 
are otherwiſe inconſiderable. In the Night-time we 
had ſo ſtrong a Gale, that we were unable to keep our 
dire& Courſe to Conſtantinople, but in the Morning 
found ourſelves on the Coaſt of Romania, e 
Rodoſto, or Rudiſtu. This City is as large as Gallipoli, 
and reckon'd more populous, carrying on a conſider- 
able Trade, and having a good Harbour. It is in- 
habited by Turks, Greeks, and Jews, the firſt of whom 
are. moſt numerous, and have at leaſt a Dozen Moſques 
in the Place, which we could diſtinguiſh: by =w_ 
Minarets, or tall ſlender Spires, that make a very 
pretty Appearance, The Greeks have ſeveral Churches 
there, and the Jews two or three Synagogues ; for it 
is to be remember'd that all have the free Exerciſe of 
their Religion in . © 
WE muſt neceſſarily have put into this Port, had 
not the Wind fortunately chopt about to the South- 
Weſt, whereby we had pleaſant Sailing along the 
Thracian Coaſt, which bears Eaſtward from Rodaſta. 
In three or four Hours we came before Heracles, 
anciently a great and famous City, but not very con- 
ſiderable at preſent, though it is about four Miles in 
Circumference. The Harbour is pretty ſecure, but 
not deep enough for large Veſſels, and the Entrance 
of it is dangerous on account of ſome Rocks that lie 
almoſt even with the Surface of the Water. We could 
diſtinguiſh Part of. the old Walls by our Glaſſes, and it 
is ſaid that a great many Fragments of Marble Statues, 
Pillars, Cornices, Sc. are ſtill to be found about the 
Place, and that. many of the preſent Buildings are 
compoſed chiefly of ſuch Remnants of Antiquity. As 
much as this City is declin'd, it is ſtill the See of an 
| | _ Archbiſhop, 


1 Archbiſhop, whoſe Church is one of the beſt now 
ſtanding in Turkey, and who always aſſiſts at the 


Inauguration of the Patriarch of Conftantinople, | as he | 


formerly did at the Coronation of the Greet Emperors. 


The Roman Emperor Severus was a great Bene factor 
to this City; for the Byzantines having eſpouſed the 


Party of Peſcennius Niger againſt him, he transfert'd 
their Privileges to Heraclea, which at that time was 
3 Perintbus, but afterwards recover'd its ancient 
Name. e ee | 


PLE riext Plats of Note We pad by was Selivyus, 


or Selimbria, an ancient Town, and. ſtill conſiderable 


for its Trade, having an excellent Harbour. All along 
the Coaſt from hence we ſaw abundance of pleaſant 


Villages, where the 7. wrkiſh Fun have their 
Countty-Seats, ſurrounded with Gardens, Vineyards, 
and Groves of Cypreſs. On the 8th in the Morning we 
ſail'd by a large Town call'd Sz. Stephano, inhabited 
chiefly by Chriſtians; and about Ten o'Clock we 
En the Thracian Boſpborus, or Canal of the Black- 
Sea, which preſented us with the fineſt Proſpect in the 
World, I mean the City of Conſtantinople ; for nothing 


can more delight the Eye, than at one View to behold 


the largeſt City in Europe, whoſe Terraſſes, Balconies, 
and Gardens, form, as it were, a Variety of Ampht 
theatres, and whoſe publick Buildings, ' eſpecially the 
noble Moſques or Temples, with their large Cupola's 
and leſſer Domes that ſtand round them, cover'd with 


Lead and many of them gilded - as alſo their Minarets 


or tall Steeples with Creſcents on the top of them, 
create in the Spectator the higheſt Admiration, Having 
paſs'd by the Seven-Towers, and the Seraglio, about 
Noon we came to an Anchor at Galata, one of the 
Suburbs of Conſtantinople, on the North Side of the 
Harbour. As ſoon as we got aſhore, we provided 
ourſelves Lodgings in the Houſe, of a Few who had 
formerly reſided in England, and was then employ'd 


w— 
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| them, offer'd me his Company. Finding myſelf ga 
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in tranſacting Affairs for the Exgliſo Merchants. 


M. Du Marais immediately waited on the French 
Ambaſſador, who has a fine Palace at Pera, a Diviſion 


of the Town to the North of Galata, where he met 
with the kindeſt Reception and Entertainment. 

Lab not been two Days at Conſtantinople, where I 
8 to myſelf ſome Reſt and Pleaſure after the 


Fatigues of a long and dangerous Voyage, before I 
. was ſeiz d with a violent Fever, by which I became 


— 


delirious, and was brought to the very Brink of the 
Grave: But by the Bleſſing of Heaven, and the good 
Offices of my Friend Mr. Singleton, (Whoſe Skill in 


Phyſick I have already taken notice of) I was ſo well 


recover'd in three Weeks as to take the Air in the 
Garden, and to receive Company; for I muſt grate- 
fully acknowledge that ſeveral Engliſb Gentlemen then 
at Conſtantinople, hearing of my Illneſs, were ſo kind 
as to pay me a Viſit, and to offer me all the Aſſiſtance 
that lay in their Power, not knowing I was ſo well ac- 


commodated, and attended by ſo good a Phyſician. 


This Sickneſs: had ſo ſhock'd my Conſtitution, that 


moſt People thought me in a declining Condition; 
and indeed I had ſome 'Thoughts of returning to Eng- 


land the firſt Opportunity, being always deſirous, if 
Providence permitted, to end my Days in my native 
Country. Mr. Singleton himſelf, who was afraid I 
ſhould never be able to go through with our intended 
Travels, fell in wich my Inclination; but Monſieur 
Du Marais, who was df a chearful pleaſant Temper, 


uſed all the Arguments ne could think of to encourage 


me to proceed, and, which added much Weight to 
ther Strength every Day, I eaſily yielded to his Soli 


tations: To him therefore I chiefly owe that Satisfa- 


ction I afterwards receiv'd in viewing the Holy Land 


. and other Countries; and to him the Reader will be 


indebted, in the Sequel of theſe Travels, for many cu- 


rious 


4 


* 


rious Obſervations, was gene 
communicate. Let us now take a Survey 
mous City of Conftantinople. 
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